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PREFACE. 


IT  has  afforded  a  frequent  topic  of  observation,  that 
a  train  of  ideas,  wholly  remote  from  the  general  course 
of  our  studies  or  pursuits,  sometimes  seizes  upon  the 
mind,  and  continues  in  different  periods  of  life,  under 
various  degrees  of  interest  or  effect,  to  excite  our  feel- 
ings  and  to  occupy  our  reflections.  Powerful  impress¬ 
ions  of  this  kind  have  long  possessed  the  Writer  of  the 
present  Work,  and  they  have  at  last  been  exhibited  un¬ 
der  a  visible  form  in  the  discussion  of  a  theme,  which 
is  wholly  foreign  to  the  familiar  object  of  his  daily  me¬ 
ditations.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  be  necessary 
perhaps  briefly  to  commemorate  a  few  facts,  which  are 
connected  with  the  compilation  and  appearance  of  the 
present  Volume. 


A  period  o  f  twenty  years  has  now  almost  elapsed, 
since  the  materials  of  the  work  were  collected — at  a  time 

favourable 
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favourable  for  the  purpose,  when  the  writer  enjoyed  at! 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  Medical  Libraries  in  our 
Capital— a  spot  so  abundant  in  the  means  of  acquir¬ 
ing  Riid  of  exercising  e\  ery  species  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  These  materials  lay  almost  neglected,  without 
addition  or  arrangement, during  that  period, till  a  strong 
impulse  urged  the  W riter  to  place  a  new  value  on  the 
conceptions,  which  he  had  formed  on  this  subject,  and 
to  prepare  his  collections  for  the  Public  eye, with  all  the 
care  and  diligence,  which  such  an  impulse  demanded. 

The  combination,  which  1  have  adopted  in  the  title 

* 

of my  Work,  the  Disorder  of  Death,  can  startle 
only  for  a  moment  the  most  unfurnished  and  superfi¬ 
cial  of  readers.  All  agree  that  Death,  or  a  frame  under 
the  Signs  of  Death,  may  sometimes  admit  the  benefit  of 
Remedy,  as  the  same  frame  may  be  delivered  from  any 
other  Disorder ,  with  which  it  is  afflicted.  All  likewise 
will  acknowledge,  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  oP 
to  think, the  propriety  or  expediency  of  a  combination, 
which  under  a  new  and  brief  form  may  render  familiar 
an  important  fact,  remotely  or  imperfectly  understood. 
The  subject, which  is  discussed  in  thisVol lime, has  oft  m 
passed  before  the  attention  of  the  Public,  in  various 
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Languages ;  and  there  is  a  well-known  French  work 

t  ■  •  • 

by  Bruhier,  published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death, in  which 
many  examples  are  collected  of  persons,  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Life,  after  a  full  exhibition  of  the  Signs  of 
Death. 

The  Works,  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
appear  at  various  times  to  have  excited  violent  alarms 

i  \ 

on  the  danger  of  Premature  Interment ;  yet  they  seem 
never  to  have  represented  the  matter  under  a  just  point 
of  view ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  have  never  produ¬ 
ced  an  important  effect  on  the  institutions  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  these  fears  have  been  excited.  The  only 
change,  which  has  ever  been  pretended  to  be  effected, 
and  which  the  writers  on  this  subject  appear  ever  t® 
have  projected,  is  the  delay  of  Interment, and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  understand,  that  a  more  extraordinary 
device  cannot  well  be  imagined.  This  project  doe* 
not  consist  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  good,  which 
these  alarms  suppose  and  proclaim,— the  possibility  ot 
Life;  but  it  is  directed  to  intercept  the  existence^  of 
that  good,  by  securing  the  opposite  evil  Death ,  or  in 
other  words,  the  alarms  have  not  operated  in  endea¬ 
vouring 
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vouring  to  cherish  and  revive  latent  Life,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  extinction,  and  to  secure  absolute  and  Pu¬ 
trefactive  Death. 

1  have  produced  in  the  present  Volume  a  few  ex-* 
traordinary  Stories  relating  to  the  subject, which  I  dis¬ 
cuss  ;  yet  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  introducing 
any  Narratives  but  those,  which  were  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  elucidation  of  my  argument.  A  collec- 
lion  of  these  Narratives  might  supply  the  contents 
of  another  Volume,  by  detailing, among  other  matters, 
the  history  of  thoSfe  persons,  who  have  retained  their 
perceptions  under  the  Signs  of  Death, or  who  have  re¬ 
vived  when  these  signs  have  been  exhibited, sometimes 
before,  but  commonly  after  Interment.  The  warm  ge¬ 
nial  Earth  possesses,  I  believe,  mighty  virtues  for  as¬ 
sisting  the  Hesuscitative  process, and  I  grievously  fear, 
that  the  examples  of  revival  in  the  Grave  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  the  World, amidst  all  their  alarms  existing 
on  Premature  Interment, has  yet  ventured  to  conceive. 

Every  one  is  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  on  this 

matter  from  the  same  species  of  evidence,  which  has 

considerably  operated  in  impressing  such  an  opinion 

on  the  Writer  of  these  Enquiries.  I  may  safely  affirm, 

that 
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that  1  scarcely  ever  communicated  with  any  intelligent 
person  on  the  subject,  who  has  not  been  able  to  supply 
a  Narrative  applicable  to  the  occasion,  either  by  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  or  by  connections  more  immediate 
or  remote  with  the  object  of  the  Narrative. 

If  the  curiosity  of  the  Public  should  be  excited  int® 
due  attention  from  the  appearance  of  this  Work,  ano¬ 
ther  Volume  might  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  1 1  might  contai  n  a  col¬ 
lection  of  these  Stories,  which  should  be  derived  from 
printed  documents  of  authority,  already  extant,  or 
from  the  private  accounts  of  individuals,  if  they  were 
communicated  to  the  Author  of  this  Work,  or  publish¬ 
ed  for  the  common  beHefit  of  enquirers  into  this  subject. 
The  story  of  the  German  .Lady,  detailed  in  the  follow 
ing  pages,  (  201.  )  who  was  witness  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  her  own  funeral,  may  be  illustrated, I  fear, by 
many  Narratives  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  I  have  already 
heard,  that  our  own  country  can  supply  us  with  some 
portentous  examples  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries, 
to  explain  the  pretensions,  by  which  a  Writer, not  en¬ 
rolled 
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rolled  in  the  Medical  order,  has  ventured  to  deliver 
his  opinions  on  the  doctrines  of  that  Art.  I  have  con- 
ceived  that  a  freedom  from  this  Professional  yoke  has 
not  imposed  the  disabilities  of  a  penalty,  but  has  con¬ 
ferred  even  the  immunities  of  a  privilege,  and  I  have 
imagined,  that  I  am  from  hence  enabled  to  address 
the  Public  on  this  subject,  in  a  form  more  unrestrain¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  tone  of  discussion  more  plain,  intelligible, 
and  efficient.  I  look  with  full  confidence  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  this  enlightened  order  of  men  ;  though  I 
cannot  but  foresee  some  impediments, which  may  arise 
on  the  occasion,  and  which  may  obstruct  some  portion 
of  my  hopes. 

The  fear  of  deserting  the  accustomed  path,  and  of 
pursuing  what  some  might  consider  as  a  wild  and 
visionary  conception,  may  perhaps  deter  the  Practiti¬ 
oner, more  advanced  in  age  and  more  established  in  his 
fortune,  from  engaging  in  a  new  project,  as  yet  un¬ 
sanctioned  by  Professional  authority.  But  to  the 
young  Artist,  zealous  in  his  pursuit  and  unestablished 
in  his  practice,  such  a  Project  opens  to  the  view  a 
splendid  commencement  of  his  career,  at  once  most 
propitious  to  his  fame  and  to  his  fortune. 


The 
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The  Artist,  who  shall  first  recall  to  life  a  Human 
being  in  a  case  of  Natural  Death,  by  the  same  Resus« 
citative  process,  which  is  applied  to  cases  of  Violent 
Death,  becomes  the  Founder  of  a  new  aera  and  of  a 
new  name  in  the  annals  of  Humanity— of  Medicine 
and  of  Science. 

In  such  a  cause  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  the 
leal  of  proselytism,  without  any  fears  of  delusion  in 
our  estimate  of  the  possible  evil,  which  may  be  annex-* 
ed  to  the  probable  good.  Some  difficulties  are  to  be 
encountered,  and  some  prejudices  are  perhaps  to  be 
subdued  ;  but  I  still  apply  with  confidence  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Public  sense  andPublic  feeling.  I  look  around 
on  every  side,  and  l  call  for  co-operation  and  support 
in  the  adoption  of  my  Project,  on  all  Professions,  and 
all  Orders  of  the  Community.  It  is  a  great  cause,  ort 
which  hang  the  issues  of  Life  and  Death  :  It  is  a 
cause  alike  common'to  all,  and  it  is  established  by  an 
argument,  which  is  alike  intelligible  to  all, simple  in  its 
form  and  invincible  in  its  force. 

If  Life  be  the  greatest  of  blessings,  as  all  confess  by 

the  dread  of  losing  it,  and  by  their  arts  and  devices  to 

preserve 
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preserve  it,  which  are  sometimes  doubtful  and  some- 
times  dangerous,  that  Project  must  surely  stand  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished, which  seeks  this  blessing, when 
the  good  may  possibly  be  attained, and  when  no  evil  can 
possibly  be  incurred.  If  ever  Project  was  received 
among  men,  assuredly  such  a  Project  should  be  hailed 
with  universal  acceptance,  and  be  admitted  to  a  fair 
and  full  trial  of  its  effect,  which, cheered  by  some  pros¬ 
pects  of  hope  and  secured  from  all  dangers  of  hazard, 
professes  not  to  commence  its  operation,  till  the  last 
evil  has  already  occurred,  and  till  every  other  Art, 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  that  evil,  has  been 
exhausted  in  vain. 

% 

WALTER  WHITER, 

\ 

-» 

Hardingham- Parsonage, 

Norfolk ,  May  3d.  1819. 
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,  u. 

DISORDER  OF  DEATH. 

The  powers  of  Animal  Life  and  the  nature 
of  the  Vital  Principle,  afford  a  subject  of  en¬ 
quiry  the  most  interesting  and  important, 
which  can  excite  the  feelings  or  engage  the 
faculties  of  man.  The  being,  which  we  are 
so  anxious  to  preserve  and  so  unwilling  to  re¬ 
sign,  is  the  first  object  of  our  hopes  and  of  our 
fears ;  and  we  are  prompted  by  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  spirit  of  curiosity  to  investigate  those 
subtle  operations,  by  which  the  process  of  ex¬ 
istence  is  performed,  and  by  which  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  duration  may  be  prolonged.  It  has 
been  acknowledged  however,  that  after  all 
our  researches,  the  difficulties  of  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  question  still  remain  to  be  unfolded,  am! 
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that  we  have  learned  little  more  than  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  va¬ 
nity  of  our  science. 

The  Great  secret  of  Nature  still  eludes  our 
search,  and  mocks  at  our  speculations.  The 
tmderstanding  becomes  lost  and  bewildered, 
when  it  endeavours  to  reflect  on  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  its  own  powers  and  the  source  of  its 
own  energies.  We  are  amazed  and  confounded, 
when  we  contemplate  the  union  of  thought, 
or  even  of  motion  and  sensation,  with  orga¬ 
nized  matter  in  the  functions  of  animal  life ; 
and  our  amazement  ought  still  perhaps  to  be 
increased,  when  we  meditate  on  that  condition 
of  the  frame,  in  which  this  union  ap¬ 
pears  at  once  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  action 
of  the  vital  principle  is  visible  no  more. 

As  we  proceed  forward  in  our  reflections 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  find  ourselves  more 
deeply  involved  in  doubts,  and  alarmed  with 
difficulties.  We  shall  not  only  perceive  how 
little  has  been  performed  to  advance  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science,  but  we  shall  be  enabled  like¬ 
wise  to  understand  how  vague  and  imperfect 
are  those  conceptions,  on  which  our  reasoning 
has  been  formed,  and  by  which  our  practice 

has 
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has  been  regulated.  We  shall  soon  discover, 
that  the  very  terms  Life  and  Death ,  which 
have  been  adopted  to  express  these  different 
affections  of  the  animal  system,  afford  us  in  a 
variety  of  cases  no  precise  or  determinate 
ideas,  and  that  from  this  source  have  arisen 
tlie  most  fatal  delusions,  which  are  to  be 
f  ound  in  the  eventful  records  of  human  im¬ 
becility. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  we  had 
acquired  the  most  clear  and  distinct  notions 
on  these  conditions  of  the  frame,  so  remote, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  each  other,  and  so 
familiar  to  our  perpetual  experience;  yet  the 
first  efforts  of  our  reflection  will  be  suffici¬ 
ent  to  abate  our  confidence  on  a  subject  so 
intricate  and  obscure.  The  definitiohs  or  con¬ 
ceptions,  which  the  ignorant  might  form  on 
the  essential  properties  of  Life ,  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  indications  of  Death ,  would  be  rejected 
probably  with  contempt,  by  the  adepts  in 
medicine ;  and  the  philosopher  perhaps  might 
be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  artist  had  but 
little  advanced  beyond* the  most  ordinary  and 
superficial  observer,  either  in  the  perfection 
of  his  theory,  or  the  prudence  of  his  practice. 
On  that,  which  was  plain  and  palpable,  they 

B  2  would 
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would  alike  agree;  and  on  that  which  was 
doubtful  and  obscure,  they  would  be  alike  ig¬ 
norant.  In  all  cases,  where  conjectures  might 
be  admitted,  or  difficulties  suggested,  they 
would  be  equally  destitute  of  any  art  to  de¬ 
tect  those  secret  processes  of  nature,  from 
which  our  decisions  could  be  formed  with 
safety  and  with  effect.  Their  knowledge, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  equally  ina¬ 
dequate  for  the  purpose  on  which  it  was 
employed ;  and  their  science  would  be  alike 
bounded  within  the  limits  of  their  senses. 

As  the  sphere  of  our  reflection  or  informa¬ 
tion  is  enlarged,  and  as  the  mind  contemplates 
with  a  more  extended  view  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  properties  of  matter,  our  ideas 
'  on  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  and  most 
familiar  objects  become  perpetually  chan¬ 
ging;  and  we  are  taught  to  correct  those 
hasty  and  imperfect  conceptions,  which  were 
before  wont  to  satisfy  or  subdue  the  under¬ 
standing.  Those  appearances,  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  known 
and  understood,  present  themselves  to  our 
view,  as  if  invested  with  new  forms,  and  en¬ 
dued  with  new  properties.  They  are  consi¬ 
dered  almost  as  new  objects,  which  for  the 

first 
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first  time  solicit  our  attention ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  oiu*  definitions  or  conceptions  of  natural 
objects,  must  for  ever  vary  with  the  extent  of 
our  views,  and  the  amplitude  of  oiu*  researches. 

It  must  be  observed  likewise,  as  a  maxim 
of  the  highest  importance,  which  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  understanding*, 
that  we  shall  add  but  little  to  the  stores  of 
science,  unless  we  contemplate  the  scene 
around  us  in  this  spirit  of  research ;  and  con¬ 
sider  the  opinions  and  practices  of  mankind, 
but  as  dust  in  the  balance  of  reason — of  no 
weight  or  authority  in  the  decision  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  w  hich  we  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  un¬ 
der  new  topics  of  reflection,  and  new  sources 
of  information.  Little  indeed  will  be  achieved 
for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge, 
unless  we  can  persuade  ourselves  to  believe, 
that  the  conceptions  of  every  former  age  on 
the  most  ordinary  phenomena  may  possibly  be 
in  fact  as  remote  from  truth,  as  in  appearance 
they  seem  to  accord  with  the  universal  expe¬ 
rience  and  authority  of  mankind.  Other  modes 
of  considering  the  same  objects  may  arise, 
which  will  lead  us  to  conclusions  totally  ab¬ 
horrent  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  past 
ages  however  acknowledged  and  inveterate 
they  may  be  found. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  discussion  will 
supply  us  with  an  awful  demonstration  of 
xhis  truth,  and  should  at  once  destroy  all  our 
confidence  in  that  authority,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  universal  testimony 
and  experience  of  Mankind.  We  are  now 
convinced,  that  the  most  false  and  fatal  opi¬ 
nions  have  prevailed  in  every  former  age  of 
the  world  on  the  properties  of  Life  and  the 
appearances  of  Death ;  and  we  look  with 
ineffable  horror  on  some  practices,  which 
have  been  founded  on  such  delusive  concep¬ 
tions.  We  find  however,  that  these  emotions, 
strong  and  impressive  as  they  may  seem, 
have  been  exerted  only  within  the  most  con¬ 
tracted  sphere ;  nor  have  they  operated  be¬ 
yond  the  few  objects  by  which  they  were 
excited.  The  conceptions  of  the  past  times, 
on  the  momentous  distinction  between  Life 
and  Death ,  still  continue  to  predominate  in 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  the  present. 
No  reflections  have  been  excited,  which  might 
conduct  the  understanding  to  broad  and  ge¬ 
neral  views  of  a  subject,  at  once  so  inter¬ 
esting  to  our  feelings,  and  so  abundant  in 
materials  of  important  meditation. 


The  writer  of  the  present  work  is  desirous 

of 
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of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  a  question, 
which  promises  so  much,  and  on  which  so 
little  has  been  performed.  Te  is  anxious  to 
convince  mankind,  that  an  equal  horror  should 
be  excited  at  practices  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  still  universally  prevail,  and  ^hich  are 
pregnant,  as  he  conceives,  with  enormities, 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  revolt¬ 
ing  to  our  nature.  Though  we  may  marvel 
at  that  slow  progress,  by  which  the  mind  ad¬ 
vances  in  forming  broad  and  general  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  materials,  which  are  spread 
before  it ;  let  us  be  grateful  that  such  materi¬ 
als  have  been  supplied,  and  that  these  sources 
of  knowledge  have  been  unfolded  to  our  view. 

Let  us  rejoice,  that  some  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  truths  have  already  been  established, 
which,  when  duly  pursued,  may  conduct  the 
understanding  to  the  most  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  conclusions.  We  have  been  witness 
to  a  display  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts, 
which  have  overturned  in  certain  cases  the 
conceptions  of  all  former  times,  on  the  subject 
o {Life  and  Death ,  and  they  may  suggest  to  us, 
that  other  cases  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
which  opinions  equally  false  and  pernicious 
are  still  universally  adopted.  A  new  world 

furnished 
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furnished  with  spectacles  of  wonder  has  been 
unfolded  to  our  view:  Nature  has  assumed 
new  forms,  and  demands  even  a  new  language 
to  describe  her  operations. 

We  now  live  in  times,  in  which  we  may 
boldly  affirm,  that  the  Dead  have  been  raised 
to  Life.  We  have  now  seen,  that  the  Dead , 
as  they  have  been  denominated  in  all  former 
periods  of  the  World,  may  again  be  recalled  to 
the  functions  of  Life ,  and  be  again  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  exis¬ 
tence,  It  has  now  been  demonstrated,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  and  error,  that  the 
appearances  of  Motion  and  Sensation  are  not 
necessary  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Vitality ; 
and  that  the  powers  of  Life  may  remain, 
though  the  signs  of  Death  according  to  all 
former  notions  on  the  subject,  may  be  unequi¬ 
vocally  apparent.  The  most  successful  and 
brilliant  proofs  of  this  fact  have  been  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  the  Humane  Societies,  established  for 
the  recovery  of  the  drowned,  and  a  new  era 
has  arisen,  which  has  overturned  the  expe¬ 
rience,  as  it  has  been  called  of  all  former  ages 
in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

We  now  learn  that  this  boasted  experience 

of 
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of  mankind  was  not  the  product  of  truth, 
but  an  experience  of  their  own  creation  pan 
experience,  at  which  swe  now  recoil  with 
ineffable  horror  and  amazement.  We  now  at 
last  understand  and  feel,  that  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  can  only  be  deduced  a  portentous 
fact  in  the  History  of  Man ;  that  there  is  no 
abomination,  which  may  riot  be  engrafted 
among  the  customs  of  the  Human  Race,  as 
conformable  to  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  as  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  universal  testimony  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  mankind.  It  is  now  acknowledged,  that 
the  most  illustrious  sages  in  the  art  of  me¬ 
dicine  and  the  grossest  of  the  people,  in  all 

former  times,  have  gazed  with  the  same  eye  of 

✓ 

fatal  and  unsuspecting  ignorance  on  various 
appearances  of  Death ;  and  that  they  have 
committed  their  fellow  creatures  to  the  grave, 
who  were  still  instinct  with  the  principles 
of  Life ,  and  possessed  even  with  the  powers 
of  a  sound  and  healthy  frame,  ready  at  once 
to  resume  in  all  its  former  vigour,  the  various 
offices  of  motion — sensation— and  reflection. 
While  we  look  back  with  consternation  and 
dismay  on  the  ravages,  which  so  baleful  a  de¬ 
lusion  must  have  of  necessity  produced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  we  are  still  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
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delusion  has  been  spread,  nor  can  we  form  any 
notion  of  that  wide  sphere  of  action,  in  which 
these  ravages  may  have  operated. 

Our  attention  has  at  present  been  directed 
duly  to  peculiar  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
Death ,  and  in  these  alone  have  the  false  con¬ 
ceptions  of  former  ages  been  detected,  and 
their  enormities  partially  corrected.  We 
know  not  however,  whether  innumerable  other 
instances  do  not  still  remain,  in  which  our  own 
ignorance  may  be  equally  fatal  and  our  own 
practices  equally  pernicious.  The  facts, 
which  the  Humane  Societies  have  established, 
conspire  in  suggesting  to  our  minds,  that  we 
probably  are  still  deeply  involved  in  the  same 
labyrinth  of  error,  and  that  we  differ  only 
from  the  past  times  by  the  strength  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  our  delusions,  which  still  continue 
to  pervert  the  understanding,  when  new  lights 
have  been  afforded  to  guide  and  direct  its  wan¬ 
derings.  The  experiments  which  these  Soei~ 
eiies  have  exhibited,  concur  to  excite  alarms, 
to  infuse  doubts,  and  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  our  opinions  and  practices 
on  a  subject,  in  which  nothing  certain  has 
been  discovered  but  the  ignorance  and  errors 
of  mankind.  The  knowledge,  which  we  have 

acquired 
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acquired  from  these  Societies,  is  indeed  of  the 
most  valuable  and  important  nature ;  if  we  are 
contented  to  appreciate  its  excellence,  not  m 
much  by  that  which  they  have  discovered, 
as  by  that  which  they  have  abolished— not 
by  the  practices  which  they  have  induced  us 
to  adopt,  but  by  those  which  they  have  taught 
us  to  reject  with  abhorrence ,  or  to  regard  with 
suspicion . 

The  great  discovery,  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Humane  Societies,  does  not  consist 
in  supplying  any  new  principles,  by  which 
we  can  infallibly  decide,  that  the  powers  of 
life  are  totally  and  irrecoverably  annihi¬ 
lated.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  taught  us, 
that  those  ordinary  signs  of  Death ,  which 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  infallible  criteria 
ons  of  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  are  all  doubtful  and  fallacious ,  and  that 
they  afford  us  no  evidence  ivhatever  on  which 
©ur  decisions  can  be  formed.  They  have 
proclaimed  to  mankind  in  the  most  express 
and  unequivocal  manner,  at  least  from  the 
force  and  spirit  of  their  discoveries,  that  the 
only  evidence  on  the  total  extinction  of  Life 
•is  to  be  found  in  that  mode  of  decision,  to 
which  they  have  themselves  resorted  in  those 

C  2  peculiar 
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peculiar  instances,  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  examine.  This  evidence  consists  in 
actual  experiment  on  every  casey  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  attention ;  and  we  are  not  autho¬ 
rised  to  pronounce  our  sentence  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  absolute  and  irremediable  Death ,  till 
all  the  arts  of  resuscitation  have  been  applied 
without  effect,  which  are  at  present  to  be 
found  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 


Though  the  facts,  which  the  Humane  So¬ 
cieties  have  supplied,  directly  conduct  the 
understanding  to  this  important  inference  ; 
yet  we  do  not  find,  that  a  conclusion  so  ob¬ 
vious  has  at  all  operated  either  on  their 
minds,  or  on  the  opinions  of  the  public,  to 
whom  they  have  appealed.  The  truth  which 
they  have  established,  remains  an  insulated 
fact,  and  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  particular  'cases,  by  which  it  has  been 
proved.  It  has  not  been  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  a  general  conclusion,  nor  has  it  operated 
on  the  customs  and  institutions  of  mankind. 
In  vain  have  these  Societies  demonstrated  to 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  the  public,  that  the  absence  of  apparent 
motion  and  sensation  affords  no  criterion 
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whatever  of  the  annihilation  of  Life.  The 
artists,  who  have  exhibited  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  and  brilliant  proofs  of  this  truth,  and 
the  people,  who  have  been  convinced  by  the 
demonstration,  still  continue  to  regulate  their 
ordinary  practice  by  a  maxim  directly  op¬ 
posite,  just  as  if  no  such  Societies  had  exis¬ 
ted,  and  no  such  truth  had  been  established. 
The  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensati¬ 
on  still  continues  in  these  times  as  in  all  the 
past,  to  be  regarded  in  our  ordinary  practice 
as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  annihilation 
of  Life-,  and  on  this  conclusion  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe, 
we  consign  our  fellow  creatures  to  their 
graves,  without  reflection  or  remorse. 

Nothing  surely  can  exceed  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  unquesti¬ 
onable  fact,  and  consider  the  period  in  which 

. 

it  still  continues  to  prevail.  The  time  how¬ 
ever  is,  1  trust,  at  last  arrived,  in  which  the 
attention  of  mankind  will  no  longer  slumber 
over  a  theme,  pregnant  with  such  mighty 
consequences  The  time,  I  trust,  is  at  last 
rarrived,  in  v  hich  a  series  oi  conclusions  wilt 
be  adopted,  commensurate  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  materials,  which  have  been  sup- 
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plied  for  our  reflection.  It  is  surely  no  com¬ 
mon  sera  in  the  history  of  our  destiny,  when 
even  Death  itself  may  admit  the  consolations 
of  Hope,  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the 
prospects  of  Life.  Death  itself  has  now  as¬ 
sumed  an  aspect  and  a  name  less  direful  and 
terrific.  Death ,  in  some  of  its  most  alarming’ 
forms,  has  now  lost  a  portion  of  its  terrors, 
and  has  been  hailed  by  the  cheering  name  of 
Suspended  Animation «>  We  are  now  assured, 
that  the  frame  may  be  restored  to  the  full 
possession  of  its  functions,  under  the  signs  of 
Death ,  as  it  might  be  under  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  any  other  disorder,  with  which 
the  vital  energies  may  be  oppressed.  This 
extraordinary  fact,  so  unknown  to  all  former 
ages,  demands  a  new  language  to  express  its 
operation ;  and  the  writer  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lume  has  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  researches  on  the 
Disorder  of  Death. 

1  am  prepared  to  expect  that  this  mode 
of  expression  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
quaint,  or  perhaps  even  as  an  idle  combina¬ 
tion  of  discordant  terms :  Yet  I  must  observe 
that  these  objectors  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  Human  mind  or  the 

principles 
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principles  of  Science,  who  do  not  understand 
the  importance  of  a  new  Language  in  impres¬ 
sing  a  new  train  of  ideas. — I  have  been  indu¬ 
ced  therefore  to  consider  that  state  of  the 
frame,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Death,  as  a  Disorder  only  ;  because 
like  other  states  of  the  frame,  to  which  the 
term  Disorder  is  familiarly  applied,  it  has 
been  sometimes  cured  by  the  resources  of  art ; 
and  under  this  designation,  which  is  at  once 
accordant  with  the  usages  of  Language  and 
the  maxims  of  Science,  I  am  desirous  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  question,  which  appeals  to  th?ir 
attention  alike  by  the  novelty  of  the  enquiry 
and  the  importance  of  its  purpose. 

The  modes  of  speaking,  which  are  here 
adopted,  Suspended  Animation ,  and  The 
Disorder  of  Death ,  express  only,  by  a  just  and 
philosophical  induction,  the  possibility  and 
the  hopes  of  a  case,  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
Art,  without  presuming  to  adopt  a  tone  of 
confidence  on  the  final  issue  of  the  event, 
which  can  alone  be  decided  by  the  process  of 
experiment,  skilfully  directed  and  diligently 
pursued.  The  Animation,  which  we  had 
flattered  ourselves  to  be  'Suspended  only,  may¬ 
be 
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be  gone  for  ever,  and  the  Disorder  of  Death  9 
like  any  other  Disorder,  may  be  unfortunate¬ 
ly  placed  beyond  the  powers  of  our  art,  and 
may  terminate  m  that  extreme  and  irreme¬ 
diable  condition  of  the  frame,  where  its  va¬ 
rious  parts  are  dissolved,  and  life  totally 
annihilated.  This  fatal  termination  in  the 
Disorder  of  Death ,  as  in  all  other  Diseases, 
must  be  regarded  under  the  same  point  of 
view,  and  must  be  alike  referred  either  to  the 
incurable  state  of  the  malady  itself,  or  to  the 
inadequate  remedies,  which  were  applied  for 
its  relief. 

It  will  be  conceived  perhaps  by  those,  to 
whom  the  combination,  which  I  have  ventu¬ 
red  to  adopt,  may  appear  strange  and  discor¬ 
dant,  that  the  word  Disorder  does  not  express 
an  attack  upon  the  frame  sufficiently  violent 
and  formidable,  to  be  associated  with  Death, 
that  terrific  term,  expressing  in  our  perver¬ 
ted  conceptions  a  condition  of  the  frame, 
which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy 
and  which  terminates,  as  if  by  a  necessary 
consequence,  in  final  and -putrefactive  disso¬ 
lution.  Now  that  these  conceptions  have 
been  admitted  from  false  and  confused  noti¬ 
ons  on  the  subject  will,  on  a  more  deliberate 
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'view  of  the  question,  be  fully  understood  and 
acknowledged ;  as  all  must  agree  from  the  most 
ample  and  indisputable  testimony,  that  Death , 
as  we  are  wont  to  call  it,  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  terminate  in  final  and  putrefactive  Disso¬ 
lution;  and  it  is  our  business  to  remove  from 
the  mind  this  confusion  of  ideas,  which  leads 

to  reasonings  so  false  and  to  consequences  so 

\ 

fatal.  This  evil  must  be  combated,  nqt  only 
by  bringing  the  testimony  of  facts  perpetu¬ 
ally  before  the  view,  but  by  resorting  like¬ 
wise  to  a  more  powerful  agency, — the  com¬ 
bination  of  new  forms  in  our  familiar  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  may  impress  us  with  new  no¬ 
tions  and  more  correct  conceptions. 

I  use  the  word  Death,  in  the  same  popu¬ 
lar  sense,  which  all  persons  at  all  times  have 
annexed  to  the  same  term,  as  denoting  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation — that 
state  of  Death  on  the  testimony  of  which 
alone,  without  any  other  evidence,  men  have 
in  every  period  of  the  world  committed  their 
{  fellow  creatures  to  their  graves.  Though  I 
agree  with  all  in  the  familiar  and  received 
sense,  which  has  been  annexed  to  the  word 
Death ,  yet  I  am  compelled  by  a  variety  of 
facts,  which  all  acknowledge,  but  on  which 
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uone  reason  or  act,  beyond  the  pale  of  a  few 
examples,  totally  to  differ  from  all  who  have 
gone  before  me  on  the  deductions  w  hich  are 
to  be  drawn* and  on  the  practices  which  ought 
to  be  adopted,  when  a  being  passes  from  the 
condition  of  Life ,  and  assumes  that  form  of 
Death ,  which  consists  only  in  the  absence  of 
apparent  Motion  and  Sensation.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  consider  and  to  treat,  as 
men  are  accustomed  to  do,  under  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  same  manner,  every 
state  of  the  frame,  which  is  alike  designated 
by  the  general  name  of  Death ,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  apparent  Motion  and  Sensation 
cease,  till  that  period,  when  the  compages  of 
the  frame  is  at  last  totally  dissolved  by 
putrefactive  dissolution.  I  regard  it  as  a 
sad  delusion  among  the  practices  of  men 
to  commit  the  body  of  a  Fellow  Creature  to 
the  grave,  only  because  that  body  appears  to 
the  view,  under  the  condition,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  Deaths  or  the  absence  of  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  and  sensation ;  as  I  well  know,  and  as  all- 
well  know  and  acknowledge,  that  various 
states  or  stages  in  this  condition  of  the  frame 
bearing  the  name  of  Death ,  are  under  certain 
circumstances  curable  by  the  applications  of 
Art,  and  that  they  sometimes  terminate  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  Health  and  Life. 
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I  am  therefore  justified  in  considering 
these  curable  states  of  the  frame  as  a  Disor¬ 
der  only ,  however  terrific  may  be  the  name  of 
Death  by  which  that  Disorder  is  designated* 
and  however  dangerous  such  a  Disorder  may 
in  fact  be,  under  a  peculiar  treatment;  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  argu¬ 
ment,  to  define  the  various  stages  of  the 
frame,  in  which  it  may  possibly  remain  un¬ 
der  the  controul  of  Art  during  its  progress 
to  that  final  state  of  irremediable  Death , 
which  is  displayed  in  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  organic  System. 

I  agree  too  with  all  those,  who  have  gone 
before  me,  in  considering  Death,  under  one 
point  of  view,  as  referred  to  the  present  state 
of  our  conceptions  and  our  practice,  to  be 
the  most  hopeless  and  dangerous  of  all  Dis¬ 
orders — and  that,  whenever  it  seizes  upon 
the  frame,  if  ever  has  been  and  still  continues 
to  be,  in  the  most  preeminent  degree  a  terri¬ 
fic  Disease,  which  even  naturally,  if  I  may 
50  say,  though  not  necessarily,  is  found  to  be 
connected  with  final  and  putrefactive  Death — 
X  say  naturally,  because  we  learn  from  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  that  Death 
or  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation, 
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when  it  is  unequivocally  exhibited,  almost 
■always  terminates  in  final  and  putrefactive 
Death,  if  Mature  is  left  to  her  own  opera¬ 
tions,  unassisted  by  the  resources  of  Art. 

The  history  of  the  Human  Race  has  indeed 
supplied  us  with  some  extraordinary  cases,  in 
which  revival  after  Death  has  been  effected 

•r? 

by  the  sole  efforts  of  Nature,  operating  for 
her  own  preservation.  These  cases  are  in 
truth  examples  of  mighty  import ;  which, 
while  they  strike  us  with  ineffable  horror, 
cannot  but  rouse  our  attention  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  a  subject,  so  interesting  to  our 
feelings ;  but  the  notorious  and  visible  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  change  from  Death  to  Life, 
when  nature  has  not  been  assisted  by  Art, 
are  so  rare,  that  they  affect  the  mind  only  as 
miraculous  occurrences.  They  annihilate  all 
hopes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and 
they  operate,  as  rare  exceptions  are  wont  to 
do  in  all  other  cases,  serving  rather  to  confirm 
and  establish,  what  may  be  considered,  as  the 
universal  law  of  the  Animal  ceconomy.  When 
the  familiar  and  acknowledged  criterion  of 
Death ,  the  absence  of  apparent  motion  and 
sensation ,  is  once  stamped  upon  the  frame  ; 
ail  hopes  are  justly  banished  from  all  breasts 

of 
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■of  that  prodigious  or  miraculous  event,  in 
which  the  Dead  will  be  again  restored  to  Life, 
by  the  sole  process  of  Nature  exciting  her 
own  powers  for  her  own  recovery. 

Tims  then  every  state  of  Death  naturally 
terminates  in  the  extreme  and  final  Death  of 
putrefactive  dissolution,  and  thus  under  one 
point  of  view,  all  those,  who  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  signs  of  Death  from  drown¬ 
ing,  and  who  have  been  afterwards  recovered 
by  the  processes  of  Art,  may  be  considered 
as  absolutely  and  really  Dead ,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  term  on  all  other  occasions, 
both  as  applied  to  the  appearance  and  the 
consequence.  That  is,  without  the  assistance 
of  Art,  they  would  have  remained  still  Dead? 
and  would  have  passed  into  the  last  state  of 
a  dissolved  frame  and  of  putrified  matter. 
JSome  however  on  considering  the  subject  un¬ 
der  another  point  of  view,  and  observing  that 
the  same  frame,  though  impressed  with  the 
Signs  of  Death ,  had  been  restored  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Life,  might  be  inclined  to  call  such 
a  state  of  the  frame  Apparent  Death  only,  as 
it  did  not  terminate  in  that  state  of  things, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
Death ,  or  as  they  might  express  it,  real  Death;, 

in 
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in  reference  to  the  final  event  of  putrefactive 
dissolution,  which  has  been  perpetually  con¬ 
nected  in  their  minds  with  the  name  of  Death. 
Others  perhaps,  on  more  enlarged  views  of 
the  subject,  as  unfolded  by  some  indispu¬ 
table  facts,  would  be  inclined  perhaps  to 
extend  the  same  combination  Apparent  Death 
to  all  cases,  in  which  they  could  indulge  a 
hope,  that  the  same  favourable  event  might 
possibly  happen*  This  state  of  the  frame, 
within  the  sphere  of  hope,  under  the  name 
of  Apparent  Death ,  they  might  consider  to 
be  that  condition  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  in 
which  the  Principle  of  animation  — the  Vital 
principle— the  Vital  energy,  or  by  what  other 
mode  they  should  wish  to  describe  it,  was 
not  finally  extinct  but  quiescent,  or  as  they 
might  call  it,  Suspended  only. 

To  these  expressions,  and  to  this  mode  of 
considering  the  subject,  I  havenothng  to  ob¬ 
ject  ;  if  their  force  and  import  be  duly  ex¬ 
plained  and  understood.  Different  expressions 
and  different  modes  of  conceiving  a  subject 
may  be  properly  adopted,  if  the  facts,  rela¬ 
ting  to  these  expressions  and  modes  of 
conception  are  distinctly  explained  and  ac¬ 
knowledged.  I  must  repeat  however,  that 

the 
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the  state  of  the  frame,  which  some  might  call 
Apparent  Death  or  J  Suspended  Animation , 
is  absolute ,  real  Death ,  or  Animation  gone 
and  lost ,  both  in  its  visible  signs  of  want  of 
motion  and  sensation ,  and  in  its  natural  con¬ 
sequences.  It  can  only  be  called  with  any 
reason  or  propriety.  Apparent  Death  or 
Suspended  Animation ,  from  certain  facts,  that 
such  a  state  has  sometimes  terminated  in  Life, 
under  the  applications  of  Art  and  from  the 
hope,  formed  on  some  analogical  deductions 
that  it  may  again  terminate  in  the  same 
manner.  When  the  Reader  and  the  Writer 
have  become  intelligible  to  each  other  on  the 
import  of  these  modes  of  speaking,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  use  and  application ; 
and  thus  Suspended  Animation ,  Appare7it 
Death ,  and  the  Disorder  of  Death }  may  be 
employed  with  safety  to  express  certain 
states  of  the  frame,  without  attempting  pre¬ 
cisely  to  define  what  those  states  may  be,  in 

which 

X  Mr.  Coleman  has  objected  to  the  phrase  Suspended  Animation 
and  prefers  Suspended  Respiration ,  on  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  justly 
observes  that  there  are  greater  objections  to  the  latter  phrase  than 
the  former,  “In  that  particular  state  of  the  system,”  (says 
“Mr.  Wilkinson,)“In  which  all  the  animal  functions  are  quiescent, 
“not  only  the  respiration,  but  also  all  the  secref ions  are  inactive.  « 
“The  change  induced  is  better  expressed  by  the  general  term  of 
t( Suspended  Animation  than  by  particularising  the  suspension  of 
“one  organ  only.  The  term  Suspension  cannot  imply  either  abo- 
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which  there  existed  a  hope*  that  a  frame 
under  the  signs  of  Death  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  Art,  be  again  restored  to  the 
functions  of  Life.  But  of  these  different  ex¬ 
pressions,  I  am  induced  by  various  reasons 
to  prefer  the  new  combination  which  I  have 
ventured  to  adopt,  tits  bisqrder  of 
beat ii,  as  the  most  just,  impressive,  and 
scientific.  Even  its  novelty  affords  a  source 
of  recommendation ;  as  it  at  once  imparts  to 
the  most  unfurnished  mind  a  new  mode  of 
conceiving  the  subject,  and  it  introduces 
likewise  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  a 
term  appropriate  to  every  derangement  of 
the  frame,  hostile  to  health  or  life,  which  can- 

iffy 

not  fail  of  supplying  both  to  the  writer  and 
to  the  reader,  abundant  materials  of  illustra¬ 
tion  in  a  series  of  analogies  and  comparisons, 

deduced 

•‘abolition  or  total  destruction ;  and  hence,  incases,  in  which  the 
“powers  of  life  are  not  destroyed,  but  merely  dormant,  the 
“word  Suspension  very  clearly  expresses  that  particular  state  of  the 
“animal  functions.’'  (Wilkinson  on  Galvanism,  Vol.  2.  p.  466.) 
The  word  Suspended  appears  to  be  the  best,  which  could  have 
been  adopted,  as  it  is  quite  removed  from  any  idea,  which  re~ 
lates  to  the  cause  or  mode  of  operation  connected  with  the  case, 
and  as  it  expresses  moreover  a  recurrence  to  the  original  stater 
and  the  privation  or  absence  of  the  former  functions  for  a  time 
only.  In  the  case  where  animation  has  really  been  recalled, 
Suspended  Animation  declares  a  fact  and  from  hence  its  use  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  rases,  in  which,  the  hopes  or  possibility  of  such  a  fact  is 
expressed. 
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deduced  from  known  facts  or  established 
theories,  through  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Medical  Art.  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
he  thus  full  and  explicit  in  the  explanation  of 
the  phraseology  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  no  possi¬ 
ble  misunderstanding  might  arise  on  this 
head  in  the  course  of  our  enquiries,  and  that 
the  statement  of  a  fact  might  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  proposition  of  a  theory,  or 
an  opinion, 

r 

As  the  phrase  disorder  of  death  is 
now,  I  trust,  fully  understood;  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  contrast  the  two  great  points,  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  other  Diseases.— To 
"those,  who  might  imagine,  that  in  this  com¬ 
bination,  which  I  have  ventured  to  adopt,  the 
term  Disorder  does  not  express  an  attack 
upon  the  frame  sufficiently  violent  and  for¬ 
midable  to  be  associated  with  Death,  I  have 
so  far  conceded  as  to  allow,  that  in  one  point 
of  view  THE  DISORDER  OF  DEATH  is  the 
most  terrific  of  all  Disorders ;  as  it  almost 

i 

invariably  terminates  in  final  and  pntrefac-, 
tive  Dissolution.  But  the  fata!  termination 
of  THE  DISORDER  OF  DEATH,  in  eveW 
state  of  the  frame,  arises,  as  we  have  seen 

'  E  from 
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from  this  circumstance,  that  no  remedies  arc 
applied  for  its  relief ;  or  in  other  words,  from 
a  circumstance  of  our  own  creation,  in  having; 
excluded  this  Disorder  from  the  pale  of  all 
other  Diseases,  which  have  never  failed  to 
receive  from  us  the  benefit  of  Art,  and  the 
application  of  Remedies.  If  therefore  the 
combination,  which  I  have  adopted,  THE 
disorder  op  math,  can  be  considered 
under  one  point  of  view  as  unduly  formed  ; 
this  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the 
present  w  ork,  who  has  applied  a  language 
Warranted  by  facts  and  deductions,  but  to  a 
practice  arising  from  the  negligence,  the  folly 
or  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  who  in  their 
established  customs  have  never  treated  Death 
under  the  benefit  of  a  Disorder ;  and  who, 
when  they  have  so  treated  it  in  particular 
cases,  have  not  been  able  to  extend  their 
views  from  one  known  series  of  facts  to  other 
possible  results  of  a  similar  kind,  by  deducti¬ 
ons  and  analogies. 

I^et  us  now  then  examine,  what  the  dis¬ 
order  of  death  is,  when  it  is  treated  like 
all  other  Diseases  by  being  received  within 
the  precincts  of  medical  regard.  We  have  seen 
from  the  most  unquestionable  facts,  that  this 

Disorder 
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Disorder  has  been  cured:  We  shall  find  like¬ 
wise,  that  it  has  not  only  been  cured,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  so  terrific  as  the  prac*- 
tice  of  mankind  would  persuade  us  to  believe ; 
but  that,  when  it  has  been  cured,  it  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  Disorder  at  all. 

If  the  malignity  of  a  curable  Disease  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  time,  which  is  necessary 
for  its  cure,  and  by  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  frame  from  its  attack ;  the  Disorder  of 
Death ,  I  must  again  repeat,  can  scarcely  in 
some  cases  be  regarded,  as  a  Disorder  at  all ; 
or  at  least,  it  must  be  considered,  according 
to  our  present  experience,  as  the  most  slight 
and  harmless  of  all  Diseases,  assuming  a  for¬ 
midable  appearance,  with  which  the  frame 
can  be  attacked.  Thus  the  term  Disorder , 
in  the  combination  Disorder  of  Death , 
which  under  one  point  of  view  may  appear  a 
term  of  too  weak  an  import  to  be  attached 
to  such  an  associate,  may  under  another  view 
of  the  question,  be  regarded  as  a  term,  almost 
too  strong  for  the  occasion,  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Now  it  is  extremely  curious,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  recent  discoveries  on  the  nature  of 
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the  Disorder  of  Death,  the  mildness  of 
the  Disease  is  most  manifest  and  most  mar¬ 
vellous.  We  commonly  find  in  the  various 
instances  of  revival  after  Death,  which  are 
recorded  by  the  Humane  Societies ,  that  the 
persons,  who  have  recovered  from  this 
Disorder ,  were  cured  by  the  application  of 
Remedies  continued  only  for  a  short  time— 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hours :  -and  that  they 
experienced  no  evil  whatever  in  their  future 
health  from  its  attack  upon  the  frame.  We 
find  only,  that  they  appeared  somewhat  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  were  inclined  to  the  repose  of 
sleep,  which  was  sound,  unembarrassed, 
natural,  and  refreshing.  It  is  moreover  com¬ 
monly  recorded,  that  they  awoke  the  next 
morning  in  their  ordinary  state  of  health, 
just  as  if  no  such  Disorder  had  occurred, 
and  almost  unconscious  of  the  accident,  which 
they  had  suffered  on  the  preceding  day  .—It 
is  likewise  frequently  added,  as  a  prominent 
event  in  the  history  of  the  recovery,  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  Disease,  which  appeared 
to  remain,  was  that  of  a  violent  appetite  for 
food,  in  which  the  Patient  was  permitted  to 
indulge,  and  the  narrative  of  the  disorder 
of  death  commonly  closes  with  the  infor¬ 
mation,  that  a  hearty  Breakfast  terminated 

the 
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the  afflictions  of  the  sufferer  and  completed 
the  cure  of  his  malady. 

Such  is  the  language,  in  which  the  expe- 
ence  of  the  eighteenth  Century  has  taught  us 
to  describe  the  issue  of  a  Disorder,  which  in 
every  former  age  was  considered  under  all 
circumstances,  as  the  most  terrific  and  irre- 
mediable  of  all  Diseases,  and  as  perpetually 
terminating  in  the  final  Death  of  putrefactive 
Dissolution.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  Disorder 
of  Death  differs  from  all  other  Disorders, 
which  are  considered  as  formidable,  in  this 
most  essential  and  important  point,  that, 
when  the  Remedies  applied  for  its  relief,  have 
been  successful  in  their  operation,  it  is  per- 
pectly  cured  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and 
likewise  that  no  traces  of  it  remain  to  injure 
or  annoy  the  constitution,  at  any  future 
feriod.  The  Disorder  of  Death  likewise 
differs  from  all  other  Diseases,  to  which  the 
art  of  Medicine  is  applied,  in  this  important 
circumstance,  that  it  may  be  justly  considered 
as  always  attended  by  the  fatal  termination 
of  putrefactive  dissolution,  when  no  remedies 
are  applied  to  its  relief. 
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If  then  Death  be  a  Disorder  which  has  been 
sometimes  cured  by  the  resources  of  Art,  but 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  may 
be  said  perpetually  to  terminate  in  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  life,  when  we  do  not  afford  our 
assistance  to  its  relief ;  we  shall  at  once  see, 
that  this  Disorder  of  Death  presents  to  us  a 
case,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
attention  of  the  artist,  and  in  which  he  is  sin¬ 
gularly  interested  to  employ  all  the  devices 
of  his  skill,  with  vigour  and  perseverance.  In 
a  great  variety  of  Disorders,  Nature  will 
operate  in  effecting  her  own  cure,  and  she 
may  therefore  be  safely  neglected,  and  left 
quietly  to  the  efforts  of  her  own  resources. 
Nay,  in  some  cases  it  has  been  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pected,  that  the  Artist  would  have  done  more 
wisely,  if  he  had  forborne  to  interpose  his 
officious  cares  for  her  assistance,  and  had  peiv 
mitted  her  to  work  out  her  own  preservation 
‘•fey  her  own  process. 

4 

But  in  the  Disorder  of  Death  all  will  be 
lost,  unless  the  operations  of  nature  are  invi¬ 
gorated  by  the  contrivances  of  art,  and  the 
Practitioner  is  summoned  to  her  aid  by  every 
motive,  which  can  excite  the  feelings  or  en¬ 
gage  the  understanding  of  man  :  He  can¬ 
not 
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not  justly  be  blamed  under  the  present  expe  ¬ 
rience  of  mankind,  with  having  interposed 
the  officious  exertions  of  destructive  Art,  and 
he  is  roused  by  the  hope,  or  the  possibility  of 
producing  good,  without  the  chance  or  the 
possibility  of  incurring  evil.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  question  under  this  obvious  and  in¬ 
telligible  point  of  view,  we  shall  at  once  un¬ 
derstand  that  Suspended  Animation ,  or  the 
Disorder  of  Death  presents  to  the  Practiti¬ 
oner,  one  of  the  most  safe,  proper  and  urgent 
cases ;  to  which  the  inventions  of  his  art  can 
possibly  be  applied.  It  is  here,  where  the 
wildest*  suggestions  of  Theory  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  at  least  with  security,  if  not  with 
efficacy  and  success.  It  is  here,  where  all 
the  tricks  and  devices  of  Experiment  may  be 
exhausted,  under  every  Variety  of  form  and 
uncertainty  of  operation.  It  is  here  and  here 
only,  where  the  frame  may  be  safely  con¬ 
signed  to  the  licentious  applications  of  the 
hardy  Practitioner  or  the  desperate  nostrums 
of  the  ignorant  and  adventurous  Empiric. 

Such  however  is  the  wondrous  perverse¬ 
ness  of  the  human  mind,  that  here  and  here 
only,  neither  theory,  nor  device,  nor  inven¬ 
tion  have  been  found  to  exercise  their  powers. 

It 
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It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  th#? 
Resuscitative  Doctrine  would  at  least  hare 
obtained  a  place  amidst  that  variety  of  prac¬ 
tises  and  opinions,  which  have  prevailed 
among  the  Professors  of  Medicine ;  and  how¬ 
ever  wild  and  absurd  such  a  doctrine  may 

V 

appear,  we  shall  not  suppose  that  any  rea¬ 
son  of  this  kind  operated  against  its  admission 
into  the  code  of  Medical  theory.  On  many 
ocasions,  (I  must  again  suggest,)  this  race 
of  Artists  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  reproaches  of  those,  who  have  suffered 
under  the  inflictions  of  their  Art ;  and  it  can-* 
not  be  denied,  that  these  reproaches  have 
been  sometimes  urged  with  considerable 
evidence  of  probability  and  truth.  Here 
only,  where  no  dangers  are  to  be  incurred , 
and  where  some  glimpses  of  hope  might  be 
presented  to  the  view ;  here  only  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  resource  does  not  venture  to  interfere, 
the  hardihood  of  experiment  has  not  dared  to 
interpose.  It  is  assuredly  believed,  that  the 
most  wild  and  extravagant  opinions  have 
been  formed  by  the  professors,  or  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Medicine,  and  that  these  opinions  have 
been  sometimes  maintained,  not  only  with 
all  the  absurdity  of  theoretical  reasoning,  but 
have  been  adopted  likewise  into  practice,  and 

effect 
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effect,  with  all  the  perseverance  of  fatal  and 
unfeeling  obstinacy. 

In  this  case  only,  no  latitude  has  been 
allowed  to  conjecture:  No  theories  have  been 
adopted,  or  proposed,  or  even  conceived:  No 
inferences  have  been  drawn  from  those  known 
and  established  facts,  which  have  lately  been 
presented  to  our  view  ;  or  from  those  familiar 
stories  common  to  all  times,  which,  though 
relating  only  to  a  few  instances,  were  so 
interesting  and  so  impressive.  It  might 
have  been  imagined,  that  the  Professors  of 
Medicine  would  have  rejoiced  to  discover 
and  to  adopt,  in  so  perilous  a  science,  at 
least  one  mode  of  practice,  in  which  there  is 
a  possibility  of  producing  some  good,  and 
none  of  producing  evil.  To  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our 
observations  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  the  great 
and  essential  point,  from  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  almost  all  other  Medical  Theo¬ 
ries,  which  have  ever  been  exhibited. 

It  is  the  business  of  these  discussions  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the 
Professors  of  Medicine  to  the  practice  of  the 
Resuscitative  process,  as  an  object  worthy 
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of  universal  adoption ;  and  to  take  up  the 
doctrine  of  Suspended  Animation  at  the  point, 
where  the  Humane  Societies  appear  to  have 
left  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Treatise  to 
urge  in  the  most  strong’  and  unqualified  terms, 
that  the  process  of  attempting  to  revive  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation,  which  has  been  adopted 
only  under  particular  accidents,  should  be 
applied  to  all  cases  of  Death ,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  upon  all  occasions.  When 
I  place  my  Proposition  on  this  broad  basis, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  to  the  reader  any 
idea,  which  may  at  all  lead  him  to  conceive, 
that  I  expect  a  success  commensurate  with 

the  extent,  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  enlar- 

/ 

ging  the  practice  of  this  art.  On  the  final 
success,  with  which  this  process  may  be  at¬ 
tended,  I  presume  to  conjecture  nothing,  in 
a  tone  of  confident  expectation: — I  mean 
only  to  assert,  to  maintain  and  to  urge,  that 
a  fair,  full  and  compleat  trial  of  its  efficacy, 
as  a  general  principle,  ought  to  be  adopted  ; 
and  we  shall  all,  I  trust,  agree,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  experiment,  so  important 
and  so  circumstanced,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  every  maxim  of  Philosophy  and  good  sense, 
to  prescribe  any  limits  for  its  application, 
when  we  are  ignorant  in  what  cases  it  may 
j  succeed 
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succeed,  and  when  we  know  likewise,  that 
even  in  its  failure,  we  have  lost  nothing  but 
the  labour  employed  in  the  experiment. 

By  asserting,  that  Remedies  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Disorder  of  Death  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  and  under  all  circumstances,  I  mean 
only  to  propose,  that  the  Remedies  should  be 
as  universally  applied  in  this  Disorder,  as 
they  are  in  all  other  Diseases,  by  which  the 

frame  mav  be  attacked.  As  the  Practitioner 
•/ 

conceives  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  ad¬ 
minister  Remedies  in  every  other  Disorder, 
and  on  every  other  occasion,  however  hope¬ 
less  the  case  may  appear,  because  such  mala¬ 
dies  have  been  sometimes  unexpectedly  cured 
under  circumstances  the  most  unpromising  ; 
so  in  this  Disorder  likewise,  where  the  same 
event  has  been  known  to  happen,  he  should 
consider  it  as  a  bounden  and  indispensable 
duty,  to  perform  the  same  office  with  the 

same  diligence  and  the  same  zeal. 

/  , 

The  author  of  these  discussions  has  no  vi 
sionary  Theories  to  propose  for  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  Human  Life  by  Elixirs  of  sovereign 
virtue,  which  may  repair  and  invigorate  the 
System,  when  the  materials  most  important 
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for  the  support  of  the  frame  are  decayed,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Vital  energy  are  exhausted. 
The  object  of  the  present  enquirer  is  remote 
from  speculations  of  this  nature,  whatever 
may  be  their  value  and  importance ;  and  his 
labours  are  directed  to  a  more  humble  and 
more  intelligible  purpose  :  His  projects 
are  not  destined  to  recall  the  principle  of  vi¬ 
tality,  when  it  is  altogether  decayed  or  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  to  revive  and  retain  its  power, 
while  it  remains  surrounded  by  the  materials, 
either  sound  or  not  violently  impaired,  which 
are  the  instruments  of  its  action.  It  is  not 
intended  to  introduce  refinements  in  Medical 
practice,  which  are  connected  with  remote 
and  baseless  theories  of  ideal  good,  but  to 
remove  an  abomination,  at  which  our  nature 
recoils  with  ineffable  horror. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  appeal  to  the  public 
sense  and  the  public  feelingto  provide,  that  our 
fellow  creatures  are  not  buried  alive  ;  and  this 
alone  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  enquiry, 
under  the  different  senses  in  which  that  pro¬ 
position  may  be  applied.  Others,  who  havepre- 
ceded  me  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  have  fully 
expressed  their  alarms  about  their  Fellow  crea¬ 
tures  being  buried  alive ,  and  they  have  endea¬ 
voured 
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voured  to  prevent  this  evil  by  declaiming 
against  the  abomination  of  early  and  prema¬ 
ture  burial. — We  may  justly  however  affirm 
that  men  are  buried  alive ,  when  they  are 
consigned  to  the  condition  of  the  dead,  and 
suffered  to  sink  into  final  and  putrefactive 
Death,  while  the  powers  of  Life  are  per¬ 
haps  unextinguished  within  the  frame,  and 
might  be  ready  at  our  command  to  resume 
all  the  properties  of  existence.  The  remedy, 
which  former  enquirers  on  this  subject  have 
proposed  against  the  evil  of  men  reviving 
in  their  graves  is.,  that  of  suffering  persons, 
under  apparent  Death,  to  die  a  real  Death, 
before  they  are  buried ;  which  1  consider  to 
be  an  abomination  as  great  as  that,  which  it 
is  intended  to  prevent. — My  project  is,  that 
all  attempts  should  be  made  to  convert  apparent 
Death  into  real  Life,  by  all  the  means  which 
art  and  diligence  can  devize,  and  not  to  con¬ 
vert  apparent  Death  into  absolute  putretac- 
live  Death  by  our  supiness  and  neglect. 

Every  one  instantly  understands  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  cases,  in  which  our  Remedies  to  the 
Disorder  of  Death  will  be  applied ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  to  my  reader  a  truth, 
of  which  Philip  of  Macedon  thought  it  expedi- 
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ent  to  be  informed  by  a  nightly  monitor,  that 
man  is  destined  to  die,  and  that  we  all  con¬ 
tain  within  our  own  persons  an  example,  in 
which  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation  will  be  for 
once  exercised  in  vain.  Yet  in  this,  the  Dis¬ 
order  of  Death  differs  nothing  from  all  other 
Diseases  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ap¬ 
ply  remedies,  which  are  sometimes,  as  we 
know,  attended  with  success,  and  sometimes 
are  applied  in  vain*  Though  we  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  this  Disorder,  as  in  all  other 
maladies,  sometimes  terminating  in  Death, 
our  Remedies  will  not  always  be  efficacious ; 
yet  we  still  continue  to  apply  those  Remedies, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  often  they  may 
succeed. 

In  applying  Remedies  to  the  Disorder  of 
Death ,  though  our  experience  has  been  but 
little,  our  success  has  been  great.  We  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  art  in  those  cases,  which  seem  to 
be  most  adverse  to  our  hopes,  and  most  re¬ 
moved  from  the  power  of  our  Remedies. 
The  Disorder  of  Death ,  as  it  appears  in  the 
accident  of  drowning,  assumes  in  some  cases 
one  of  its  most  terrific  forms,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  attended  by  some  circumstances  most 

destructive 
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destructive  to  the  vital  principle.  All  will 
understand,  that  the  Cold,  which  is  most 
indicative  of  Death,  is  produced  more  sud¬ 
denly,  and  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon 
ihe  frame  under  this  accident,  than  in  those 
cases,  which  take  place  in  our  beds.  Other 
circumstances  sometimes  co-operate  likewise 
in  rendering  this  case  the  most  unpromising 
and  most  unfavorable;  such  as  the  injury 
which  the  body  often  receives  in  being  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  water,  and  in  the  injudicious 
management  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
business,  before  the  artist  arrives.  Now  the 
first  view  of  the  question  is  enough  to  shew 
us,  that  our  experience,  though  small,  has 
probably  been  employed  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  cases;  and  the  success,  which  has 
attended  our  efforts,  will  lead  us  to  extend 
our  practice,  cheered  by  good  presages  of 
other  cases,  more  favorable  to  our  views  and 
more  pliant  to  our  purposes. 

• 

The  hopes  and  the  exertions  of  the  Philo¬ 
sopher  will  be  alike  roused  by  the  knowledge 
and  by  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  He  will 
learn  from  their  experience,  that  much  has 
been  performed  in  cases,  which  are  probably 
most  unpropitious  to  his  art,  and  even  their 
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ignorance,  in  an  argument  like  this,  may 
supply  him  with  the  most  important  topics 
of  reflection,  which  will  be  excited  by  confi¬ 
dence  and  by  hope. — We  know  nothing  of 
those  subtle  operations,  by  which  life  is 
generated  and  preserved,  and  the  adepts  in 
the  art  of  medicine  are  furnished  with  no  ex¬ 
periments  and  even  with  no  theories,  which 
can  at  all  discourage  our  efforts  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Resuscitative  process.  The  pro¬ 
found  and  the  ignorant — the  wise  and  the 
foolish  are  alike  removed  from  all  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  and  they  are  equally  destitute 
of  any  information  respecting  the  nature  of 
those  first  principles,  on  which  the  presence 
or  the  extinction  of  vitality  necessarily 
depends. 

The  greatest  Sages  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
have  not  a  single  idea  to  impart  to  us  on  the 
various  modes,  by  which  in  different 
Diseases,  Death  is  produced:  They  are  not 
supplied  with  any  maxims,  by  which  they 
can  decide  on  the  irrecoverable  state  of  a 
pei’son  under  the  appearance  of  Death,  nor 
how  one  Disorder  is  distinguished  from  an¬ 
other,  by  the  fearful  property  of  necessarily 
and  finally  producing  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 

and 
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and  devices  of  art,  putrefactive  Death,  when 
it  has  once  superinduced  upon  the  frame 
the  signs  of  apparent  Death.  They  see  only 
with  the  most  ignorant,  that  animation  is 
suspended,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Lungs 
no  longer  perform  their  usual  office  in  the 
process  of  perceptible  breathing.  This  is  all 
which  they  see,  and  all  which  they  know, 
in  the  ordinary  cases,  where  Death  has  en¬ 
sued  after  the  process  of  preceding  Disorder  : 
The  reader  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  ignorance  of  all  Medical  Practitioners 
on  the  state  of  apparent  Death.- — No  series 
of  experiments,  I  must  again  urge,  has  been 
at  all  instituted  on  the  subject,  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
power  of  the  Medical  art  in  its  present  state, 
than  the  faculty  of  deciding  or  of  forming 
conjectures  on  the  nature  of  those  Diseases, 
which  certainly  annihilate  the  vital  princi¬ 
ple  at  the  moment,  when  such  Diseases  sus¬ 
pend  its  manifest  exhibition.  No  artist  has 
presumed  to  decide  or  even  pretends  ever  to 
have  meditated  on  those  mysterious  limits,  at 
which  the  essential  properties  of  Life  and 
Death  terminate  and  commence ;  those  awful 
boundaries  of  existence,  on  the  one  side  of 
which  the  creature  still  keeps  within  the  verge 
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of  Life  and  may  still  be  conscious  of  the 
blessings  of  being’ ;  on  the  other  side  of  which 
the  whole  frame  is  doomed  to  dissolution, 
and  consigned  for  ever  to  the  condition  of 
cloddish,  unconcious,  and  unfeeling  matter. 
All  this  is  wholly  removed  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  the  thoughts  of  our  greatest  adepts 
in  the  Art  of  Medicine.  Putrefaction  alone 
is  the  test,  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
and  this  is  alike  visible  to  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind.  But  even  incipient  Putrefac¬ 
tion  is  not  demanded  as  an  essential  criterion 
of  Death  previous  to  interment,  whatever 
caution  may  be  professed  or  pretended  by 
some  appearances  of  decent  delay  in  commit¬ 
ting  the  body  to  the  ground.  It  may  some¬ 
times  happen  indeed,  that  signs  of  incipient 
putrefaction  will  precede  the  ceremony  of 
interment,  but  this  is  all  accident,  and  not 
the  consequence  of  delay  protracted  for  that 
express  purpose.- — On  the  whole  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  Mankind  our  fellow  creatures  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  graves,  without  any  other  mark 
of  Death  visible  on  the  frame,  than  such, 
which  present  themselves  to  the  view,  in 
the  accident  of  Drowning. 
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Thus  then  we  perceive,  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  new  species  of  knowledge,  we  are 
alike  encouraged  by  that,  which  we  have 
learnt,  and  by  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
It  is  enough  for  the  enquiring  mind  to  have 
been  assured,  that  the  good,  which  it  pro¬ 
poses,  is  not  decidedly  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  art ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the 
experience,  which  we  have  obtained,  at 
once  brief  and  satisfactory,  has  the  two-fold 
advantage  of  ascertaining  much,  far  remote 
from  all  former  opinions  and  practises  of 
mankind,  and  of  promising  more,  still  far¬ 
ther  removed  beyond  all  the  present  concep¬ 
tions,  which  men  have  ventured  to  admit  on 
a  subject,  so  new  to  their  thoughts  and  so 
foreign  from  the  objects  of  their  science. — 
The  prospect  will  open  to  our  view,  as  we 
proceed  forward  in  our  course,  by  slow,  yet 
by  advancing  steps,  and  the  mind  will  fee 
cheered  by  the  progress,  which  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  make  in  its  pursuit,  without  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  limits,  by  which  it  may  be  bounded. 

It  is  agreed,  that  as  our  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  Healing  is  enlarged,  various  Diseases 
and  different  stages  of  the  same  Disease, 
which  were  before  deemed  incurable,  become 
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obedient  to  the  resources  of  Art  and  the  skill 
of  the  Practitioner,  who  is  ready  to  believe 
that  others  may  proced  in  the  same  science, 
with  the  same  success,  and  who  justly  looks 
forward  to  progressive  advancements  of 
future  artists,  by  which  his  own  deficiencies 
will  be  supplied,  and  his  own  errors  be  cor¬ 
rected.  In  all  former  ages  the  art  of  resto¬ 
ring  the  Dead  to  Life,  .or  applying-  Remedies 
to  the  Disorder  of  Death,  never  appeared 
among  the  inventions  of  men,  and  we  can 
readily  conceive,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
course  of  all  other  new  discoveries,  that  in 
so  early  a  period  after  its  adoption,  no  pro¬ 
gress  has  yet  been  made,  which  is  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  future  possible  and  pro¬ 
bable  advancement,  among  artists  roused  to 
exertions  by  the  most  important  of  all  pur¬ 
suits,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  hoped  and 
nothing  to  be  feared. 

The  writer  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
contemplate  amidst  the  acquisitions  of  a 
future  ag^,  the  state  of  perfection,  to  which 
the  Resuscitative  Process  may  finally  arrive, 
and  to  express  his  confidence,  or  his  hope, 
that  a  darling  project,  which  had  long  seized 
on  his  imagination,  might  be  at  last  crown¬ 
ed 
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ed  witli  a  process  adequate  to  its  importance 
and  its  purposes.  The  writer  might  hope 
even,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  excite  the 
ardor  of  the  present  age  in  the  same  pursuit, 
and  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
at  any  period,  the  concurrence  of  mankind  in 
the  same  cause,  he  will  be  enabled  to  boast 
of  an  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  his  project 
to  which  few7  other  projectors  can  pretend  in 
their  appeals  to  public  regard.  The  writer 
may  assuredly  boast,  that  the  zeal  of  man¬ 
kind  cannot  be  abused,  nor  their  expecta¬ 
tions  deceived,  by  the  possibility  of  incur¬ 
ring  an  unforeseen  evil  at  the  hazard  of  ant7 
visible  or  present  good.  In  this  project,  the 
activity  of  our  zeal  does  not  commence,  till 
the  extremity  of  the  evil  belonging  to  the 
case  has  been  incurred,  and  when  that  period 
is  arrived  at  which  no  danger  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  theories  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the 
practices  of  the  credulous.  This  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  or  too  strongly  urged ; 
and  if  the  project  should  he  wholly  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  all  its  parts,  still  an  important  point 
will  have  been  duly  examined,  and  finally 
ascertained.  The  disappointment  of  our  hopes 
whatever  they  might  be,  will  be  alleviated  by 
the  reflection,  that  a  question  of  high  preten- 
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mobs,  affording  some  promise  of  success,  lias 
been  decided  by  full  and  unequivocal  experi¬ 
ments,  to  be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  Art, 
and  the  powers  of  our  skill.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  that  I  appeal  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
community,  whose  imaginations  are  not  pre-¬ 
engaged  in  the  cause,  and  who  want  only  to 

/ 

be  convinced  or  reminded,  that  the  question  is 
not  so  much  a  point  of  Philosophical  enquiry, 
as  of  Moral  Duty  and  Civil  Policy. 

i 

'  The  time,  we  may  hope,  is  at  last  arrived, 
when  the  attention  of  mankind  will  no  longer 
slumber  over  a  theme  pregnant  with  such 

mighty  consequences,  and  the  nature  of  the 

•  * 

duty  will  be  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged, 
when  the  understanding  shall  have  been  duly 
excited  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
The  wildness  of  the  project,  or  the  miraculous 
termination  of  the  event,  as  it  might  have  been 
considered  in  some  periods,  can  afford  only  a 
topic  of  objection  to  the  most  ordinary  capa¬ 
city,  as  the  event  of  wonder  has  become  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  the  miracle  exists  no  more.  We 
have  already  seen  recorded  some  thousands  of 
instances,  in  which  the  Dead  have  been  raised 
to  life,  and  it  will  add  nothing  to  the  miracle, 
if  we  see  many  thousands  more  restored  like- 
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wise  to  existence,  who  have  presented  to  the 
view  the  same  appearances  of  Death,  and 
who  differ  only  from  the  examples  of  the  re¬ 
vived  Dead  already  exhibited  by  the  diversity 
of  accidents,  by  which  the  same  appearances 
were  produced.  It  is  the  change  from  Death 
to  Life,  which  operates  on  the  mind,  as  a  mi¬ 
raculous  event;  but  when  that  change  has 
become  familiar,  we  are  soon  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  event,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  proceding  in  their  due  course ;  tho" 
they  operated  under  new  combinations  parti¬ 
ally  and  imperfectly  understood.  We  then 
pass  forward  without  additional  amazement, 
from  one  series  of  examples  to  another,  diffe¬ 
ring  only  in  circumstances ;  and  this  compari¬ 
son  of  similar  cases  ought  surely  to  diminish 
the  wonder  of  the  event,  and  to  soften  if  not 
to  subdue  the  mind  to  the  conception  of  the 
project  and  the  devices  of  the  projector. 

There  is  however  one  supposition,  which 
would  indeed  conduct  us  to  a  miraculous 
event,  and  would  establish  a  case,  in  which 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  analogical 
reasoning,  w  ould  be  false  and  delusive.  It 
will  be  indeed  a  miracle,  which  removes  us 
altogether  from  the  sphere  of  natural  opera¬ 
tions 
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tion-s,  if  the  project,  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  should  after  a 
fair  trial  prove  to  be  entirely  unsuc- 
cesful ;  or  in  other  words,  if  an  event, 
which  had  already  happened  by  means  of  a 
Certain  process,  in  some  thousands  of  instan¬ 
ces  under  one  species  of  accident,  attended 
by  a  certain  appearance,  should  never  again 
be  produced  under  other  accidents,  bearing* 
the  same  appearance,  and  submitted  to  the 
same  process.  It  will  be  indeed  a  miracle  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind,  in  which,  as 
we  may  justly  conclude,  the  Laws  of  Nature 
have  ceased  to  operate,  without  any  concei¬ 
vable  cause  to  suspend  their  action,  if  the 
effects  of  the  Resuscitative  Process  should 
not  be  felt  beyond  the  boundaries,  to  which 
the  practice  has  already  been  advanced, 
and  that  an  Art  so  fortunately  commenced, 
should  at  these  limits  be  an  Art  no  more. 
We  surely  cannot  believe,  that  amidst  the 
infinite  variety  of  accidents  and  causes,  by 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Vital  Powers 
may  be  produced,  attended  by  the  same 
appearances ;  there  should  be  found  but  one 
or  two  Species  belonging  to  one  class  only, 
in  w  hich  a  numerous  series  of  the  most  de¬ 
cided  and  brilliant  experiments  attest  the 
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success  of  the  Resuscitative  Process,  and  that 
on  all  other  occasions,  the  efficacy  of  the 
same  Process,  though  employed  on  the  same 
appearances,  should  at  once  lose  all  its  pow¬ 
ers,  an  i  be  visible  no  more.  It  is  surely  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  resources  of 
the  Art  have  already  been  discovered,  detail¬ 
ed  and  exhausted,  and  that  every  thing* 
beyond  these  limits  is  the  idle — the  officious— 
and  the  ineffective  project,  of  a  wild  and  vi¬ 
sionary  enthusiast. 

In  unfolding  to  the  Public  a  new  train  of 
,  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  select,  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  work,  those  topics,  which  are  best 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  to  im¬ 
press  a  conviction,  that  all  the  former  concepti¬ 
ons  of  mankind  on  the  subject,  have  been  false, 
or  inadequate,  or  delusive.  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  collect  some  of  these  topics,  and  to 
exhibit  in  a  brief  manner  those  points  of  the 
argument,  which  are  most  prominent  and 
impressive,  with  the  purpose  of  discussing, 
under  a  more  detailed  form,  various  parts  of 
the  subject  in  separate  articles  of  the  work.— 

It  will  be  necessary  in  these  details  to  consi¬ 
der  the  question,  under  a  Medical  point  of 
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and  to  engage  in  an  enquiry,  in  which  I  must 
resort  to  the  technics)  language  of  the  Artist, 
while  1  discuss  the  doctrines,  which  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  his  Art.  Here  perhaps  it  might  be 
thought  the  duty  of  the  writer,  w;ho  is  not 
enrolled  among  the  Professors  of  Medicine, 
to'  express  some  diffidence  in  his  own  powers; 
and  to  exhibit  some  fears  of  falling  into  those? 
errors,  w  hich  may  weaken  or  pervert  the  force 
of  his  argument  in  the  discussion  of  a  Medical 
subject.— I  am  unwilling  however  to  express 
what  I  find  myself  unable  to  feel,  nor  am  I 
alarmed  by  any  apprehensions  of  destroying 
or  enfeebling  tbe  spirit  of  these  enquiries,  by 
a  deficiency  in  that  species  of  knowledge 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  professional  artist. 
Iain  not  only  contented  to  be  destitute  of  such 
an  advantage,  but  I  even  consider  this  defi- 
.  ciency  as  a  privilege  by  which  I  am  entitled 
to  address  the  Public,  with  more  plainness 
and  freedom,  and  enabled  to  pursue  my  argu¬ 
ment,  through  all  its  relations,  with  more 
variety  and  with  more  force. 

t  :* 

X 

There  has  been  no  conception  so  fatal  to 
the  progress  of  Human  Knowledge,  as  the 
prevailing  opinion,  which  supposes  the  all 

sufficiency  of  the  professional  character,  what¬ 


ever 
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evei*  that  profession  may  be,  to  discuss  the 
topics  of  his  art,  and  the,  utter  incapacity  ot 
all  others,  who  are  not  within  the  pale  oi. 
the  order,  to  engage  in  the  same  pursuit,  or 
to  acquire  any  ideas  on  the  same  subject.  We 
may  justly  regard  the  presumptions  of  the 
artist,  who  claims  exclusive  or  pre-eminent 
powers  in  investigating  the  various  branches 
of  his  art,  as  certain  proofs  of  his  ignorance 
in  the  principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and 
probable  indications  of  a  superficial  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  elements  of  his  own  professions 
The  alarms,  with  which  some  are  seized,  on 
entering  the  confines  of  another  profession,  are 
equally  groundless  with  the  presumption  of 
the  artist,  who  would  exclude  all  others  from 
the  same  precincts,  and  they  are  alike  derived 
from  false  conceptions  on  the  mode,  by  which 
research  should  be  pursued  for  the  benefit  of 
an  art,  through  its  various  branches  and  un¬ 
der  its  different  relations,  with  intelligence 
and  effect.  The  Artist  is  generally  enveloped 
m  the  clouds  of  his  professional  atmosphere, 
and  he  has  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  those 
first  simple  principles,  on  which  his  Art  is 
founded,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  original 
purpose,  for  which  it  was  adopted.  It  is  only 
by  the  effort  of  a  superior  understanding,  pre~ 
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its  original  freedom,  that  the  Artist,  under 
the  influence  of  his  Professional  character, 
is  enabled  to  recur  back  to  these  first  prin¬ 
ciples  and  to  profit  by  their  application  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Art.  If  the  secrets  of 
Nature  are  to  be  investigated,  her  visible 
operations  must  be  seen  by  the  profound 
Adept  in  any  science,  under  the  same  view, 
which  they  present  to  the  ordinary  observer ; 
or  he  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  apply  the 
devices  of  that  science,  to  the  developement  of 
her  laws  and  her  processes,  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect. — The  familiar  accident 
of  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree,  to  w  hich  all 
ey  es  are  witness,  became  a  fact  pregnant  with 
mighty  consequences,  when  it  passed  from  the 
eye,  to  the  mind  of  hsewton,  and  from  this  sim¬ 
ple  operation  he  proceeded  step  by  step,  with 
slow,  but  persevering  efforts,  till  the  System 

of  the  Universe  became  unfolded  to  his  view. 

« 

The  art  of  Medicine  in  our  own  country 

w 

and  throughout  Europe,  before  the  days  of 
Sydenham,  presents  to  us  a  series  of  Artifices 
which  appear  totally  foreign  to  any  pur¬ 
pose,  connected  with  the  art  of  Healing,  and 
altogether  remote  from  the  processes  of  Na¬ 
ture,  as  they  are  understood,  seen,  and  felt,  by 

all 
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all,  in  the  familiar  accidents  of  Human  life.— 
The  practice  introduced  by  Sydenham  may 
be  considered  as  founded  on  a  great  discovery 
indeed,  if  we  regard  its  consequences,  and  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  state  of  opinions  which  then 
/ 

prevailed  among  the  Professors  of  Medicine, 
This  discovery  however,  consisted  only  in 
finding  out  what  every  one  knew  and  felt, 
except  the  Sages  belonging  to  the  Art,  who 
appeared,  while  they  were  moving  within  the 
pale  of  their  profession,  to  be  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  Nature, 
which  were  passing  in  the  world  around  them 
Sydenham  had  the  power  to  discover,  and 
had  moreover  the  hardihood  to  maintain,  that 
the  antidote  to  heat  was  Cold — that  the  fury 
of  internal  fire  in  a  burning  Fever  was  not 
cooled,  but  rendered  still  more  furious  by  the 
addition  of  external  fire  in  a  room,  from  which 
every  breath  of  fresh  air  was  excluded — as  if 
an  Hermetical  seal  had  been  placed  upon  the 
apartment.  Monstrous  as  the  practice  may 
appear  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  fire;  it  is  a  device  whijch 
may  well  proceed  from  the  efforts  of  Art, 
working  on  its  own  materials,  nor  must  we 
wonder  that  maxims  equally  abhorrent  to  rea¬ 
son  should  prevail  at  any  time,  in  any  system 
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Art,  however  enlightened  the  period,  may  ap-  > 
pear,  in  which  such  opinions  are  to  be  found. 

I  Shall  proceed  therefore  in  the  course  of 
my  Enquiries,  fearless  of  any  consequences, 
which  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  arise 
from  not  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  collect  from  the  stores  of  others,  whatever 
may  contribute  to  strengthen  the  force  of  my 
argument.  I  shall  profit  by  the  facts  and 
the  experiments,  which  these  Artists,  have  ex¬ 
hibited  in  records  alike  visible  to  all,  with¬ 
out  being  confined  within  those  trammels, 
which  might  lead  me  to  acquiesce  implicitly 
in  their  conclusions,  or  to  be  guided  on  every 
occasion  by  their  principles  and  their  prac¬ 
tises.  In  following  this  course  I  persuade 
myself,  that  I  shall  not  lose,  but  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  Professors  of  Medicine^ 
whose  good  opinion  I  should  be  most  proud 
to  merit,  and  whose  co-operation  T  should 
be  most  anxious  to  secure.  The  Medical  order 
of  the  present  day  is  furnished  with  a  race  of 
enlightened  men,  skilled  in  the  sciences,  and 
conversant  in  the  pursuits  of  the  age,  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  existing  world  in  the  habits  of 
social  and  cultivated  life,  and  alike  qualified 

to 
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io  receive  and  to  impart  the  good,  which  pe¬ 
riods  of  enlarged  cultivation  generate  for  the 

o  O 

advancement  of  our  condition. 

Under  these  impressions  I  submit  my  cause 
to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Public,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Art  will 

concur  in  their  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

\ 

taining  a  frill  and  fair  examination  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  a 
subject  of  mighty  import,  for  the  due  discus¬ 
sion  of  Mankind.  If  the  Writer  presents  him¬ 
self  to  the  Public  as  a  Teacher  of  new  and 
strange  doctrines,  his  appeal  appears  under 
a  favourable  and  conciliating  form,  such  as 
few  Teachers  of  strange  doctrines  ever  assum¬ 
ed  in  the  promulgation  of  their  projects.— 
The  world  does  wisely,  when  it  receives  with 
caution  and  suspicion  any  schemes  of  untried 
good ;  and  men  are  justly  alarmed  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  incurring  accidents,  which  might 
counteract  and  destroy  the  good,  or  even  ge~ 
nerate  the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied. 

But  the  Projector  stands  on  high  ground  in¬ 
deed,  when  he  can  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
world,  with  an  assurance  of  conviction  from 
all  around  him,  that  every  thing  most  precious 

to 
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to  man  may  be  gained  by  bis  projects,  if  he 
succeeds ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  lost,  if  he 
should  fail.  It  is  indeed  no  common  topic  of 
exultation,  when  a  preacher  of  strange  doc¬ 
trine  may  boast  and  is  believed,  that  his  de¬ 
vices  are  applied  on  an  occasion,  when  they 
admit  hope  and  exclude  hazard ; — when  they 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  power  of  causing 
or  increasing  the  dreaded  evil,  that  they  do 
not  even  commence  their  action,  till  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  evil  has  already  occurred,  and 
till  all  the  arts,  employed  by  others  for  the 
preservation  of  the  good,  have  been  abandoned 
in  despair.  Rare  indeed  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Projector  in  his  claims  for  Public  favor 
and  acceptance,  when  he  urges  the  adoption 
of  Projects,  in  which  he  can  fail  only  because 
he  cannot  reverse  the  doom,  which  Nature  has 
already  stamped  upon  the  frame — the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  lifeless  clod  ;  while  perchance  he  may 
sometimes  succeed  in  the  wonderous  work 
of  reanimating  Man,  and  of  creating,  or  re¬ 
calling  a  soul  even  under  the  Ribs  of  Death. 
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Alarms  about  Premature  Interment ,  but  loo  well 
founded',  and  especially  prom  a  cause  little  tinder - 
stood : — Preposterous  device  of  the  Alarmists  on 
the  dreaded  possibility  of  latent  Ufe ,  namely ,  that 
of  delaying  Interment ,  £///  Putrefaction  the  sup - 
posed  sign  of  absolute  Death  appears  ;  a  device  not 
proposing  means  to  revive  latent  life ,  «  plan 

to  secure  doubtful  Death .  After  all ,  the  test  of 
Putrefaction  fallacious:  so  far  from  being  an  in¬ 
fallible  Sign  of  Death,  that  it  is  in  some  Disor¬ 
ders  a  favourable  Symptom:  But  whatever  it 
may  he,  our  Interments  are  not  regulated  by  its 
appearance . 

Alarms  about  Premature  Interment  appear 
in  latter  times  to  have  seized  on  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  men;  tho’  these  terrors,  however  well 
founded  they  may  he,  have  added  nothing'  to 
the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  nor  have  they 
produced  any  important  change  on  the  insti¬ 
tutions  or  customs  of  mankind.  The  writers* 
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who  have  raised  these  alarms,  have  exhibited 
in  the  conception  of  the  subject  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  example  of  an  understanding*,  lost 
and  bewildered  amidst  the  mazes  of  its  own 
fears.  It  is  said,  that  Children  are  so  terrified 
when  they  are  left  alone  in  the  same  chamber 
with  a  corpse,  that  they  rush  directly  forward 
to  the  object  of  their  terror,  and  even  clasp  it 
in  their  arms.  In  the  conceptions  about  Pre¬ 
mature  Interment ,  something*  of  this  kind  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  happened,  and  the  terrified  in 
the  alarm  of  fear  have  encountered  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  secure  the  very  evil,  which  they 
most  shunned,  and  this  too  they  have  done  on 
an  occasion,  when  the  alarms,  with  which  they 
were  impressed,  if  well  founded,  implied  and 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  good, 
which  they  most  desired.  Nay  such  have  been 
their  perverted  conceptions  on  the  subject, 
that  though  they  confessed  and  almost  pre¬ 
dicted  the  actual  possession  of  such  a  blessing; 
their  device  was  directed  not  to  secure  the 
good,  or  to  turn  it  to  a  good  account,  but 
even  to  prevent  its  existence  by  securing  the 
opposite  evil. 

Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  in  the  Practices 
which  are  recommended,  one  enormity  has 

been 
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been  exchanged  for  another,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  enormity,  which  remains,  is  grea¬ 
ter  than  that,  which  has  been  rejected.  We 
shall  assuredly  form  this  opinion,  if  we  regard 
only  the  state  of  the  understanding  in  both  ca¬ 
ses  and  consider,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
mind  was  totally  unoccupied  on  the  subject, 
and  no  evil,  was  supposed  to  exist,  while  in 
the  latter  case  the  mind  was  awake  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  its  faculties  were 
actually  employed  in  devising  a  practise,  by 
which  the  enormity  might  be  remedied.  In 
some  Countries  the  time  of  Interment  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  the  time  of  Death;  and 
men  appear  to  have  hurried  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  into  their  graves,  as  if  to  cut  off  all 
possible  chance  of  that  revival,  about  which 
at  all  times  some  stories  had  been  related ;  or 
to  banish  that  revival  to  a  spot,  about  which 
alarms  had  been  excited  as  the  fearful  scene 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  event.  A 
French  writer  in  the  last  century  published 
a  work  of  some  note,  on  the  Uncertainty  of 
the  Signs  of  Death  and  he  has  recorded  various 
stories  of  recovery  under  the  signs  of  apparent 
Death  both  before  and  after  burial.  Alarms, 
since  that  period,  have  prevailed  at  different 
times  throughout  Europe  with  various  degrees 
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of  force ;  as  the  writers  in  each  Nation  have 
occasionally  roused  the  fears  of  their  country¬ 
men  by  directing'  their  attention  to  a  topic  so 
alopted  to  a  theme  of  terror. 

We  shall  all,  I  trust,  row  agree,  who  are 
destined  to  think  and  reason  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  nothing  can  be  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  than  the  conclusion,  which  has  been 
drawn  from  these  narratives,  of  persons  reco¬ 
vering  under  the  signs  of  apparent  Death,  or 
than  the  practice,  which  has  been  since  adop¬ 
ted  in  consequence  of  this  conclusion. —The 
plan,  which  has  been  devised  on  observing 
these  facts  of  recovery  after  apparent  Death 
was,  that  the  time  of  interment  should  be  de¬ 
layed  till  the  signs  of  incipient  Putrefaction 
were  visible  upon  the  body,  which  were  then 
considered  as  certain  and  infallible  criterions 
of  absolute  and  irrecoverable  Death,  This  is 
all,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  perform¬ 
ed,  but  even  on  this  head  nothing  has  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  countries  the 
time  of  Interment  has  been  a  little  delay¬ 
ed;  but  hasty  burials  still  continue  to  pre-> 
vail  in  most  Nations  of  Europe  but  our  own; 
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where  custom  has  established  a  more  extended 
period  between  the  Death  and  the  Burial.  We 
&tt  know  however,  that  this  custom  only  pre¬ 
vails,  because  it  has  been  once  established, 
and  not  from  any  regard  to  the  cause,  from 
which  it  ,vas  at  first  derived.  In  our  or¬ 
dinary  practise  we  trouble  ourselves  but  little 
about  the  signs  of  incipient  Putrefaction ,  and 
our  interments  are  regulated  by  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  families,  to  whom  the  departed 
belong.  We  may  justly  therefore  affirm,  that 
if  this  conclusion  be  the  just  and  rational  de¬ 
duction,  which  ought  to  be  formed  on  such 
an  occasion,  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  even  on  that  very  point,  to  which  alone 
mankind  have  directed  their  attention. 

But  surely  a  more  extraordinary  conclusion 
was  never  formed  ;  and  our  astonishment  will 
be  excited,  that  the  conceptions  and  practices 
of  mankind  were  not  altogether  of  an  opposite 
nature.  The  conclusion, which  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  stories  of  persons  reco¬ 
vering  in  a  state  of  apparent  Death,  is  assuredly 
this;  that  since  unassisted  nature  by  force  of  her 
own  efforts,  was  sometimes  enabled  to  effect  a 
recovery ;  there  is  great  reason  to  hope,  that 
with  some  assistance  she  might  often  be  ena¬ 
bled 
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bled  to  accomplish  her  purpose  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  afford  to  her 
enfeebled  powers  this  assistance,  which  she 
seemed  by  such  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
recorded  and  undoubled  facts  to  demand  at 
our  hands.  We  might  have  imagined,  that 
our  reason  would  have  conducted  us  to  hopes 
and  prospects  like  these,  and  that  some  arts 
of  recovery  would  have  been  devised  and 
adopted. — But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no¬ 
thing  but  horrors  and  alarms  have  been  exci¬ 
ted,  and  every  thing  like  Hope  has  been  ba¬ 
nished  from  our  conceptions  and  our  practise. 
The  minds  of  men  have  been  struck  with  such 
panic  fears,  that  their  friends  may  possibly 
recover  in  their  graves,  that  all  hopes  of  a 
recovery  out  of  their  graves  have  been  totally 
obliterated  from  their  thoughts. 

Amidst  these  fears  and  precautions  about 
Premature  Interment ,  men  acknowledge,  that 
a  recovery  is  possible,  and  therefore  that  the 
Vital  Principle  may  be  still  extant;  and  what 
is  their  conclusion  ?  Not  that  Remedies  should 
be  applied  to  excite  and  bring  it  again  into  ac¬ 
tion,  but  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  extin¬ 
guish  itself.  Their  minds  are  deeply  impres- 
»ed  with  the  possibility  of  a  recovery,  but  so 
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strangely  have  they  confounded  their  ideas  by 
the  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  that  they 
regard  this  recovery,  not  with  feelings  of 
joy  but  of  terror,  by  removing  it  to  a  spot, 
in  which  it  can  only  be  considered  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  ineffable  consternation  and  dismay. 
It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  the  idea  of 
a  possible  recovery  would  have  been  associa¬ 
ted  with  a  spot,  by  which  it  would  be  regard¬ 
ed,  as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  not  as  the 
consummation  of  Human  calamity.  It  might 
have  been  imagined,  that  this  possible  Reco¬ 
very,  would  have  been  referred  to  a  state  in 
which  it  would  be  indeed  a  Recovery  attended 
with  the  consequences  of  Life,  and  not  that 
species  of  Recovery,  which  must  immediately 
terminate  in  Death ,  under  the  most  terrific 
and  horrible  of  its  forms. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  our  perver¬ 
ted  conceptions  on  this  subject  should  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  various  points  of  view ;  as  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  Human  know¬ 
ledge  than  the  idea,  that  in  our  efforts  to  re¬ 
medy  an  evil,  something  has  been  atchieved 
for  the  advancement  of  our  condition,  when  it 
has  only  happened,  that  one  enormity  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  another.  The  Alarmists  in  their 
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terrors  about  Premature  Interment,  (  it  must 
be  again  repeated,  )  have  placed  their  under¬ 
standings  in  such  a  state,  that  their  very 
alarms  consist  in  the  dread  of  possessing  the 
good,  which  they  would  most  desire,  the 
blessing  of  Life;  and  they  actually  plan  a  de¬ 
vice,  which  they  proclaim  and  propagate  as  a 
great  effort  of  their  skill,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  intercepting  and  destroying  its 
existence* 

Their  imaginations  are  so  entangled  with 
the  terrors  of  the  grave,  that  they  cannot 
conceive  Life,  in  its  dubious  state,  under  any 
other  form  but  as  connected  with  that  spot* 
The  possibility  of  latent  Life,  which  they  ac¬ 
knowledge,  does  not  fill  their  minds,  as  I  ob¬ 
served,  with  hope,  but  with  horror:  — It  does 
not  suggest  conceptions  or  devices  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  that  Life,  but  it  inspires  them  with 
the  desperate  project  of  preventing  such  a  re¬ 
covery  by  its  absolute  annihilation.  Their 
terrors  are  not  appeased,  till  they  have  kil¬ 
led  the  object,  in  whom  they  suspect  this 
fearful  property  of  Life  to  be  still  lurking ;  nor 
are  their  minds  composed,  till  they  have  made 
assurance  double  sure,  and  converted  doubtful 
apparent  Death  into  certain — unequivocal 
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Putrefactive  Death,  in  which  every  spark  of 
latent  Life  is  for  ever  extinguished  without 
the  possibility  of  recovery  or  recall. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  and  perverted 
conceptions,  which  have  seized  on  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  men,  and  so  estranged  have  they 
been  from  all  the  cheering  prospects  of  hope, 
and  the  promising  devices  of  Art,  which,  as 
we  might  have  supposed,  the  recorded  facts 
of  latent  Life  existing  under  apparent  Death 
would  have  suggested  to  their  minds,  with 
direct  and  irresistible  effect.  If  then  these 
narratives  of  Recovery  after  Death  should  at 
all  times  have  conducted  men  to  the  hopes  of 
restoring  the  vital  principle  by  the  resources 
of  Art,  with  what  force  and  confidence  ought 
the  same  conclusion  to  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  man  in  the  present  age, 
w  hen  we  have  been  witness  to  so  many  exam¬ 
ples,  in  which  Art  has  recalled  to  Life  the  de¬ 
voted  victims  of  Death  and  of  the  Grave. 

However  perverted  may  have  been  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  mankind  on  the  facts,  which  are 
related  of  a  recovery  from  Death  in  the 
Grave  ;  their  horror  at  the  possibility  of  this 
event  is  but  too  well  founded;  tho*  they  are 
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little  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  peril,  which 
lias  excited  their  alarms.  How  would  that 
horror  have  been  increased  if  they  had  known, 
that  such  an  event,  which  they  conceived  on¬ 
ly  to  be  possible  from  an  accident  almost  of  a 
miraculous  kind,  may  even  under  one  point  of 
view  be  considered  as  an  occurrence,  certainly 
not  unnatural,  and  perhaps  not  improbable. 
In  the  Language  of  sentiment  we  talk  of  the 
Earthly  receptacle  of  the  Dead,  as  the  cold 
Grave,  but  in  the  Languageof  Physical  truth 
the  Grave  is  the  Warm  genial  spot  of  Earth 
endowed  with  every  property  most  propitious 
to  the  process  of  Resuscitation.  Among  the 
various  devices  for  restoring*  the  warmth  of  the 
frame  after  drowning,  it  is  recommended,  that 
the  body  should  be  covered  over  with  warm 
embers,  or  warm  grains,  if  any  favourable 
opportunity  should  occur  of  procuring  this 
species  of  assistance.  Rut  the  Warm  Earth 
is  present  on  all  occasions,  and  if  other  impor¬ 
tant  operations  in  the  Resuscitative  process 
could  proceed  with  facility,  when  the  body 
was  buried  up  in  the  Earth;  there  is  assuredly 
no  spot,  which  would  co-operate  so  efficiently 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Artist  in  his  work  of 
reanimating  the  Dead.  The  power  of  fresh 
Earth  in  exciting  the  languid  powers  of  the 
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frame  is  known  to  all,  and  a  popular  writer 
on  Domestic  Medicine  has  conceived  that  pre¬ 
cious  property  of  the  Ground  under  a  point 
of  view,  which  induces  him  to  communicate 
this  truth  to  the  Public,  as  an  article 
of  the  most  alarming  intelligence.  He  warns 
the  incautious  world  not  to  trust  the  Corpse 
too  soon  within  the  restorative  and  balmy  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Grave ,  lest  perchance  it  should 
recover  in  a  spot,  which,  under  his  mode  of 
conception,  becomes  a  portentous  scene  of 
horrible  efficacy  in  the  process  of  reanimating 
the  Dead.  “Early  burial  “( observes  our 
“Artist)1’  was  so  much  enforced  during*  the 
“plague  at  Marseilles,  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
“in  his  treatise  on  Air,  asserts,  that  it  was 
“clearly  ascertained  many  were  buried  alive ; 
“a  body  apparently  dead  should  not,  there- 
“fore,  be  too  hastily  consigned  to  the  grave, 

'  “ the  natural  heat  and  pure  air  of  the  Eai'th 
“ being  very  powerful  agents  in  restoring  the 
“  vital  functions  in  case  of  their  suspension 
(Reece’s  Medical  Guide  P.  1.  p.  111—2.) 
Such  are  the  admonitions  of  Professional  Sa¬ 
ges,  and  such  is  the  operation  of  the  Human 
mind  in  the  deductions  of  Science,  that  the 
Artist  in  disclosing  a  blessed  and  almost  mi¬ 
raculous  property  of  the  earth,  denounces  this 
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quality  as  a  mighty  evil,  exceeding  in  terror 
all  that  is  most  terrible  in  the  imagination  of 
man. 

Incipient  1  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes 

Putrefaction  |  we  shall  still  find  that  the  con- 
with  other  signs  >  .  .  .  4  , 

of  Death,  i  ceptions— the  conclusions  and 

Fallacious .  J  the  practises,  arising  from  the 
alarms  about  recovery  after  apparent  Death, 
are  at  once  perverted  from  their  due  course, 
and  are  unavailing'  in  their  destined  purpose. 
If  even  the  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  occasi¬ 
on  had  been  justly  formed,  and  if  the  device 
of  converting  apparent  into  absolute  Death, 
without  an y* attempt  to  transform  it  into  real 
Life,  had  been  well  imagined;  the  projectors 
would  still  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  de¬ 
vice;  Even  their  great  security  against  the 
dreaded  evil,  the  appearance  of  incipient 
Putrefaction ,  which  they  consider  to  be  an 
unequivocal  criterion  of  absolute  Death,  is 
itself  on  some  occasions  a  sign  altogether 
futile  and  fallacious.  Incipient  Putrefaction 
in  certain  maladies  is  so  far  from  being  an 
infallible  Sign  of  Death,  that  it  is  even  a  fa¬ 
vourable  symptom  in  the  state  of  the  Disor¬ 
der.  But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  their 
criterion,  the  customs  of  mankind  are  not 
regulated  by  its  appearance.  I  have  before 
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observed,  that  tW  some  decent  appearances 
of  delayed  Interment  are  preferred,  the  time 
of  burial  is  commonly  decided  by  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  family,  to  which  the  Dead  be¬ 
long,  nor  is  it  considered  as  a  duty  to  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  Putrefaction,  as  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  sign  previous  to 
Interment. 


The  Physicians  of  a  former  age  appear  to 
have  bestowed  much  attention  in  considering 
the  various  Signs  of  Death,  about  which 
modern  Practitioners  think  and  care  so  little  ; 
though  the  result  of  this  Professional  diligence 
and  neglect,  as  relating  to  the  fate  of  the 
Dead,  is  in  ordinary  cases  precisely  of  the 
same  kind  in  every  period.  At  all  times, 
doubts  existed  about  the  certainty  of  such 
Signs,  and  these  suspicions  prompted  the 
Practitioners  of  a  former  age,  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  and  to  apply  various  criterions,  by 
which  that  dubious  point  might  be  more  ful¬ 
ly  ascertained.  The  modem  Practitioners, 
who  entertain  or  who  have  reason  to  enter¬ 
tain  more  doubts  on  this  subject,  give  them¬ 
selves,  I  believe,  no  concern  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  they  are  in  general  contented  with 
the  intelligence  and  evidence  which  they 
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receive  from  the  attendants  about  the  sick* 
that  their  patients  are  Dead, 

The  modern  Practitioners,  believing’  or  ha¬ 
ving’  cause  to  believe,  that  all  signs  are  falla¬ 
cious,  think  it  perhaps  unnecessary  to  enquire* 
about  a  matter  in  which  there  are  no  criteri- 
ons  to  ascertain  the  object  of  their  search ;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  in  proportion  as  the  pe¬ 
rils  of  the  case  are  acknowledged  to  be  great¬ 
er,  less  diligence  is  employed  about  the  ques  ¬ 
tion  and  less  care  is  adopted  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  the  evil.  Among  the  criterions  of 
Death,  collected  by  the  ancient  Physicians 
the  following  are  enumerated;  the  familiar 
sign  of  the  stoppage  of  the  pulse  and  respira¬ 
tion- — the  cadaverous  countenance — the  fixed, 
the  flaccid  and  the  glassy  eye,  the  dilated 
pupil,  the  intense  and  universal  cold  &c:  the 
evidence  arising  from  applying  the  flame  of  a 
taper,  a  lock  of  hair,  a  mirror  to  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  or  a  cup  of  water  to  the  $crobi~ 
cuius  cordis  &c.  &c.  [  Kite’s  Dissertation.  ] 
These  tests  appear  to  have  been  often-times 
applied  by  the  old  Physicians,  with  that  mix¬ 
ture  of  doubt  and  confidence,  which  is  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  man  in  every  state  of  his  condition, 
and  more  particularly,  as  a  creature  of  Art, 
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at  once  alarmed  by  bis  fears  and  elated  by  the 
resources  of  his  science,  and  the  devices  of  his 
skill.  + 

Their  master  Celsus ,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
wizard  proclaiming  the  powers  of  his  Art, 
has  contributed  to  bind  his  disciples  in  spells 
of  the  same  delusion,  and  while  they  are 
taught  the  difficulties  which  await  their  deli¬ 
beration,  they  are  flattered  into  a  belief  of 
the  rectitude  of  their  decisions.  Democritus, 
says  he,  a  man  justly  of  a  great  name  has 
affirmed,  that  the  signs  of  Death  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  that  Physicians  cannot  depend  on 
them,  as  infallible.  He  acknowledges,  that 
these  signs  have  sometimes  indeed  been  the 
causes  of  error,  but  maintains,  that  we 
should  not  bring  a  charge  against  the  Art 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Artist,  and  that 
Asclepiades  will  discover  the  truth,  while  the 
unskilful  Physicians  are  deluded  in  their 
conjectures.  (  Cels.  Lib.  2.  C.  8.  ) 

|  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  the  criterions  of  Death,  deri« 
ved  from  the  Looking  Glass  and  the  Feather ,  were  familiar  appli° 
cations.  We  all  remember,  how  the  great  Bard  has  described  the 
fluctuation  of  the  passions,  which  agitate  the  conflicting  mind, 
while  these  momentous  tests  are  deciding  the  fate  of  a  darling 
object. 

Lear .  “  O  !  she  is  gone  for  ever! 

“  I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives  s 
“  She’s  dead  as  earth Lend  me  a  Looking  Glass , 
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The  ignorant  and  the  unpracticed  in  their 
art,  are  not  the  only  Physicians,  as  Celsus  ima¬ 
gines,  who  have  been  deceived  by  the  Signs  of 
Death ;  but  even  the  greatest  of  his  order  in 
latter  times,  far  exceeding  in  renown  the 
fame  of  Asclepiades ,  has  been  involved  in  the 
same  delusion,  under  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
comfiture,  most  afflicting  and  impressive.  It 
is  a  fact  universally  known,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  Artists  in  the  structure  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  frame,  the  celebrated  Anatomist 
Ves  alius,  commenced  the  operations  of  dis¬ 
section  upon  a  Spanish  Gentleman  under  the 
signs  of  Death ;  when,  to  his  ineffable  conster¬ 
nation  and  dismay,  he  found  the  heart  of  his 
Patient  beating  under  his  knife.  The  sequel 
and  catastrophe  of  this  trajedy  correspond  to 
its  commencement.  Vesaeius,  tho?  Physician 
to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  was  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  heaviest  of 
their  punishments,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued 

from 

ie  If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 

4C  Why  then  she  lives.” 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promised  end  ? 

Erfg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 

Alb.  Fall  and  cease ! 

hear.  This  Feather  stirs,  she  lives  1  if  it  be  so, 

14  It  is  a  chance  that  doth  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  1  have  felt.” 

Act  V.  Se,  Last- 
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their  hands  by  the  power  of  the  King’,  who 
could  only  obtain  for  him  the  privilege  of 
expiating  his  offence  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  At  his  return  to  Europe,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Venetians,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  celebrated  Falopius,  he  was  ship¬ 
wrecked,  near  Zante,  where  he  miserably 
perished,  after  wandering  about  the  woods, 
and  enduring  the  extremities  of  hunger  and 
the  various  evils  of  so  desolate  a  condition. 

i 

This  story  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  kind,  and  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  It  affords  to  succeeding  times  a  les¬ 
son  of  the  highest  import,  which  should  for 
ever  have  suppressed  the  confidence  of  all 
Medical  Artists  in  their  decisions  on  a  ques¬ 
tion,  in  which  Vesalius  himself,  with  all  his 
science  had  been  so  fatally  deluded. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  entertained  on  some  of  the  criterions 
of  Death,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  opinion,  almost  universal,  in  every 
period  that  the  Sign  of  Putrefaction  was  in¬ 
fallible.  In  latter  times  the  fears  of  the 
Alarmists  on  Premature  Interment  were 
at  once  quieted,  when  the  unequivocal  test, 
as  they  conceived  it  to  be,  of  incipient 
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Putrefaction  became  visible  on  the  frame.  It 
has  now  however  been  declared,  that  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  Putrefaction  is  no  infallible  criterion, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  even  in  some  Ma¬ 
ladies  a  favourable  circumstance  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Disease.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Kite  observes,  “  Putrefaction  has  by  every 
“one  been  deemed  a  positive  and  unequi- 
“  vocal  sign  of  absolute  Death  ;  and  so  most 
“  certainly  it  is,  when  far  advanced ;  but  in  its 
“  incipient,  early  state;  even  this  is  to  be  view- 
“  ed  with  a  doubtful,  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
“  can  only  be  admitted  in  a  certain  degree  ;  for 
“  there  are  some  Diseases,  to  which  the  living 
“  body  is  liable,  that  so  nearly  resemble  putre¬ 
faction,  as  I  conceive  may  be  easily  con¬ 
founded.”  Mr.  Kite  records  among  these 
disorders  the  confluent  Small  Pox  and  the 
Sea  Scurvy. 

Dr.  Ferriar  has  remarked,  that  “the  ancients 
“appear  to  have  acknowledged  no  difference 
“  between  the  Putrefaction  of  the  living  and 
“  the  dead  body , and  this  important  distinction 
“is  too  much  neglected  by  modern  writers.” 
Some  have  thought,  that  Living  Putridity 
consists  in  the  corruption  of  the  lympth,  and 
Dead  in  the  corruption  of the  blood/" 

The 
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•‘The  distinction  between  them”  (says  Dr. 
Ferriar)  “is  very  obvious  in  some  Diseases: 
“The  last  degree  of  Putrefaction,  the  absolute 
“death  of  the  solids,  is  so  far  from  being* 
“the  last  stage  of  Pestilential  Disorders  that 
“it  is  a  favourable  symptom  in  Typhus,  when 
“the  nails  and  extremities  of  the  fingers  mor¬ 
tify  :  Patients  commonly  recover  with  this 
“appearance,  which  is  the  Necrosis  of  Sau~ 
“va«e.  And  I  have  been  informed,”  adds 
this  intelligent  writer  ;  ”by  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  friend,  who  now  occupies  the  Anatomi- 
“cal  chair  in  one  of  the  Universities  of  a 
“neighbouring  kingdom,  that  while  he  assis¬ 
ted  in  the  late  Dr.  Hunter’s  dissecting  room, 
“he  observed  that  bodies  marked  with  petech- 
“iae,  therefore  probably  dead  of  malignant 
“fevers,  did  not  putrifv  so  soon,  as  those, 
“which  were  entirely  free  from  petechial 
“appearances.”  Dr.  Ferriar  closes  these 
remarks  by  observing,  that,  “  the  poisons 
“produced  by  these  two  different  kinds  of 
“Putridity  are  communicated  generally  in 
“different  ways,  and  give  rise  to  different 
“symptoms.”  ( Ferriar’s  Medical  Histories , 
On  the  origin  of  contagious  and  new  Disor¬ 
ders,  p.  229. ) 
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We  have  here  a  most  extraordinary  and 
important  fact,  which  may  supply  abundant 
materials  of  the  most  profitable  meditation. 
We  see,  that  Bodies  may  admit,  under  the 
appearances  of  Death,  the  signs  of  Putridity- 
appropriate  to  the  Living  Body  :  We  per¬ 
ceive  moreover,  that  these  marks  so  far  from 
being  the  signs  of  absolute  and  Putrefactive 
Death,  are  even  favorable  symptoms  in  the 
turn  of  the  Disorder,  while  the  Person  is 
alive;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  we 
learn  likewise,  that  when  appearances  of 
Death  are  superinduced  upon  the  frame, 
this  species  of  Putridity  is  found  to  operate 
as  a  kind  of  antidote  or  remedy,  which  stops 
the  process  of  that  Deadly  Putrefaction ,  by 
which  the  compages  of  the  animal  system  is 
utterly  dissolved  and  destroyed.  This  por¬ 
tentous  fact  presents  a  most  fearful  conside¬ 
ration  to  the  mind,  with  which  it  has,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  never  yet  been  duly  and  fully  impres¬ 
sed.  We  have  seen  the  suspicions,  which 
have  existed  respecting  this  matter,  in  the 
fears  of  Arbuthnot,  that  many  were  buried 
alive  during  the  Plague  at  Marseilles,  and  we 
shall  find  on  examining  the  stores,  which  are 
collected  respecting  Recovery,  under  the 
signs  of  apparent  Death,  that  many  of  them 
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relate  to  persons,  who  had  previously  labour¬ 
ed  under  the  Plague  or  some  Contagious 
Disorder.* 

Whether  the  bodies,  which  are  marked 
with  the  signs  of  Living  Putridity ,  and 

*  Dr.  Bree  produces  an  example  of  this  species  of  recovery, 
with  some  remarks,  which  well  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  “  A  Rustic  appeared  to  die  of  the  Plague ,  and  after 
“  three  days  discovered  no  signs  of  respiration,  but  being  carried  to 
“  the  grave,  recovered ,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards,”  Dr.  Bree, 
who  has  diligently  studied  the  subject  of  disordered  Respiration 
and  has  justly  gained  much  celebrity  for  his  Treatise  on  this  subject 
and  for  his  skill  in  the  cure  of  the  Asthma,  notices  the  extraordinary 
stories,  so  well  established,  of  Divers  in  the  Pearl  Fisheries,  who 
are  said  to  remain  in  water  half  an  hour,  or  longer.  Instances  of  ap* 
parent  Death  from  drowning”  says  this  writer,  “are  numerous,  and 
“  consequent  recoveries,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Humane  So- 
“  ciety,  are  authenticated  beyond  suspicion  or  doubt,  to  the  honour 
“  of  that  invaluable  institution:  many  cnrions  instances  are  extant  of 
“  persons  roused  from  the  Tomb  of  Death,  by  accident  or  design, 
“and  may  be  seen  in  Diemerbroek,”  &c.  On  the  view  of  such  facts. 
Dr,  Bree  justly  observes,  “  It  would  appear  from  these  circumstan- 
“  ces  that  the  animal  ceconomy  will  admit  of  greater  latitude  preserving 
“  the  exercise  of  its  functions ,  though  the  quantity  of  air  inspired \  be  muck 
“  smaller  than  it  is  possible  to  ascertain.'^ 

No  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  subject  which  can  at 
all  lead  us  to  form  any  conclusions  on  so  difficult  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  asked,  whether  the  Diver  has  acquired, 
he  knows  not  how,  any  art  of  extracting  Oxygen  from  the 
water.  If  he  has  not,  we  must  say,  that  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
has  been  taught  to  obey  the  stimulus  of  black  blood.  The  story  of 
the  Blue  Boy  is  well  known,  and  in  young  Divers  the  black  blood 
generally  becomes,  I  believe,  visible  in  the  countenance.  In  more 
experienced  Practitioners  a  different  process  probably  takes  place. 
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which  are  more  able,  as  it  should  se&m,  t<* 
resist  the  attacks  of  dead  Putridity,  are  in  a 
state  better  adapted  to  obey  the  devices  of 
art,  employed  in  their  recovery,  no  ex  peri- 

With  respect  to  Suspended  Animation  we  might  ask,  whether  any 
respiration  of  Air,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  be  at  all  necessary 
for  preserving  the  irritability  of  the  fibres,  on  which  alone  our 
hopes  of  recovery  are  founded.  We  might  go  still  further  and 
again  ask,  whether  in  some  cases,  if  certain  circumstances  relating  to 
the  frame  were  operating  to  the  preservation  of  this  irritability,  the 
additional  effort  of  respiration  would  be  even  a  favourable  event,, 
or  tend  to  promote  the  process  of  any  future  attempts,  for  the  re¬ 
call  of  Suspended  Animation.  It  will  perhaps  beat  last  discovered, 
that  in  some  cases,  as  long  as  the  irritability  of  the  fibres  can  be 
preserved,  unimpaired,  our  success  in  the  Resuscitative  Process  will 
be  more  probable  in  proportion  as  the  suspension  ot  animation  is 
more  complete. —  A  greater  accumulation  of  Sensorial  power  or  a  ca- 

0 

pability  of  admitting  greater  Sensorial  power  may  probably  be 
acquired,  in  the  more  perfect  suspension  of  the  wasting  action  o!f 
breathing* 

The  familiar  metaphors  of  language  may  furnish  Philosophy  with 
comparisons,  if  we  do  not  confound  ourselves  by  a  perverted  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Oxygen,  which  keeps  the  Lamp  of  Life  burning,  wastes 
the  materials,  on  which  it  operates;  and  if  we  could  discover  any 
arts  to  preserve  the  irritability  of  the  System  or  the  capability 
of  being  lighted  up  ;  we  shall  be  little  solicitous  about  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  that  faint  glimmer,  which  may  exhaust,  without  being 
useful  in  the  process  of  kindling.  When  we  have  advanced  so  far, 
as  to  havf'such  a  controul  over  the  Lamp  of  Life,  we  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  indeed  ;  as  we  already  know  in  many  cases, where  to  find 
and  how  even  to  apply  “that  Promethean  heats  that  can  its  light 
relumine  !”  This  train  of  ideas  w  ill  be  pursued  in  another  part  of 
tbework,  and  1  shall  only  here  observe,  that  the  discovery  of  such 
a  controul  over  the  frame,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  never  appeared 
tome,  as  at  all  remote  from  the  resources  and  devices,  which  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  has  unfolded  to  our  view. 
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ments  have  yet  ascertained;  nor  have  any 
conceptions  even  been  formed  on  this  subject 
in  the  theories  of  Medical  Philosophy.  We 
shall  at  once  however  acknowledge, according' 
to  the  fears  of  Arbuthnot,  and  from  many 
facts  Physical  and  Historical,  that  no  pro¬ 
cess  could  be  imagined  more  propitious  to 
revival,  than  that  of  placing  the  victims  of 
contagion  so  marked,  with  the  signs  of  Living 
Putridity,  within  the  genial  precincts  of  the 
Balsamic  Grave.  I  have  long  thought,  that 
the  Earth  Bath  might  prove  an  agent  of 
mighty  efficacy  in  languid  conditions,  or  in 
Putrid  states  of  the  frame,  if  it  was  directed 
to  a  good  purpose  under  the  guidance  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  of  skill 

i 

No  one  has  yet,  I  imagine,  formed  any  due 
conception  of  the  precious  properties  and  the 
valuable  purposes  to  which  this  new  auxili¬ 
ary  might  be  applied,  in  the  cause  of  man, 
against  the  most  formidable  and  revolting 
of  his  maladies.  We  cannot  however  but 
see,  even  on  the  first  view  of  the  question, 
what  an  impenetrable  barrier  the  Earth  Bath 
might  prove,  in  stopping  the  progress  of  Pes¬ 
tilence,  and  what  a  store  of  blessed  balms  it 
contains,  potent  to  sweeten — refresh — repair 

revigorate 
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revigorate,  or  even  to  reanimate  the  foul  and 
feeble  frame — sinking  or  exhausted,  under 
the  ravages  of  contagion.  There  is  one  state 
of  the  English  mind,  in  which  it  opposes  it¬ 
self  with  singular  fastidiousness  and  repug¬ 
nance,  against  any  schemes  and  devices,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  they  might  possibly  prove, 
which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  mean 
and  despised  men,  adventurers,  jugglers  and 
empirics,  as  objects  of  public  exhibition. 
From  that  moment,  we  almost  banish  such 
objects  from  the  sphere  of  Physical  agency  ; 
and  we  either  imagine,  that  they  can  do  no¬ 
thing,  or  that  nothing  is  worth  having,  which 
they  can  do.  The  most  authentic  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Sages  have  understood  and  proclaimed 
the  virtues  of  Fresh  Mould  in  the  cure  of 
Scorbutic  Diseases  even  in  the  last  stage  of 
languor ;  and  Mead  has  recorded  a  remark¬ 
able  case,  in  which  the  cure  was  effected 
by  the  simple  process  of  smelling  to  a  turf 
cut  out  of  the  ground.  The  same  writer  re¬ 
cords  likewise  the  well  known  device  of 
those  philosophers,  who  make  experiments 
on  the  degree  of  fury, with  which  Cocks 
attack  each  other,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  revive  and  almost  to  recall  to  life  the 
Cock,  which  has  been  beaten  down  and  expi¬ 


ring. 
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expiring’,  by  putting  bis  head  under  a  turf 
fresh  cut  from  the  Earth. {Mead's  Discourse 
*n  the  Scurvy.  P.  336.  Ed.  1775.) 

The  properties  of  fresh  Mould  or  the 
Earth  Bath ,  though  acknowledged  by  the 
most  approved  Physicians,  have  sunk  into 
contempt,  from  the  exhibitions  of  a  charlatan 
in  the  last  age ;  and  many  would  scarcely  dare 
in  the  present  times  to  proclaim  its  virtues* 
lest  they  should  be  numbered  among  those 
personages,  who  are  prone  to  delude,  or 
ready  to  be  deluded.  Men  however  still  con¬ 
tinue,  on  other  occasions,  to  preserve  their 
antient  respect  for  the  wonder-working  Eartkf 
*nd  to  consider  it  as  the  great  Bath ,  in  which 
Xature  has  infused  all  her  precious  gifts,  for 
the  revival  of  her  drooping  or  decayed 
productions. 

All  these  considerations,  which  I  have  here 
unfolded,  extend  our  view  of  Human  Misery 
beyond  its  present  bounds,  and  will  teach  us, 
that  even  the  ravages  of  Plagues  and  Pesti¬ 
lential  Disorders  are  accompanied  with  new 
horrors,  even  at  the  very  point,  at  which,  as 
we  might  have  hoped,  their  evils  had  been 
consummated.  These  observations  will  for- 
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cihlv  impress  upon  our  reflection,  what  my- 
riads  may  possibly  not  only  have  been  buried 
alive,  as  we  should  say  unnumbered  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  Drowned  to  have  been  in  all 
former  ages,  but  even  what  myriads  may 
have  recovered  within  their  graves — that 
spot,  which  we  now  learn  to  be  invested 
w  ith  properties,  almost  sovereign  and  spe¬ 
cific  for  the  revival  of  the  languid  powers 
under  the  oppression  of  these  Maladies. 

Though  many  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  recovery  under  the  appearan¬ 
ces  of  Death  in  Contagious  Disorders,  we 
ought  still  to  remember,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  attendant  on  these  Diseases  must 
necessarily  have  concealed  from  our  view 
innumerable  examples,  in  which  this  revival 
has  occurred.  The  hasty  interment,  which 
such  maladies  demand,  buries  for  ever  in  ob¬ 
livion  the  victims  and  their  fate,  amidst  the 
unrecorded  stories  of  Huijian  w  oe  too  hor¬ 
rible  for  the  Human  ear. 

But  there  is  another  reflection,  which  these 
observations  w  ill  press  upon  our  mind  w  ith 
peculiar  force,  as  connected  w  ith  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject  o i  future  enquiry.  It  is  probable* 
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&!■>  T  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  a  succeeding 
part  of  my  work,  that  in  many  Maladies  the 
event,  which  we  call  Death ,  may  in  fact  only 
be  the  crisis  of  the  Disorder;  in  which  its 
malignancy  has  spent  its  force,  and  the  frame 
baco  ne  freed  from  the  Disease,  though  it  may 
have  happened,  that  the  powers,  before  lan¬ 
guid,  have  sunk  under  the  struggle  and  are 
no  longer  able  to  perform  those  functions, 
which  exhibit  to  the  view  the  appearances  of 
motion  and  sensation.  There  are  various  rea¬ 
sons,  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
this  event  will  more  frequently  happen  in  pes¬ 
tilential  Maladies  than  in  many  other  Diseas¬ 
es,  and  thus  we  may  understand,  that  innume¬ 
rable  victims  of  the  Plague,  and  other  conta¬ 
gious  Disorders,  may  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  Friends,  and  hurried  to  their  graves,  at 
the  very  moment,  when  the  Malady  had  run 
its  course,  and  when  no  other  evil  was  to  be 
combated,  but  the  weakness  and  debility  of 
the  frame.  It  is  thus  perhaps  that  the  false 
conceptions  of  mankind  on  the  process  of 
Suspended  Animation  may  have  converted 
the  Remedies  of  Nature  into  causes  of  her  de¬ 
struction,  and  made  the  efforts  of  her  victory 
the  signals  of  her  defeat.  Death,  final  and 
putrefactive  Death,  still  closes  the  scene,  whe® 
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whether  the  Archoeus  of  the  System  has  been 
unguarded  in  the  means,  by  which  the  remedy 
has  been  conducted,  or  whether  Man  has  been 
negligent  in  his  search  respecting  the  myste¬ 
rious  mode,  by  which  the  purposes  of  the 
directing;  Principle  were  intended  to  be  effec¬ 
ted.  Such  is  the  destiny  of  our  condition 
sometimes  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  perverseness  of  our  own  devices 
that  the  antidote  and  the  bane  are  insepe- 
rably  involved  with  each  other— that  the 
struggles,  which  are  potent  in  obtaining 
a  good,  operate  finally  in  its  loss,  and  that 
success  and  miscarriage  are  consummated  at 
the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  means. 

“These  violent”conflicts  still  “have  violent  ends., 

“And  in  their  triumphs  die." 
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Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Sleep  of  Death  and 
the  Death  of  Sleep:  The  superficial  notions  of 
Mankind  on  this  resemblance  so  universally  ac • 
knowledged —  Various  states  of  Suspended  and 
Weakened  Animation  detailed \  as  likewise  Dis¬ 
turbed  actions  of  the  frame  tending  to  these  state* 
or  terminating  in  their  appearance.  The  power 
of  the  frame  under  suspended  animation  to  recov* 
er  the  former  countenance,  distorted  by  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  Death :  The  lovely  appearance  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  as  if  sleeping. —  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Po'ts • — -  Various  Appearances— 
Diseases — Accidents  attached  to  the  frame9 
tending  to, or  terminating  in  Suspended  or  Weak- 
eaed  Animation ;  as f  The  state  directly  preceding 

and 
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arid  following  what  is  called  Death  ;  Sec.  Fainting 
Fits,  Epilepsy,  Nervous  or  Hysterical  Artec* 
lions  Sec*  1  he  art  or  accident  of  Dying  exhibited 
by  Womeii,  Enthusiasts,  Prophets,  Prophetesses; 
with  ^ezVTrarices,  Visions  &c. —  The  uncertain - 
ty  of  the  Signs  of  Death  still  more  and  more  illus¬ 
trated  by  these  case$$  and  the  hopes  of  success from 
the  ResuStitative  process  more  confirmed: — The 
baneful  and  abominable  practices  adopted ,  about 
the  dying  and  t hr  dead ,  by  V  arses  fyc.— -  The  neg¬ 
ligent  conduct  and  futile  or  absurd  directions  of 
Medical  Practitioners.  A  new  comfort  sugges¬ 
ted  J or  the  attainment  of  Euthanasia* 


Introductory  1 
Remarks 

on  the  V 

Sleep  of  Death  i  between  the  Sleep  of  Death  and 

and  the  1  •  J 


I  shall  in  this  portion  of  my 
work  consider  the  resemblance 


Death  of  Sleep.  J  the  Death  of  Sleep ;  and  in  the 
same  Article  I  shall  discuss  likewise  those  to¬ 
pics, which  are  involved  w  ith  the  train  of  idea* 
excited  in  the  progress  of  my  enquiries.  It 

will  be  expedient  here  to  consider  the  vari* 
©us  states  of  Suspended  or  Weakened  Anima¬ 


tion,  and  such  conditions  of  Disordered  or 
Disturbed  action  of  the  Frame,  which  com¬ 
monly  pass  into  these  states  of  langour  and 

debility.  The  consideration  of  the  several 

* 

topics,  which  are  here  to  be  examined,  may 
again  be  conveniently  arranged  in  distinct 

portions 
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portions  of  a  mi  miter  kind,  such  as  the  writer 
shall  imagine  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  per¬ 
spicuity  of  his  argument.  The  introductory 
observations  will  describe  the  perverted  or 
contracted  notions  of  mankind  on  those  fami¬ 
liar  spectacles,  which  at  every  moment  pass 
before  our  view,  the  Sleep  of  Death  and  the 
Death  of  Sleep  : — They  will  shew  us  that  the 
great  and  important  points  of  that  resem¬ 
blance  between  Death  and  Sleep ,  which  is  so 
striking  and  universally  acknowledged,  have 
probably  never  yet  been  discovered  or 
conceived.  The  descriptions  of  the  Poets 
will  first  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  and  I 
shall  venture  to  observe,  that  these  persona¬ 
ges  are  not  such  unfurnished  Philosophers, 
as  some  are  inclined  to  believe,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  they  may  be  safely  summoned  to 
our  aid  in  the  discussion  of  Physical  questions, 
if  we  are  careful  to  distinguish  the  imagery  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  illustrate,  from  that, 
by  which  they  are  accustomed  to  confound. 
X  shall  produce  the  well  known  facts,  which 
relate  to  the  power,  possessed  by  the  frame, 
in  a  state  of  Suspended  Animation,  of  resum¬ 
ing  its  ancient  countenance,  after  the  dis* 
tortion,  which  the  features  have  suffered 
during  the  struggles  of  Death,  and  I  shall 

describe 
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describe,  assisted  by  the  Poets,  the  lovely 
appearance,  which  the  young*  and  beautiful 
exhibit  after  Death,  as  if  they  were  reposing 
in  a  sweet  and  placid  sleep. — It  will  then  be 
expedient  to  consider,  under  a  Medical  point 
of  view,  the  accidents  attached  to  Suspended 
©r  Weakened  animation,  as  likewise  such 
Morbid  or  Disturbed  actions  of  the  frame, 
which  naturally  fall  into  these  weakened  and 
languid  conditions.  And  here  we  shall  find  it 
Recessary  to  detail  a  variety  of  Appearances 
Diseases ,  Affections,  Passions ,  Accidents,  As¬ 
sociations,  8$c.  fyc.  natural  and  acquired,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  frame,  which  arise  from  various 
causes,  but  which  tend  to  the  same  point,  or 
terminate  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  The  state 
preceding  and  following  that  period ,  which 
we  call  Death,  Fainting  Fits,  Epilepsy,  Ca¬ 
talepsy,  Syncope,  violent  Nervous  affections, 
the  extreme  stages  of  Hypochondria  or  Hys¬ 
terica  Passio,  the  Art  or  accident  of  Dying, 
by  procuring  or  suffering  certain  states  of 
Suspended  or  Weakened  animat  ion, as  acquired 
by  some,  and  exhibited  by  Women  for  peculiar 
purposes,  by  Enthusiasts,  Prophets,  Prophet¬ 
esses ,  Jugglers ,  $c.  with  their  Trances 
Visions ,  8$c.  See. 


This 
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This  will  form  an  important  part  of  our 
discussion,  and  will  shew  us,  what  strange 
habits  the  system  may  acquire,  by  voluntary 
exertions,  urged  by  morbid  actions,  and  how 
these  habits  are  enabled  afterwards  to  con- 
troul  the  frame  with  fearful  and  deadly  effects. 
These  various  accidents  and  affections  will 
serve  still  more  and  more  to  convince  us, 
that  the  Signs  of  Death  are  all  fallacious, 
and  will  press  upon  us  at  every  step  of  the 
enquiry,  a  confirmation  of  our  hopes,  that 
the  Resuscitative  process  will  exert  its 
powers  in  such  Maladies,  with  the  same 
effect,  which  it  has  exerted  on  other  Diseas¬ 
es  with  a  process  so  brilliant  and  establish¬ 
ed. — I  shall  not  fail  to  describe  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  as  others  have  done,  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  abhorrence,  the 
foolish,  the  monstrous,  or  the  wicked  prac¬ 
tices,  which  prevail  among  Nurses  and  other 
attendants  about  the  sick,  in  their  treatment 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead .  The  negligence 
of  Medical  Practitioners  on  this  occasion  will 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  we  shall  find,  that 
even  their  deliberate  counsels  on  this  point 
are  futile  and  absurd,  and  that  they  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  the  mass  of  evils,  attached  to  this 
unfortunate  subject.  I  shall  conclude  <>y 
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proposing  a  new  source  of  comfort  for  the 
attainment  of  a  good,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  and  such  anxious  aspirations  have 
been  formed — the  last  good  of  our  Earthly 
condition — the  blessing  of  Euthanasia .  This 
article  will  afford,  I  trust,  both  to  the  sene- 
ral  reader  and  medical  artist  a  vein  of interes¬ 
ts  gy  enquiry  who  will  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  Physical  truths  may  be  illustrated  from 
topics,  w  ith  which  they  appear  to  be  little 
connected. 


That  strange  propensity  in  the 
Human  Mind  to  reject  what  is  obvious,  and 
to  seek  what  is  remote,  has  been  perpetually 
observed;  yet  I  believe  that  the  truth  of 
this  observation  has  never  been  duly  under¬ 
stood,  nor  are  we  aware  of  the  wide  extent, 
through  which  its  operation  may  be  traced  in 
the  familiar  instances  perpetually  passing 
before  our  view,  and  recurring  in  our  own 
persons.  If  we  are  desirous  of  cultivating 
that  spirit,  by  which  our  conceptions  on  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  may  be  enlarged  and 
rectified — there  is  no  maxim  w  hich  should 
be  more  frequently  and  forcibly  impressed  on 
the  understanding.  The  similarity  of  Death 
and  Steep  is  so  striking  and  obvious,  that  the 

metaphor 
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metaphor  of  the  Sleep  of  Death  has  been 
engrafted  probably  into  the  Language  of 
every  people,  who  have  made  any  progress 
in  the  communication  of  their  ideas  by  the 
efforts  of  Speech.  It  is  marvellous  however, 
that  Mankind  should  acknowledge  with  one 
voice,  that  Death  and  Sleep  bear  the  most 
intimate  resemblance  to  each  other  in  appear¬ 
ance. ,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  should  so 
universally  conclude,  that  in  point  of  fact  no 
two  objects  could  be  more  dissimilar,  or  ra¬ 
ther  more  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the 
Death  of  Sleep  they  conceived  Nature  to  be 
quietly  though  efficaciously  discharging  the 
most  important  of  her  functions  for  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  her  strength,  and  the  repair  of  her 
exhausted  powers;  while  in  viewing  the 
Sleep  of  Death,  which  presented  in  some 
cases  almost  the  same  appearance,  they  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  frame  was  at  once  reduced 
to  a  condition,  in  which  the  springs  of  Life 
were  altogether  destroyed,  and  in  which  all 
arts  and  devises  for  restoring  the  languid 
frame  would  be  vain  and  inefficient.  In 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  more  will  our  astonishment  be  ex¬ 
cited  at  this  extraordinary  conclusion. 

M  2 
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All  bad  observed  in  this  Death  of  Sleep f 
when  Nature  was  performing  her  work* 
after  the  most  efficient  manner,  in  the  great 
business  of  repairing  the  system,  that  con¬ 
siderable  efforts  were  sometimes  required 
to  rouse  the  sleeper  from  that  state  of  deep 
and  sound  repose,  so  as  to  recall  him  to  the 
full  possession  of  the  functions  of  Life  in  the 
due  exercise  of  his  thoughts  and  faculties. 
It  is  marvellous,  that  they  did  not  carry  the 
same  idea  one  step  further,  and  conceive 
that  the  Sleep  of  Death ,  which  presented 
only  the  next  state  in  this  appearance  of 
languor,  might,  under  some  circumstances 
at  least,  be  only  a  sounder  kind  of  Sleep,  such 
as  they  had  perpetually  witnessed  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Life ;  though  this  profounder  spe¬ 
cies  of  repose  might  require  more  consider¬ 
able  and  continued  efforts,  to  recall  the  lan¬ 
guid  System  into  action  and  to  Life.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged,  that  the  Death  of 
Sleep  and  the  Sleep  of  Death  approach  on 
many  occasions  infinitely  near  to  each  other 
so  as  almost  in  the  eye  of  the  Spectator  to 
exhibit  the  same  appearance. 

In  the  sleep  of  young  and  healthy  animals, 
and  in  some  morbid  states  of  the  frame,  the 

Death 
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Death  of  Sleep  sometimes  assumes  almost  th© 
great  characteristic  of  the  Sleep  of  Death- tne 
absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation. 
And  again  in  many  appearances  of  the  Sleep 
of  Death  the  features  assume  so  gentle  a 
form,  and  so  indicati/e  of  the  powers  of  Life, 
that  they  seem  almost  to  invite  the  spectator 
to  awake  the  Sleeper  from  his  state  of  tran¬ 
quility,  and  we  wonder  that  an  appearance 
so  resembling  Life  should  not  terminate  in 
the  ordinary  functions  of  apparent  motion 
and  sensation. 

I  must  again  endeavour  to  impress  on  my 
reader,  in  other  words,  the  train  of  ideas, 
into  which  I  am  desirous  of  conducting  his 
understanding,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  fullest 
point  of  view,  the  strange  mode  of  reason* 
ing,  which  mankind  have  adopted  in  view¬ 
ing  the  two  states,  the  Death  of  Sleep  and 
the  Sleep  of  Death.  When  it  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  from  daily  experience, that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Life  acting  in  its  greatest  vigour  in  the 
Death  of  Sleep  was  sometimes  accompanied 
with  the  most  faint  appearance  of  its  exist¬ 
ence;  we  surely  should  have  little  expected 
as  a  conclusion,  on  which  universal  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  be  founded,  that  appearances, 

most 
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most  similar  to  this  state, which  were  exhibited 
io  the  Sleep  of  Death,  afforded  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  certain 
and  infallible  criterion,  that  the  same  Prin¬ 
ciple  was  at  once  wholly  and  radically  anni¬ 
hilated.  It  is  marvellous — most  marvellous, 
that  the  decisions  and  practices  of  mankind 
on  this  point  should  have  been  so  fixed — so 
peremptory  and  invariable  in  every  age  and 
nation  of  the  world.  No  doubts — no  difficul¬ 
ties— no  suspicions  were  ever  excited  on  the 
truth  of  their  conclusion  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  practice. 

It  was  never  suggested,  among  the  reflex¬ 
ions  of  mankind,  that  states  so  similar  to  each 
other  in  appearance  might  not  possibly  in 
all  cases  he  totally  opposite  in  their  nature-— 
that  visible  exhibitions  of  Life  were  possibly 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  existence 
of  vital  action,  in  the  internal  mechanism  of 
the  frame,  and  much  less  with  the  existence 
of  the  vital  Principle— that  the  senses  super¬ 
ficially  exerted,  or  unassisted  by  other 
guides,  may  possibly  not  on  all  occasions,  be 
certain  and  infallible  judges  of  the  presence 
of  Vitality. 

In  a  word,  it  was  never  suggested,  among 

the 
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the  reflections  of  mankind,  that  faint  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Life,  imperceptible  even  to  thesenses, 
ar e  possibly  not  altogether  incompatible  with 
its  presence  in  the  System,  at  least  in  a  weak¬ 
er  state  ;  w  hen  it  is  know  n  that  in  a  condition 
most  similar  to  this,  where  the  signs  of  life 
are  almost,  though  not  altogether  impercep¬ 
tible  to  the  senses,  the  process  of  vita  ity 
is  proceeding  in  its  strongest  and  most  effici¬ 
ent  form.  As  these  conditions  of  Death  and 
Sleep ,  seem  in  many  most  striking  and  im¬ 
pressive  cases,  where  Youth  and  Beauty  dis¬ 
play  their  charms,  to  differ  only  in  degrees, 
it  is  indeed,  I  must  again  repeat,  most  won¬ 
derful,  that  no  deductions  were  formed,  which 
might  lead  men  to  conjecture,  that  the  means 
of  recovery  from  these  states  might  possibly 
differ  only  in  degree  likewise,  and  consist 
merely  in  demanding  more  strenuous  and  more 
continued  exertions  for  the  re-appearance  of 
the  vital  actions.  We  know  so  little  about 
the  nature  or  the  mode,  by  which  Sleep  steals 
over  the  Frame,  and  confines  it  w  ithin  the 
spells  of  its  power,  or  of  the  operation,  by 
which  the  act  of  dropping  into  Death  produces 
insensibility  to  outward  objects,  that  no  adept 
in  the  secrets  of  Physiology  will  venture  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  processes, 
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by  which  these  similar  effects  and  appear-  t 
mices  are  produced,  or  to  predict,  as  from  a 
tripod,  on  the  final  consequences, by  which  in 
all  cases  they  must  be  necessarily  attended. 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  this  train  of  re¬ 
flections,  obvious  and  almost  inevitable  as  it 
may  appear,  was  never  fully  excited  in  the 
minds  of  men,  from  the  beginning*  of  the 
w  orld  to  the  present  moment.  In  our  own 
times,  even  when  some  important  facts, 
relating  to  the  subject  have  become  familiar 
to  our  knowledge,  this  view  of  the  question 
may  be  considered  as  altogether  new,  if  we 
regard  the  conclusions  and  the  consequen¬ 
ces,  with  which  it  is  involved.  In  delivering 
this  opinion  I  mean  to  state,  that  never  at 
any  period,  even  in  our  own  times,  have  re¬ 
flections  of  this  nature, been  so  fully  and  effici¬ 
ently  familiar  to  the  understandings  of  men, 
as  to  operate  with  due  force  on  the  practices 
of  the  people  and  the  Institutions  of  Society* 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  practices  have  been 
adopted  in  our  own  times,  which  coincide 
with  the  spirit  of  these  observations,  though 
it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  deri¬ 
ved  from  this  source  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
they  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of 
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a  partial  and  peculiar  case,  nor  have  they  at 
all  opened  into  those  general  consequences, 
to  which  this  train  of  reasoning  directly  con¬ 
ducts  the  understanding. 

The  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sen¬ 
sation,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  observer,  however  careless  and  igno¬ 
rant  he  may  be,  still  continues  to  be  regarded 
in  our  famiLar  practice,  as  an  infallible  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  total  and  absolute  annihilation 
of  Life;  and  on  this  conclusion,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  through  every  part  of  our 
Globe,  barbarous  and  civilized,  do  we  com¬ 
mit  onr  fellow  creatures  to  their  graves,  with¬ 
out  any  efforts  of  reflexion,  or  any  compunc¬ 
tions  of  remorse.  We  have  been  in  vain 
taught  by  the  most  brilliant  experiments  and 
the  most  Public  declaration  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  absence  of  apparent  motion  and  sen¬ 
sation,  afford  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  Life:  The  familiar  practices  of 
the  people  and  of  their  teachers, still  continue 
to  be  the  same  in  the  present  times,  as  in  all 
the  past,  and  to  be  regulated  by  a  maxim 
directly  opposite  to  this  acknowledged  fact, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  utterly  unknown  among 
the  inventions  of  men. 
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Description  from  the  Poets ,  of  the  lovely  countenance 
assumed  by  the  young  and  beautiful  after  Death > 
as  if  sleeping  Contrast  with  the  appearance  after 
Death  from  a  violent  cause ,  with  reflections  thereon 
relating  to  the  applications  of  the  Resuscilative  Pro¬ 
cess. — Suggestion ,  that  the  fact  of  the  countenance 
assuming  its  former features  after  its  distortion from 
the  struggles  of  Death ,  may  perhaps  indicate  the  re - 
covtry  of  the  person  from  the  previous  Dis¬ 
order. 

The  Poets,  who  are  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
founded  and  perverted  our  reason  so  much  by 
their  language  and  their  conceptions,  are  not 
such  bad  Philosophers  as  many  have  imagi¬ 
ned  ;  and  they  may  be  often  summoned  to 
our  assistance  in  the  discussions  of  Science, 
if  we  attend  only  to  the  force  of  their  impres¬ 
sions,  and  omit  not  to  draw  inferences  and  to 
form  conclusions  for  ourselves.  We  all  re¬ 
member  that  our  great  Bard  has  described  a 
case  of  Violent  Death,  in  all  its  terrors,  after 
the  following  manner. 

“But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  fi  11  of  blood, 

His  eye  balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv’d, 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man,  [gling. 
His  hair  tiprear’d,  his  nostrils  stretch’d  withstrug- 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grasp’d 
And  tugg’d  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdu’d** 

2nd.  pt  of  Henry  VI. 

(  A,  o.  8.  2.  ) 
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If  a  Medical  Practitioner  were  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  case  of  V  iolent  Death  under  a 
form  of  horror  similar  to  this,  he  would  con¬ 
sider  it  as  his  duty  to  apply  the  Resuscitative 
process,  with  all  diligence  and  zeal ;  especi 
ally  if  the  person,  on  w  hom  such  appearances 
were  impressed,  had  committed  this  act  erf 
violence  upon  himself.  Yet  such  is  the  per¬ 
version  of  the  understanding,  that  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  any  means  of  recovery 
would  be  applied,  if  the  violence  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  other  hands. 

In  a  case  of  Suspended  Animation,  which 
the  same  bard  has  placed  before  our  view* 
with  such  exquisite  effect,  how  different 
would  have  been  and  how  fatal  often  may 
have  been  our  reasoning  and  our  practice. 

Bel .  “Thou  blessed  thing ! 

“Thou  d’ydst  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  ! 

“How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see: 

“Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,, 

“Not  as  Death’s  dart  being  laugh’d  at :  his  right 
cheek 

“Reposing  on  a  cushion, 

Guid.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O’th  floor. 

“His  arms  thus  leagu’d  :  I  thought  he  slept ,  8c  put 

N§  '  '  ’My 
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“My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rude¬ 
ness 

“Answer’d  my  steps  too  loud. 

Guid.  Why  he  but  sleeps  : 

“Ifhe  be  seme,  he’ll  make  his  orave  a  bed  : 

“  V*  ith  female  Fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted  ; 

“And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee  !” 

Cymbeline. 

Act.  4.  S.  2. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  Suspended  anima¬ 
tion,  where  appearances  of  Life  in  its  most 
lovely  tho’  placid  form  are  described, of  which 
innumerable  examples  occur  among'  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  young.  If  this  form,  resembling 
Life  in  a  sweet  and  gentle  sleep,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  visible  motion  and  sensation,  should 
be  exhibited  on  a  person  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  after 
a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours  illness  ;  such 
an  appearance  would  be  considered  by  the 
Practitioners,  as  belonging  to  an  hopeless 
case  of  final,  irremediable  and  putrefactive 
Death.  We  may  safely  affirm, that  no  medical 
Artist,  and  indeed  that  no  person  whatever, 
moved  either  by  reflection  or  by  feeling, 
would  associate,  even  in  conception,  such  a 
case  with  the  devices  of  the  Resuscitative  pro¬ 
cess,  however  promising  and  inviting  the  ap¬ 
pearances  might  bt  *and  however  impressively 

they 
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they  might  seem  to  suggest  to  our  minds, 
that  tiie  vital  spark  was  perchance  still  glow¬ 
ing  within  the  frame,  and  requiring  only 
some  friendly  assistance  from  the  powers  of 
Art,  in  order  to  rekindle  its  latent  force, 
and  to  raise  it  once  more  into  the  full  flame 
and  vigour  of  Life.  Myriads  of  beings  are 
committed  to  their  graves,  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  described  by  the  Poet,  blooming 
with  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  of  youth,  and 
even  of  health,  though  under  a  faint  and  lan¬ 
guid  form,  and  smiling  on  their  relations 
with  ineffable  sweetness  and  complacency, 
while  the  Lid  of  the  fatal  Coffin  is  closing  for 
ever  upon  their  doom,  and  consigning  a 
creature,  under  every  indication  of  Life,  ex¬ 
cept  a  visible  exhibition  of  Motion  and  Sen¬ 
sation,  to  darkness  and  the  grave. 

The  lovely  appearance  of  beautiful  females 
after  Death,  seems  to  have  seized  on  the 
mind  with  peculiar  force  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare,  and  our  Poets  of  that  period  have 
displayed  this  idea,  sometimes  with  great 
elegance  of  imagery,  and  sometimes  w  ith 
the  coarseness  of  licentious  Comedy.  The 
Lover,  when  he  laments  over  the  fate  of  his 
departed  Mistress,  assuming  this  beautiful 

appearance 
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appearance  is  feigned  to  become  jealous  of 
Death ,  who  is  represented  as  a  Rival  or 
Paramour ,  retaining  the  beloved  object  in 
his  possesion.  Our  great  Bard  has  fully  un¬ 
folded  this  imagery  with  exquisite  effect* 
when  Romeo  laments  over  the  fate  of  Juliet, 
as  she  lies  entranced  in  the  Tomb,  which  in 
the  imagination  of  tl  e  Lover,  is  converted  by 
the  sovereign  beauty  of  his  Mistress,  into  the 
presence  chamber  of  a  splendid  Court* 

u  For  here  lies  J uliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
44  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 

44  O  my  love  !  my  wife  ! 

44  Death,  that  hath  suck’d  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
44  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 

44  Thou  art  not  conquer’d  ;  beauty’s  ensign  yet 
44  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

44  And  Death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there* 

44  Ah  !  dear  Juliet, 

64  Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?  shall  I  believe 
44  That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous , 

44  And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
44  Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  Paramour  ? 

44  For  fear  of  that  l  will  stay  with  thee, 

44  And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
44  Depart  again. ’’ 

Tbe  Foet  in  this  description  has  imagined 
a  case,  in  which  we  have  at  once  the  Sleep 
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%f  Death  and  the  Death  of  Sleep ,  that  is, 
a  case  in  which  are  combined  the  appearan¬ 
ces  of  the  Sleep  of  Death,  and  the  consequen  es 
of  the  Death  of  Sleep.  He  supposes,  accord¬ 
ing*  to  received  opinions,  that  the  frame  may 
be  subdued  by  potent  drugs  to  this  condition, 
and  that  it  is  enabled  to  recover  its  accus¬ 
tomed  functions  by  its  own  efforts,  when 
these  drugs  have  ceased  to  operate.  Yet 
whatever  may  be  the  case  conceived  by  the 
fancy  of  the  Poet,  we  must  remember  that 
the  description  of  Juliet  is  a  faithful  portrait 
of  a  certain  state  of  Suspended  Animation, 
in  which  motion  and  sensation  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  visible  and  therefore  that  it  is  a  precise 
delineation  of  the  Sleep  of  Death,  under  one 
of  its  forms,  from  which  state  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature,  the  person  never  recovers. 

Here,  Death,  in  its  appearances  and 
usual  consequences,  triumphs  over  Life; 
but  the  Poet  has  likew  ise  described, in  a  vein 
of  sportive  imagery,  another  case,  in  which 
though  Sleep  and  Death  alike  take  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  object,  as  if  without  mutual 
contention;  yet  Life  is  visibly  triumphant, by 
the  exhibition  of  perceptible  breathing. 
The  sound  and  placid  Sleep  of  the  virtuous 
and  beautiful  Lucretia,  is  thus  described. 

“  Her 
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44  Her  hair  like  golden  threads  play’d  with  her 
breath, 

44  0  modest  wantons  !  wanton  modesty  ! 

44  Shewing  Life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  Death j 
14  And  Death's  dim  look  in  Life’s  mortality  ; 

44  Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify  ; 

44  As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 

44  But  that  Life  liv’d  in  Death  and  Death  in  /  i/e  ^ 

(  Rape  of  Luerece ,  p.  1 10.  J 
Ed.  Malone. 


The  passage  of  Macbeth,  which  will  be 
suggested  to  every  reader  on  this  occasion, 
respecting  a  contest  between  Life  and  Death , 
(“That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about 
them.  Whether  they  live  or  dieD)  relates  to 
another  train  of  ideas  not  connected  with  the 
present  discussion. 

Tho’  Romeo,  as  a  Lover, describes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  mistress,  under  the  most 
beautiful  form,  such  as  We  often  hud  to  be 
assumed  by  females,  under  the  signs  of  Death, 
yet  the  Artist,  by  the  potency  of  whose 
drugs  she  was  brought  into  this  state,  has; 
detailed  their  effects  upon  the  person,  in 
colours  less  brilliant,  though  with  a  truth 
and  precision, which  pourtray  most  faithfully 
the  condition  of  Death,  in  its  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearances: 
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pearnnces.  Whether  there  be  any  Drugs,  or 
any  Disorder^,  which  produce  the  effects 
here  described,  it  is  not  necessary  on  the 

7  V 

present  occasion  to  enquire :  We  may  observe 
however,  that  the  Poet  has  expressed  with 
fidelity  the  received  notions  on  this  subject; 
as  strange  stories  are  every  where  to  be 
found,  respecting  Trances ,  Extacies  &c. 
which  are  supposed  to  operate  upon  the  frame 
as  by  a  spell,  subduing  it  for  a  certain  period 
and  then  losing  all  controul  over  the  organs 
and  faculties.  We  must  remember  moreover, 
that  in  these  stories  an  operation  is  imagined, 
which  belongs  to  properties  of  the  frame  well 
known  and  acknowledged.  All  agree,  that  the 
system  is  subject  to  a  controul,  which  is  Regu¬ 
lated  by  certain  periods  of  hours — days  and 
months,  from  Solar  or  Lunar  influence,  or 
from  other  causes,  connected  with  certain 
times,  which  are  measured  by  these  bodies. 
The  Friar  on  delivering  his  potent  drugs  to 
Juliet  thus  describes  their  operation. 

“  Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 

44  And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off: 

“  When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  rura 
44  A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
*4  Each  vital  spirit :  tor  no  pulse  shall  keep 
44  His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat: 

O  '  No 
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“No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv’si; 

“  The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
“  To  paly  ashes  ;  thy  eyes’  windows  fall ; 

“Like  Death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  Life ; 

“  Each  part,  depriv’d  of  supple  government, 

“  Shall  stiff  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  Death  i 
“  And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  Death, 

“  Thou  shaft  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours, 

“  And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep,” 

'  ( Act  4.  Scene  1.) 

I  cannot  forbear  to  produce  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  another  description  of  the  same  .writer, 
which  relates  to  a  female  in  a  state  of  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation ,  and  her  recovery  from 
that  state  by  the  Arts  of  the  Resuscitative 
process.  I  have  produced,  as  a  motto  to  my 
work,  a  quotation  from  this  passage  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  reader  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
Play  of  Shakspeare,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
It  is  taken  from  the  drama  of  Pericles ; 
which,  I  belie  /e,  is  but  little  known  to  the 
general  reader  ;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  this  play  was  revised,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  it,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by 
Shakspeare.  An  unknown  quotation  from 
our  great  Bard  may  he  considered,  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  morsel ;  especially  if  it  should  be  found 
aptly  to  coincide  with  the  spirit  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  an  argument  which  is  itself  but  little 

familiar 
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familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  the  reader.  The 
w  ife  of  Pericles  is  supposed  to  die  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  at  sea. 

Her  body  w  rapped  in  a  rich  cloth  with  pre¬ 
cious  spices  is  then  committed  to  the  waves, 
enclosed  in  a  bitumed  chest,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  carried  to  a  distant  shore  and  there 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  artist  who  is 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  nature  and  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  of  some  blessed 
restoratives. 


-  -  -----  u what’s  here?  a  corse! 

-  -  -  -  -  -  -  Shrowded  in  cloth  of  state  s 

Balm’d  and  entreasur’d  with  full  bags  of  spices! 

it.  jk. 

/p  /J\  sJk 

— Look  how  fresh  she  looks  !  They  were  too 

rough, 

“  That  threw  her  in  the  sea.  Make  a  fire  within ; 
u  Fetch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  closet, 
a  Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours , 
u  And  yet  the  fire  of  Life  kindle  again , 
u  The  o'er  pressed  spirits.  I  have  heard 
;£  Of  an  Egyptian,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead^ 
a  Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered, 

“  Well  said,  well  said  ;  the  fire  and  cloths.— 

The  rough  and  woeful  music  that  we  have  : 
Cause  it  to  sound,  i  beseech  you. 

Q  2 
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u  The  vial  once  more.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

a  The  music  there  :  I  pray  you  give  her  air ; 

4v  Gentlemen  this  queen  will  live  :  IS1  ature  awake*, 
44  A  warmth  breathes  out  ofEer :  she  hath  not  been 
64  Entranc’d  above  five  hours.  See,  how  she  ’gins 
44  To  blow  into  life’s  flower  again.” 

( Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre 

a.  s.  s.  2.; 


ThisJresA  and  fair  appearance  of  the  Dead 
was  an  object,  which  excited  such  admira¬ 
tion  in  the  antient  world,  that  it  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  divine  interference.  Persons,  as¬ 
suming-  this  appearance,  are  described  as 
dying*  a  sudden  Death,  by  the  attack  of  the 
gentle  darts  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  not 
"under  the  emaciating  operation  of  a  slow 
and  lingering  Disease.  Hecuba  declares, 
that  Hector,  though  dead  twelve  days,  is 
still  preserved  to  her  in  a  fresh — dewy  state, 
like  one,  who  had  died  by  the  hands  of 
Apollo. 

Nvu  cfe  uo i  iperr) <zt$  ^  wpccnpctj®-  \v  piyapottri 
K £<rctiy  to  iW.©*,  bVT  etpyvpoTo J©-  ’AtsAA^p 
0/{  dLy&vois  $ih 'aaffiv  \rTQiyJoy.iv®~  K&li'X’SQVSv. 

Q.  v.  757.  &c. 


The  Poet  in  the  Odyssey  describes  an  Is¬ 
land  in  which  Diseases  are  not  felt,  but 
where  Death  is  produced  by  the  mild  darts 
of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
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rut  VH  cL  u7roTl  S'HfJ.OP  laip^iTctty  asTfc  7/£  siA Ail 

N *<ro(  Wi  rvyzpYj  ■'Xihircu  Jk/Ao/V*  RpoToiaiv* 

A  A  a'  OTZ  y\)pcL7K.Z)?l  ■U’jhiv  KATetqv A’  fitf'-^pC V7T£0ys 
’Ea-S-^j/  ct,pyvpoTo%of  'AiroKKcdv  *A przutS'i  JuV, 
ojf  dycLVO’.i  fiihiiGGlV  Z7roiyj>{JLiVOS  K&TiTTiQVZV. 

O.  405 

In  another  Poet,  the  Dead  is  said  to  be 
struck  by  the  sweet  or  gentle  Sleep  of  death; 

VvJ'ztf,  \yvid,j'v,  yXvx.zpa>  CzCoMuwz  vTrvco’ 

In  the  passage  of  Shakspeare,  the  Sleep 
of  Death  is  of  a  nature  still  more  gentle 
than  that  produced  by  the  Dart  of  Death. 

44  Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 

44  Not  as  Death’s  dart,  being  laughed  at. 

Thus  it  is,  as  the  Poets  have  faithfully 
described,  that  the  young  and  the  beautiful 
retain  countenances,  after  Death,  or  in  a 
state  of  Suspended  Animation,  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  appearance,  though 
under  a  paler  and  a  fainter  form,  such  as 
they  bore  in  the  time  of  their  Life,  blooming 
with  all  their  charms.  It  is  observed  more¬ 
over,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  among 
persons  of  every  age  and  of  every  variety  of 
visage,  those  countenances,  which  in  the 
struggle  with  the  violence  of  the  Disorder 
were  impressed  with  the  signs  of  Death, 
under  its  more  distorted  ghastly  form,  re-as- 
sume  after  a  short  time  the  traits  of  feature, 
in  the  most  placid  and  composed  state,  which 
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they  bore  during-  the  time  of  Life,  before  the 
attack  of  the  Disorder.  The  shrunk  and 
the  shrivelled  features,  which  were  stamped 
on  the  countenance  at  the  hour  of  Death, 
while  the  disorder  was  preying-  upon  the 
frame,  oftentimes  swell  out  into  a  plumpness 
resembling-  a  state  of  health,  and  appear  to  be 
lighted  up  with  a  spirit  of  animation,  even 
exceeding  any  appearance,  which  they  exhi¬ 
bited  during  life. 

This  species  of  countenance  has  struck  all 
those,  who  are  conversant  in  operations  about 
the  Dead  with  singular  force,  and  their  ama¬ 
zement  has  been  so  strong-,  that  they  have 
even  resorted  to  a  miraculous  process  for  the 
solution  of  so  extraordinary  an  appearance. 
They  have  imagined,  that  this  placid  and  in¬ 
telligent  form,  which  the  countenance  assu¬ 
med,  was  a  kind  of  presaging  assurance,  that 
the  departed  or  departing  soul  died  in  peace 
under  the  joyful  hopes  of  a  more  blessed  state, 
and  that  the  doom  of  beatitude  was  already 
stamped  and  displayed  upon  the  counte¬ 
nance. 

If  the  reflections  of  the  observer  had  taken 
another  turn  and  considered  the  appearance 
under  a  natural  and  not  a  miraculous  process; 

it 
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it  might  have  been  conjectured,  that  the 
Death  of  the  Patient  was  the  period,  at  which 
the  struggle  of  the  Disorder  with  the  frame 
was  most  violent, — that  the  frame  had  sunk 
under  the  conflict,  not  indeed  so  as  to  destroy 
the  organs,  by  which  the  functions  of  Life  are 
performed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the 
visible  exhibitions  of  its  existence,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  torpid  state  of  the  system,  which  we 
conceive  under  the  idea  of  Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation. 

From  this  view  of  the  question  it  might  be 
imagined,  that  the  frame  now  left  to  itself, 
and  no  longer  harrassed  by  a  contention 
with  its  enemy,  had  resumed  its  ususal  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  had  returned  to  the  state,  in 
which  it  formerly  was  placed,  before  its 
functions  were  disturbed  and  deranged  by 
the  violence  of  the  malady:  or,  in  other 
words,  it  might  perhaps  be  conceived,  that 
in  some  cases,  what  we  call  Death  was  in 
truth  the  crisis  of  the  Disorder,  in  which 

✓  i 

nature  had  worked  out  her  own  cure  by  her 
own  process;  though  the  organs  had  become 
exhausted  by  the  energy  of  these  efforts, 
and  were  no  longer  able  to  exhibit  those 
strong  and  full  indications  of  Life,  which 
are  displayed  in  apparent  motion  and  sen¬ 
sation 
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sat  ion.  If  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  regal’d ed  as  at  all  probable  or 
even  possible,  it  will  open  into  new  views 
of  this  important  subject,  and  will  suggest 
to  us  a  variety  of  ideas,  w  hich  bear  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  present  state  of  our  opinions  or 
our  practices  in  the  Medical  Science.  This 
conception  will  be  frequently  introduced  in  the 
progress  of  my  enquiries,  in  which  such 
portions  of  it  will  be  occasionally  illustra¬ 
ted,  as  belong  to  the  peculiar  vein  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  different  parts  of  my  work.  I 
suggest  the  idea,  as  a  theme  of  meditation 
for  those  Artists,  who  are  accustomed  to 
think  and  to  reason  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
^rt,  and  I  am  little  solicitous  to  engage 
the  favour  of  that  order  of  men,  who  are 
prepared  to  receive  with  repugnance  every 
new  device  for  the  advancement  of  their 
Science,  however  important  may  be  the 
object  for  which  these  devices  are  conceived, 
and  however  safe  may  be  the  process  by 
which  they  are  accompanied. 

Before  I  leave  the  descriptions  of  the 
Poets,  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  de¬ 
tailing  another  affection  of  the  system, 
which  they  have  described  according  to  po¬ 
pular  opinions,  and  which  will  lead  me  to 

pursue 
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pursue  the  train  of  ideas  here  unfolded. 
It  is  a  topic  most  important  to  the  purpose 
of  my  argument  and  demands  to  be  unfolded 
under  every  variety  of  illustration. 

This  affection  of  the  frame,  called  a  Light¬ 
ening  before  Death  denotes  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  cheerfulness  exhibited  by  a  person, 
labouring  under  a  Disorder,  immediately 
before  the  time  of  Death.  In  the  speech  of 
Romeo,  which  I  have  produced,  these  words 
occur. 

“H  ow  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  Death, 
“  Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  call 
UA  Ligthening  before  Death . 

The  commentators  have  duly  observed, 
that  this  idea  frequently  occurs  in  our  anci- 
ent  Dramatic  writers,  and  they  have  produ¬ 
ced  various  passages,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found. 

u  I  thought  it  was  a  Lightening  before  Deaths 
•‘Too  sudden  to  be  certain’! 

(  Oonnfal  of  Robert  Earl  of  fluntingrion  1601  ) 

This  affection  of  the  frame  agrees  well  w  ith 
the  suggestion,  which  I  have  before  expres¬ 
sed,  and  it  accords  likewise  with  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Theories  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Physicians  of  our  Country.  The  system  of 
Dr.  Darwin  more  especially  illustrates  this 
train  of  ideas,  and  seems  almost  directed  to 
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the  explanation  of  my  hypothesis.  If  wc 
suppose,  that  Death  is  in  many  cases  the  Cri - 
is  of  the  Disorder ,  in  which  the  frame  sinks 
from  the  debility  consequent  to  the  violent 
effort  made  by  nature  for  her  own  recovery ; 
we  shall  see,  how  this  idea  brings  us  to  that 
affection  of  the  frame,  which  is  called  a 
Lightening  before  Death. 

In  this  condition  of  the  system,  the  Animal 
Spirits ,  as  they  are  called  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  day,  are  supposed  to  be 
raised  to  their  highest  point  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  Disorder,  and  this  familiar  com¬ 
bination,  Animal  Spiritsf  has  been  derived 
from  the  Schools  of  Medical  Theory,  in  which 
it  is  used  to  express  the  intelligent  agents  or 
energies  of  the  Animal  economy  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Archaeus,  which  exerts  their 
powers  for  the  support  and  preservation  of 
the  Animal.  There  is  however  another  Law 
of  the  System,  acting  by  a  kind  of  libra- 
tion,  by  which  an  exhaustion  and  debility 
succeed,  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
efforts  before  exerted.  Now  it  is  possible, 
that  in  some  cases  the  violence  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  struggle  may  have  produced  an 
organical  injury,  by  which  the  frame  may 
have  been  fatally  affected  and  the  principle 

of 
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of  Life  destroyed.  Still  however  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  nothing  probably  may  have 
happened  but  the  accnstomary  depression, 
consequent  to  the  former  paroxysm;  except 
that  this  depression  has  been  sufficient  to 
produce  a  state  of  Suspended  Animation ,  in 
which  the  powers  of  Life  are  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  their  functions  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation. — It 

\ 

must  ever  be  remembered,  that  these  ex¬ 
treme  states  of  energy  and  debility,  thus 
reciprocally  existing  in  the  frame,  suppose  a 
great  power  still  remaining  in  its  organs, 
which  are  at  once  able  thus  to  act  and  to 
suffer— rising  to  such  violent  exertions,  and 
escaping  from  such  exhausting  depressions* 

Disorders  in  familiar  language  are  said  to  • 
run  their  course ,  and  it  has  been  agreed 
from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present 
moment,  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  this  course  in  many  Diseases  have 
been  arranged  with  great  diligence  and  some¬ 
times  with  compleat  success.  In  this  course 
then,  after  various  alternate  librations  of 
energy  and  depression,  a  period  must  at  last 
arrive,  if  the  patient  should  be  enabled  to 
survive  these  struggles,  in  which  the  Bisor- 
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der  quits  the  frame  and  no  other  evil  remains, 
if  an  organical  injury  has  not  been  inflicted, 
but  the  debility  attached  to  such  disturbed 
actions  in  the  system.  Now  it  is  not  an  im¬ 
probable  hypothesis  to  suppose,  that  the  last 
struggle  will  be  the  most  violent,  that  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  the  Animal  Spirits ,  if  thus  we 
si  ou  d  call  the  Preserving  Force  of  the 
System,  are  summoned  to  their  post  to  ex¬ 
pel  their  enemy  and  to  determine  the  dubious 
contest,  by  producing  the  crisis  of  the  Disor¬ 
der.  We  may  conceive  too,  without  strain¬ 
ing  our  metaphor,  the  exultation  of  the  Ani- 
mat  Spirits  in  thus  having  effected  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  feeling  that  their  energies  are 
no  longer  harrassed  by  the  evil,  which  had 
before  deranged  their  action,  and  impeded 
their  functions.  If  a  state  of  Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation  should  ensue  after  this  struggle,  the 
exhibition  of  the  Animal  Spirits  in  effecting, 
what  my  hypothesis  conceives  to  be  in  many 
cases  a  Victory ,  may  well  be  called  a  Lights 
ening  before  Death. 

Whatever  degree  of  faith  we  should  be 
inclined  to  bestow  on  this  hypothesis;  no  one 
I  think,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain, 
that  the  crisis  of  the  Disorder ,  even  when  it 
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ts  attended  by  Deatk>  is  of  itself  necessarily 
on  all  occasions  the  efficient — destructive 
principle,  by  which  the  Powers  of  Life  have 
been  destroyed.  Even  before  the  doctrine 
of  Suspended  Animation  was  at  all  known, 
an  intelligent  Physician,  who  should  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  Death  often  en¬ 
sued  at  the  Crisis  oj  a  Disorder ,  would,  I 
think  resort  to  any  hypothesis  rather  than 
suppose,  that  the  Crisis,  which  he  had  obser¬ 
ved  to  be  so  salutary  on  so  many  occasions, 
w  as  of  itself  the  baleful  cause,  which  directly 
operated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  frame.  He 
would  consider  the  catastrophe  of  Death  to 
be  a  fatal  accident  indeed,  placed  beyond  the 
powers  of  his  skill  to  remedy  or  repair,  but 
in  the  wisdom  of  sober  hypothesis,  he  could 
never  regard  the  accident  of  Death,  as  the 
direct  proximate  effect  of  the  Crisis  of  the 
Disorder, or  of  that  state, in  which  the  Disorder 
had  ceased  to  harrass  and  afflict  the  frame. 

The  facts,  which  are  now  unfolded  relat¬ 
ing  to  Suspended  Animation  would  tend  to 
remove  this  difficulty  from  the  mind  of  a  re¬ 
flecting  Practitioner,  while  they  served  to 
suggest  a  hope,  that  he  might  perchance  be 
enabled  to  convert  the  accident  of  the  catas- 
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trophe  before  so  fatal,  to  that  good  purpose, 
in  the  promotion  of  which, Nature  herself  was 
perhaps  co-operating,  though  by  an  invisi¬ 
ble  process,  and  under  a  misleading  and 
alarming  form.  He  might  conceive  that  the 
Sensorial  power  was  recruiting  its  exhausted 
energies  in  this  state  of  quiescence  and  re¬ 
pos  i,  and  that  the  Preserving  Principle  re¬ 
quired  only  some  assistance  from  the  intelli¬ 
gent  Artist,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  good, 
which  she  was  silently,  though  efficiently 
producing,  for  the  repair  of  her  disordered 
System.  If  the  frame  could  he  recovered  in 
this  state,  after  the  Crisis  of  the  Disorder,  it 
is  manifest,  that  it  would  be  placed  in  a  con¬ 
dition,  freed  from  the  malady,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  would  oppose  its  restoration  to  health, 
but  the  debility  Arising  from  the  former 
Disease.  In  some  cases  of  recovery  after 
Fevers  in  which  these  alternate  attacks  of 
paroxysm  and  depression  have  by  some  acci¬ 
dent,  not  necessarily  perhaps  attached  to 
the  Disorder,  exhausted  the  frame,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  recovery  is  sometimes  slow ;  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how 
rapidly  the  patient  recovers  his  strength, 
when  the  Fever  has  departed,  and  when  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Animal  economy  is  resto¬ 
red  to  its  just  state.  It 
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It  is  by  Fevers ,  under  various  types  and 
forms,  that  the  world  is  devastated,  and  our 
researches  on  this  subject  tend  to  persuade 
ns,  that  on  Fevers  the  effects  of  the  Resusci- 
tative  Process  would  be  most  apparent  and 
succesfui.  In  considering  the  subject  as  a 
point  of  Theory,  there  is  no  one,  I  think,  con¬ 
versant  in  the  Art  of  Medicine,  who  would 
advance  objections  against  this  theory  on  the 
idea,  that  some  organical  injury  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  frame  in  these  Maladies,  and 
therefore  that  our  endeavours  to  revive  the 
frame  must  be  vain  and  unavailing.  If  we 
except  certain  cases  of  Malignant  Fevers  un- 
dtu*  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  of  orga- 
nieal  injury  in  the  general  operation  of  Fe¬ 
vers  would,  I  think,  be  the  most  untenable 
of  all  positions,  and  most  remote  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  at  present  received  in  the  code  of 
Medical  reasoning. 

Those  Intermittent  Fevers ,  for  which  Bark 
is  now  supposed  to  be  a  specific, were  former¬ 
ly  conceived  to  be  so  harmless,  or  rather  so 
useful  to  the  Constitution,  that  it  was  once  a 
question,  whether  they  ought  to  be  cured  at 
all.  This  is  not  an  obsolete  idea,  as  a  great 
Practitioner  ( Dilectus  lapis,)  who  extended 
through  a  long  life  his  useful  and  liberal 
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labours  to  our  own  times,  began  his  career 
with  a  persuasion  of  its  truth.  “  Every 
year’s  experience  ”  however,  says  this  ven¬ 
erable  Sage,  “  weakened  my  belief  of  this 
r<  doctrine,  and  I  have  long  since,  by  num- 
u  berless  proofs, been  convinced  of  the  safety 
“  of  stopping  this  fever  as  soon  as  possible  : 
“  nor  can  I  doubt  of  having  observed  ill  con- 
“  sequences,  where  the  fever  has  been  suffer- 
ed  to  remain,  by  delaying  to  use  the  effec- 
u  tual  means  of  preventing  its  return.  ” 

(  Heberden's  Commentaries 
Chap.  38.  ) 

Though  our  author  attributes  ill  conse¬ 
quences  to  neglect,  in  stopping  these  Fevei  s, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them,  in 
terms  of  less  alarm,  as  seriously  injurious  to 
the  Principles  of  Life.  Yet  these  Fevers  are 
attended  with  Afflictions  or  Disorders  of  the 
Frame,  which  appear  most  distressing  or 
formidable ,  as  violent  pains  in  the  Loins* 
Limbs,  and  Head,  Cholic,  Faintings,  almost 
a  paralytic  weakness  of  the  Limbs,  Burning 
Heats,  Frightful  Shiverings,  Vomitings, 
Delirium  &c.  &c.  continued  sometimes  for 
months,  before  men  were  acquainted  with 
the  present  specific,  or  before  they  had  the 
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wisdom  or  the  courage  to  apply  it.  Yet 
these  Disturbers  of  the  frame,  violent  as 
they  were  in  their  reiterated  attacks,  infu¬ 
sed  no  venom  and  left  no  sting.  “They 
have  regularly  come  and  gone  with  the 
“  Fever ,  and  with  the  cure  of  that  have 
“  finally  disappeared’ !  ( Heberden ,  ibid. ) 

If  we  should  apply  to  Morton  in  order  to 
learn  the  various  forms,  which  the  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fever,  like  another  *  Proteus  assumes, 
we  might  conceive,  that  it  appeared  in  all 
the  shapes  of  all  the  Phantoms,  which  issued  , 
from  the  box  of  Pandora,  for  the  terror  and 
the  torment  of  the  Human  Race.  They  all 
vanish  however,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  Medical  Magician,  who  is  armed 
with  the  great  Specific,  and  as  they  come 
like  Shadows ,  so  they  depart . 

It  is  most  important  for  us  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  enquiries  to  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  Diseases,  w  hich  sometimes 
assume  the  most  formidable  appearances* 
and  even  prey  on  the  constitution  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  do  not  necessarily  produce 

Q  any 

*  See  Morton’s  Treatise  u  De  Proteijormi  lebris 
Inlermitlenlis  genial 
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any  organ i cal  injury  to  the  frame,  or  destroy 
the  parts  necessary  to  Life.— The  attack  of 
many  Diseases  may  be  considered  under  one 
point  of  view,  as  a  conflict  only  with  the 
Animal  Spirits ,  or  the  ministers  of  the  Ner¬ 
vous  System,  which  they  alternately  excite 
or  provoke  to  violent  energies,  indicative  of 
Life,  in  its  more  agitated  form,  and  again 
subdue  to  a  state  of  depression,  passing 
through  various  appearances  of  diminished 
vital  action  to  the  form  of  Death ,  or  that 
state,  in  which  motion  and  sensation  are  no 
longer  visible. 

Now  as  we  learn  from  indisputable  experi¬ 
ments  exhibited  in  the  present  age,  that 
there  are  two  conditions  of  the  frame,  under 
the  name  of  Death ,  one  of  which,  within 
the  verge  of  remedy  or  of  hope,  is  com¬ 
monly  denominated  Suspended  Animation , 
and  the  other  without  remedy  or  hope,  is  des¬ 
tined  to  terminate  in  Putrefactive  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  we  might  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether 
in  these  alternate  states  of  eleyation  and  de¬ 
pression,  the  last  state  of  depression,  in 
which  motion  and  sensation  are  not  visible^ 
necessarily  in  all  cases  produces  or  indicates 
final — irremediable  and  Putrefactive  Death  f 

There 
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There  is- no  Medical  Practitioner,  I  believe, 
who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  such  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fact,  and  perhaps  a  prudent  and 
intelligent  artist  would  be  unwilling  to  as¬ 
sert  peremptorily,  that  such  is  commonly  the 
fact.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  the  deci¬ 
ded  opinions  of  Mankind,  who  assert  with 
one  voice,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fearful 
testimony  of  their  practice,  that  Death,  con¬ 
sisting  only  in  the  absence  of  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  and  sensation,  if  it  succeeds  a  Disease  of 
a  few  days  or  hours,  always  constitutes 
final — irremediable  and  Putrefactive  Deatho 
On  this  principle  they  commit,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Globe,  their  fellow 
creatures  to  the  grave,  without  any  conpunc- 
tions  of  nature  or  warnings  of  their  reason, 
as  if  relying  with  the  securest  confidence  on 
the  infallibility  of  appearances,  which  one 
quarter  of  the  Globe  at  least  now  knows  to 
be  fallacious. 

There  is  still  another  question  to  be  asked, 

a» 

which  has  never  yet  been  fully  proposed  in 
the  investigations  of  Science,  and  to  which  we 
can  at  present  only  reply  by  conjectures — 
deductions  and  analogies.  We  might  enquire, 
in  what  condition  the  frame  of  the  Patient 

«  t  * 
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would  be  found,  who  should  be  recovered 
by  the  Resuseitative  process  after  suffering* 
Suspended  Animation  from  the  attacks  of  a 
Fever.  If  the  last  state  of  depressions 
which  passed  into  Suspended  Animation * 
should  have  been  the  period,  in  which  the 
Disorder  had  run  its  course  to  the  appointed 
crisis ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  person  would 
be  recovered  in  a  condition,  free  from  the 
Fever;  and  Debility  only  would  be  the  mala¬ 
dy  remaining.  If  the  Disorder  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  its  crisis,  we  might  thus  reason  on 
the  subject  according  to  the  language  and 
theory  at  present  familiar  in  the  Codes  of 
Medical  Philosophy. 

In  this  state  of  quiescence  from  Suspended 
Animation ,  the  sympathies  of  the  System , 
which  create— propagate  and  continue  its 
disturbed  actions,  are  torpid,  and  no  longer 
co-operate  to  destroy  the  aequi  librium  of  the 
animal  functions,  which  were  before  subject 
to  the  controul  of  these  alternate  paroxysms 
and  depressions.—  The  Associated  Motions 
from  Irritation — Sensation  and  Volition ,  are 
now  broken,  and  no  longeraexcite  the  System 
to  that  state  of  deranged  or  disordered  action, 
which  continued  only,  because  it  before  exis¬ 
ted 
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tec!.  The  Sensorial  Power  accumulates,  ac¬ 
cording-  to  its  usual  laws,  in  this  state  of  qui¬ 
escence  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  System, 
and  performs  probably  this  office  with  more 
force  and  safety,  in  proportion  as  the  quies¬ 
cence,  under  certain  limits,  is  more  profound 
and  complete. 

This  is  no  new  idea,  but  is  altog-ether  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  Sympathetic  Doctrine  of  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  and  even,  when  I  enlarg-e  my  Hypo¬ 
thesis  to  a  wide  extent,  and  presume  to 
propose  results  and  consequences  of  great 
import,  I  am  supported  in  my  reasoning  by 
occasional  hints  and  suggestions,  which  the 
most  illustrious  Sa^es  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
have  sometimes  supplied  in  the  course  of  their 
argument,  tho’  they  were  but  little  aware  to 
what  great  consequences  these  accidental 
suggestions  were  inevitably  though  obscurely 
directed.  Dr.  Darwin  has  furnished  us  with 
an  extraordinary  passage  of  this  kind,  which 
w  ill  shew  us, how  slowly  even  those  minds  are 
accustomed  to  proceed  in  the  investigation 
of  any  new  truth  which  are  at  once  gifted 
with  the  highest  powers  of  research,  and  ar¬ 
dent  in  the  pursuit  of  new  devices  for  the 
attainment  of  their  purposes. 


<e  Many 
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16  Many  other  parts  of  the  System  subject 
44  to  perpetual  motion  in  health,  may  rest 
“  for  a  time  without  much  inconvenience  to 

the  whole ;  as  when  the  fingers  of  some 
44  people  become  cold  and  pale;  and  during* 
“  this  complete  rest,  great  accumulation  of 
i(  irritability  may  be  produced.  But  where 
44  the  heart  and  arteries  are  previously  feeble, 
u  they  cannot  much  diminish  their  actions, 
4  and  certainly  cannot  rest  entirely ;  for 
44  that  would  be  death ;  and  therefore  in  this 
44  case  their  accumulation  of  the  sensorial 
46  power  of  irritation  or  of  association  is 
44  slowly  produced,  and  a  long  Fever  super* 
4i  venes  in  consequence,  or  sudden  Death, 
46  as  frequently  happens,  terminates  the 
44  cold  fit.  Whence  it  appears,  that  in  Fev- 
44  ers  with  weak  pulse,  if  the  action  of  the 
“  heart,  arteries  and*  capillaries  could  be 
44  diminished ,  or  stopped  for  a  short  time 
"  without  occasioning  the  death  of  the  patient , 
"  as  happens  in  cold  bathing ,  or  to  persons 
44  apparently  drowned ,  that  a  great  accumu* 
*4  lation  of  the  sensorial  powers  of  irritation 
44  or  of  Association  might  soon  be  produced , 
44  and,  the  pulse  become  stronger ,  and  conse - 
“  quently  slower  and  the  Fever  cease . 
46  Hence  cold  ablution  may  be  of  service  in 

44  Fevers 
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Fevers  with  weak  pulse,  by  preventing* 

6  the  expenditure,  and  producing  accumula- 
“  tion  of  the  sensorial  power  of  irritation  or 
4<  Association.  Stupor  may  be  useful  on  the 
“  same  account .  ”  (  Darwin’s  Zoonomia9 

Vol.  4.  p.  349  &c.J> 

We  have  here  a  proposition,  exceeding 
perhaps  in  importance  all  other  Medical 
Discoveries;  if  the  conjecture,  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers,  should  be  well  founded :  yet  this  preci¬ 
ous  conception  of  a  great  Artist  is  perverted 
from  its  destined  purpose,  and  is  almost  lost 
alike  from  the  view  of  the  author  and  his  rea¬ 
der,  by  the  confusion  of  ideas,  in  which  it  is 
involved.  First  he  tells  us,  that  “  where  the 
“  Heart  and  Arteries  are  previously  feeble, 
“  they  cannot  much  diminish  their  actions, 
‘•and  certainly  cannot  rest  entirely;  for  that 
4i  would  be  Death”  tho’  he  informs  us  in  the 
succeeding  sentence,  that  there  is  a  state  of 
the  Frame,  in  which  the  Heart  and  Arteries 
do  entirely  rest,  namely  the  state  of  Suspen¬ 
ded  Animation  in  some  cases  of  Drowning, 
which  is  certainly  not  Death  or  which  happens 
“without  occasioning  Death,”  as  he  expres¬ 
ses  it,  or  that  Death, w  hich  passes  into  Putre¬ 
factive  dissolution. 
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Still  however  under  this  confusion  of  ideas 
and  this  contradictory  statement,  the  follow-* 
ing  Proposition  may  be  discovered.  ‘If  in  cer¬ 
tain  Fevers /  says  Dr.  Par  win,  ‘the  action  of 

*  the  Heart  and  Arteries  could  be  diminished 
'  or  stopped  for  a  short  time,  as  in  some  ca- 
€  ses  of  Suspended  Animation  by  Drowning* 
‘  without  occasioning  the  Death  of  the  Pa- 
c  tient ;  it  appears  from  a  due  course  of  rea* 

*  seeing',  that  the  Fever  would  cease , 
s  or  that  the  Patient  would  recover,  freed 
1  from  the  Fever ,  with  which  he  was  before 
4  afflicted.9 


We  should  have  imagined  that  the  writer, 
after  exhibiting  with  some  exultation,  as  he 
might  have  done,  the  value  of  this  brilliant 
proposition,  would  have  explained  its  ope* 
ation  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 
4  In  certain  Fevers  Death ,  arising  from  a 
4  torpor  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  that  is,  a 
*  state  of  the  frame  without  any  visible  signs 
4  of  motion,  and  sensation, frequently  termin- 
4  ates  the  cold  fit ;  but  w  e  have  no  reason  to 
4  despair  at  the  sight  of  this  accident,  as 
4  conceiving,  that  such  an  appearance  ne- 
4  cessarily  indicates  final  and  Putrefactive 
Death  ;  ”  since  it  is  most  certainly  know  n 

and 
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4  and  acknowledges  that  persons  are  frequent- 

*  ly  recovered  under  a  similar  appearance  in 
4  cases  of  drowning.  There  may  not  only 
4  however  be  nothing  jatal  in  this  state  of 
4  Death ,  attached  to  certain  Fevers,  but 
4  even  a  great  good  may  finally  result  from 

*  it ;  since  if  the  Patient  should  recover  from 
4  this  state,  as  he  does  by  a  due  appli* 
4  cation  of  Art,  in  cases  of  drowning*,  he 
4  will  recover  freed  from  his  Disease .  Thus 
4  then  the  benefit  of  his  recovery  from  a 

M*  #'  / 

4  state  of  Suspended  Animation  after  drown- 
4  mg,  differs  materially  from  the  good  procu- 
4  red  by  a  recovery  from  a  similar  state,  at- 
4  tached  to  certain  Fevers.  In  the  former 
4  case  of  drowning,  the  patient  is  simply  re 
4  covered  to  Life,  in  the  same  degree  of 
4  health,  which  he  possessed  before  the  ac- 
4  cident ;  but  in  the  latter  case  of  Fevers,  he 
4  is  restored  to  the  functions  of  Life — with  a 
4  frame  delivered  from  the  evil,  with  which  it 
4  was  before  oppressed;  or  in  other  words, 

4  Death  w  ill  operate  as  the  cure  of  his  Dis~ 

4  order ,  and  as  the  means  of  possessing  Life 
4  in  an  improved  and  ameliorated  condition/ 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  this  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  proposition,  which  Dr. 

Q  Darwin 
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Darwin  here  advances;  when  it  is  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  its  true  point  of  view,  attended 
with  the  deductions,  which  are  necessarily 

* 

attached  to  it*  Whether  the  conception  it¬ 
self  be  true,  on  which  the  proposition  is 
founded,  namely  That  the  Patient ,  so  recov - 
erect,  would  revive  freed  from  his  Disorder , 
must  be  decided  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
diligently  and  zealously  pursued ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  present  system 
of  Medical  Physiology,  confirmed  by  very 
impressive  facts  and  analogies,  has  a  marvel¬ 
lous  tendency  to  favour  this  idea,  and  to 
conciliate  our  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  a  principle  so  pregnant  with  important 
consequences.  It  must  be  at  least  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  this  conception  is  singularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  purpose  of  these  discussions, 
in  disclosing  the  benefits  of  the  Resuscitative 
Process. — I  had  ventured  to  adopt  a  new 
combination  and  to  consider  Death ,  in  many 
cases  as  a  Disorder ,  from  which  the  Patient 
might  be  freed  by  the  devices  of  Art,  and  be 
restored  to  his  accustomed  health.  But  we 
here  learn  from  the  highest  Medical  authori¬ 
ties, that  under  the  benefit  of  the  Resuscitative 
Process,  Death  is  sometimes  not  a  Disorder 
but  a  Remedy ,  not  merely  capable  of  being 

cured 
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cured*  but  itself  potent  even  to  cure,  as  in¬ 
vested  with  the  property  of  removing  Disor- 
ders,  and  if  manifesting  when  it  is  converted 
into  Life,  the  reparation  of  a  deranged  and 
disquieted  System. 

Though  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin  would 
be  considered  on  various  accounts,  as  of  the 
highest  authority  ;  yet  it  might  be  objected 
perhaps,  that  this  writer,  always  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  new  devices,  must  often  fall 
into  conceptions,  which  belong  rather  to  the 
wildness  of  theoretical  ingenuity,  than  to  the 
sober  reasonings  directed  to  probable  good 
in  the  operations  of  practice.  I  shall  produce 
however,  in  addition  to  this  authority,  the 
most  unexceptionable  testimony,  derived 
from  a  Physician  of  great  name  in  the  former 
age,  celebrated  for  the  simplicity  of  his  ha¬ 
bits  and  conceptions,  for  the  plainness  of  his 
principles,  and  for  the  extent  and  success  of 
his  practice.  This  Physician  is  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  who  has  expressed  after  the  following 
manner, most  fully  and  unequivocally,  what  a 
writer  of  a  more  theoretical  kind  has  but 
darkly  understood  and  obscurely  described. 
In  cases  of  Suspended  Animation,  observes 
Dr.  Fothergill,  the  Lungs  cease  “  to  expand 

Q  2  the 
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“  the  heart,  to  beat,  and  finally,  the  animal 

ic  machine  with  all  its  movements,  like  a 

6‘  clock  whose  pendulum  is  stopped,  remains 

u  entirely  at  rest.  Yet  renew  but  the  action 
%/ 

“  of  the  Lungs  in  one,  and  touch  but  the 
“  pendulum  of  the  other, and  all  again  rs  Life.5' 
(  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawes  p.  280  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  Yol.  I.  ) 
Our  author  subjoins  in  a  note  to  this  observa¬ 
tion  the  following  passage,  containing  a 
question  of  most  extraordinary  import. 
During  this  awful  pause, the  mental  as  well 
asthe  corporeal  faculties  are  obliterated, and 
*  all  ideas  of  consciousness  abolished.  Might 
tc  not  a  temporary  suspension  of  this  nature , 
4S  (  if  it  could  be  safely  imitated  by  art  )  bid 
“fair  to  produce  more  lasting  and  salutary 
“  cha?iges  in  certain  highly  obstinate  affections 
iC  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  than  can  be  accom- 
“  plisked  by  any  ordinary  means  f  If  canine 
iC  madness  was  completely  cured  by  a  suspen- 
“  sion  of  the  functions, in  consequence  of  acci- 
u  dental  submersion, and  if  Van  Helmont  was 
sc  able  to  practise  this  method  with  safety 
€t  and  success  in  similar  instances,  might  not 
“  the  like  happy  effects  be  expected  from  it,  in 
“  other  desperate  cases  of  Insanity,  Epilepsy, 
uorIdiotism?  The  success  of  very  copious 

bleeding 
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**  bleeding*,  in  certain  stubborn  cases,  per- 
“  haps  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  de~ 
u  liquium  it  produces.  This  has  been  prac- 
44  tised  on  various  occasions  without  hesita* 
“  tion,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
**  the  patient  does  not  undergo  nearly  as 
“  great  a  risque  from  a  suspension  of  life, 
4‘  occasioned  by  an  immoderate  loss  of  blood, 
“  as  from  submersion.  If  any  circumstances 
“  can  justify  the  trial  of  such  doubtful  Reme- 
<(  dies,  it  must  be  the  deplorable  ones  above 
44  mentioned,  which  are  sometimes  more  for- 
“  midable  than  Death  itself.  It  is  scarce  ne- 
**  cessary  to  add,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
“  undertaken  without  the  utmost  circumspec- 
“  tion,  at  least  till  the  art  of  restoring  anima- 
**  tion  is”  come  “  to  a  much  higher  degree 
“  of  certainty.,, 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  or 
unequivocally  expressed  than  the  proposition 
itself  here  delivered  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  see 
in  this  case  likewise  as  in  the  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  how  slowly  the  mind  proceeds 
in  combining  a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  how 
perversely,  as  it  should  seem,  even  this  plain 
and  unsophisticated  writer  turns  aside  from 
the  very  point,  to  which  the  course  of  his 

conceptions 
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conceptions  naturally  and  almost  inevitably 
conducts  the  understanding*.  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
discourse  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  and  distinguished  of  the  associates  in 
the  Humane  Societies,  and  he  is  fully  posses- 
ed  with  the  efficacy  of  the  Resuscitative  Art 
in  restoring  persons  to  life,  under  the  signs  of 
apparent  Death.  The  experience,  which  has 
been  at  present  obtained  on  this  Art,  has  on¬ 
ly  advanced  to  the  assurance,  that  the  frame 
in  some  cases  of  Suspended  Animation  may 
be  restored  to  the  same  condition ,  in  w  hich  it 
was  placed  before  the  accident  occurred. 
But  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  a  true  Philosophical 
spirit,  having  observed,  that  some  Disorders 
are  cured  by  an  exhaustion  of  the  System 
usque  ad  deliquium, very  sagaciously  proposes 
a  question  for  the  decision  of  future  Practi¬ 
tioners,  whether  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima¬ 
tion  may  not  in  some  cases  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results,  and  operate  even  as  a  Re¬ 
medy  of  the  malady, with  which  the  frame  was 
before  oppressed.  This  conception  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  true  spirit  of  Philosophical  re¬ 
search,  yet  our  author  pursues  the  idea,  as  if 
he  but  darkly  understood  the  force  of  his  ow  n 
notions,  and  the  value  of  his  own  devices. 


He 
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He  entirely  overlooks  the  state  of  Death  or 
Suspended  Animation ,  when  Nature  herself 
produces  it,  and  when  she  has  provided  it  rea¬ 
dy  to  our  hands,  without  the  hazard  of  ad- 

#  ..  * 

venturous  experiments :  He  sees  only  a 
state  of  Suspended  Animation  produced  by 
Art,  and  advises  the  Practitioner,  though 
with  some  admonitions  of  caution,  to  exert 
that  Art  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it,  or 
in  other  words,  he  suggests  the  project  of 
killing  the  Patient,  if  it  can  be  safely  done  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  him.  Our  author  seems 
totally  unconscious,  that  the  State  of  Death , 
or  Suspended  Animation  produced  by  Nature , 

«i  - 

can  afford  any  benefit,  or  indeed,  that  it  can 
be  cured  by  the  Resuscitative  Process.  In 
Canine  Madness  he  recommends  that  the 
Practitioner  should  assume  the  office  of  a 
destroyer,  and  produce  that  Death,  which 
Nature  herself  will  inflict,  with  all  the  bene¬ 
fit,  which  he  can  propose,  and  without  any 
imputation  of  evil  from  the  hardy  experiment, 
which  he  has  ventured  to  project.  We  might 
have  imagined,  that  he  would  have  seized 
upon  the  remedy, which  he  conceives  to  be  so 
efficacious,  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  in  its  un¬ 
exceptionable  form,  by  Nature  herself; — ■ 
that  he  would  have  admonished  us  not  to 

despair 
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despair,  when  we  see  our  Patient  sink  into 
a  state  of  Death ,  or  Suspended  Animation  ; 
but  even  to  consider  it  as  a  favorable  turn 
in  the  Disorder,  by  producing  a  condition 
of  the  frame,  which,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge,  is  propitious  to  the  cure  of  the 
Malady. — We  might  have  conceived  that  he 
would  have  magnified  the  benefits  of  the  Re- 
suscitative  Art,  after  the  remedy  vrhieh  Na¬ 
ture  had  so  fortunately  provided  for  us  in  this 
Disorder, and  which  she  forbears  to  exhibit  in 
many  dreadful  maladies,  tho’  curable  perhaps 
by  the  same  means,  by  prolonging  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  the  sufferer  sometimes,  thro’  the  peri¬ 
od  of  an  extended  life. 

I  have  here  stated,  what  I  imagine  to  be 
the  direct  mode  of  reasoning,  which  the  author 
should  have  adopted,  according  to  his  own 
hypothesis ;  and  I  should  rejoice,  if  I  could 
persuade  myself  wholly  to  acquiesce  in  those 
prospects  of  advantage,  which  may  possibly, 
as  the  writer  conceives,  be  finally  attendant 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  Resuscitative  Art. 
Our  knowledge  however  of  the  operations  of 
Nature,  is  so  scanty  and  imperfect,  that, 
when  a  great  good  is  proposed  to  us  for  the 
object  of  our  meditation  by  an  Artist  fur¬ 
bished 
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nished  with  strong’  impressions  from  Practi 
cal  knowledge,  we  should  be  inclined  t b  re* 
ceive  the  suggestion  with  a  favourable  accep- 
tance  ,  and  while  we  observe  those  points  of 
the  argument,  which  repress  confidence,  we 
should  consider  those  bearings  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  may  admit  or  encourage  hope 
Dr.  Fothergill  imagines,  that  Suspended 
Animation  affords  a  good  prospect  of  produ¬ 
cing  “  lasting  and  salutary  changes  in  certain 
“  highly  obstinate  affections  of  the  brain  and 
“  nerves,  ”  and  he  records  in  this  class,  the 
Disorders  of  Canine  Madness ,  Insanity , 

Epilepsy  and  Idiotism. 

We  can  all  understand  the  advantage  which 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  Re¬ 
medy  in  the  Disorders,  occasioned  by  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  upon  the  frame,  which  produce 
Fevers  and  other  disturbed  actions  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem  derived  from  that  source  :  as  in  the  Mala- 
dy  of  Canine  Madness.  But  in  thos£  Diseases, 
which  are  of  long  standing,  and  which  may 
possibly  or  probably  be  connected  with  some 
organical  injury,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
with  a  mal- conformation,  tending  to  such 
disordered  motions,  as  we  might  conjecture 
to  take  place  in  Insanity ,  Epilepsy  arid  Idio- 

R  tism 
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tism,  our  reliance  on  the  remedy  must  indeed 
be  considerably  abated;  though  there  are  many 
top  es  of  reflection,  which  will  not  fail  to  en¬ 
courage  us  in  the  prosecution  of  this  Art.  With 
respect  to  Canine  Madness ,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  good,  produced  by 
copious  bleedings  usque  ad  deliquium  and  by 
submersion  in  water  almost  to  drowning, 
arises  from  the  quiescent  state  of  the  System, 
which  has  been  produced  by  these  violent 
operations.,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  quiescence  of  Suspended 
Animation  the  more  successful  will  be  our 
efforts.  The  knowledge  therefore,  which  we 
have  at  present  acquired  on  this  subject,  will 
suggest  to  us,  that  this,  of  all  other  Disorders, 
is  a  case,  to  which  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation 
should  be  applied,  as  it  affords  us  a  hope  de¬ 
rived  from  strong  Medical  Facts,  that  if  the 
Patient  should  be  recovered  from  this  state  of 
Death,  he  would  be  restored  to  the  functions 
of  life,  loosed  from  all  the  horrors  of  this 
mighty  malady. 

In  cases  of  Idiotism  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  on  the  first  view,  what  curative  powers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Suspension  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  ;  as  the  quiescence  of  the  System  can- 

nob 
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not  create  the  parts  or  their  properties,  by 
which  the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  exercised ;  nor 
can  it  destroy  the  mal-conformation  of  those 
parts,  which  already  exist.  Still  however  we 
must  remember,  that  Idiot  ism  may  arise  from 
causes,  which  are  rather  accidental  to  the 
frame,  than  inherent  evils  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  faculties  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  Worms;  and  there  are  many  stories,  duly 
authenticated,  of  persons  restored  to  the  use 
of  their  Understanding,  by  some  violent  com¬ 
motions,  accidentally  produced  on  the  frame, 
during  the  operation  of  which  the  Worms 
causing  the  malady,  have  been  expelled  from 
the  System. 

It  is  agreed  moreover,  that  Insanity  and 
Epilepsy  are  sometimes  produced  by  Worms 
and  these  Disorders  likew  ise  must  disappear, 
if  they  arise  solely  from  that  source,  when 
the  cause  ceases  to  operate.— It  is  known, 
that  these  animals  are  attached  to  the  Living 
System ,  as  to  a  spot  most  congenial  to  their 
nature ;  and  we  might  ask,  w  hat  no  Experi¬ 
ments  have  yet,  1  believe,  ascertained,  whe¬ 
ther  these  animals  would  not  die  in  the  torpid 
state  of  that  System.  Two  of  these  species 
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of  Worms  are  indeed  under  some  circumstan¬ 
ces  tenacious  of  life ;  yet  one  species  is  ab¬ 
horrent  of  cold,  and  it  will  propably  be  found, 
that  as  they  flourish  in  the  living  body,  so 
they  speedily  perish,  or  are  enfeebled  in  the 
dead  or  torpid  body. — There  is  another  race 
of  animals  still  more  formidable  to  man ; 
which  seize  on  the  fortress  of  his  faculties, 
and  prey  upon  his  very  brains. — The  Hyda - 
fids  are  found  in  the  Liver,  the  Kidneys  the 
Lungs,  and  even  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
and  we  have  been  told,  that4 6  if  the  Vires 
“  naturae  medicatrices  are  not  sufficient  to 
4  effect  a  cure,  the  patient  must  fall  a  sacri- 
“ficeto  their  ravages.  ” 

As  Dr.  Fothergill  conceives,  that  the  Tor¬ 
pid  state  of  the  System  possesses  curative 
powers  in  affections,  of  the  Brain  and  the 
Nerves ;  I  am  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
sources,  from  which  these  powers  can  be  de¬ 
rived;  yet  I  must  own,  that  I  consider  our 
hopes  of  benefit  tube  directed  chiefly  to  those 
cases,  in  which  Febrile  irritations ,  having 
once  seized  upon  the  frame,  continue  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  propagate  the  means  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  its  annoyance.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Hydatids  form  ulcerous  inflammations,  and 

that 
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that/rus,  thus  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
causes  Hectic  Fevers.  It  is  the  Febrile 
Irritation ,  whether  it  arises  from  f  Forms  or 
Hydatids ,  or  any  other  cause,  which  re-act¬ 
ing  upon  the  organs  produces  the  disturbed 
actions  in  the  System;  and  if  such  a  state  of  ir¬ 
ritation  could  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  the 
evils,  which  they  now  generate  would  perhaps 
be  little  felt,  or  altogether  disappear.  Thus 
perhaps  it  would  happen,  that  these  Parasites 
of  the  internal  man  might  like  many  other  Pa- 
rasiti  cal  animals  be  harmless  tenants  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  mansion,  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
abode,  and  might  attend  him  from  hi§  cradle 
to  his  grave,  disregarded  and  unknown :  Nay 
perhaps  their  very  existence  depends  on  the 
Febrile  state,  which  they  have  produced  in 
the  frame,  as  it  is  ackno  wledged,  that  they  no 
longer  are  generated,  when  the  functions  of 
the  Living  System  are  discharged  in  then- 
greatest  vigour. 

If  Insanity  and  Epilepsy  should  have 
been  originally  derived  or  continued  from 
Febrile  irritation ,  we  shall  here  likewise  un¬ 
derstand,  how  a  state  of  Suspension  in  the 
animal  functions  might  produce  a  cessation  of 
associated  motions,  and  thus  repress  or  destroy 

the 
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the  Disorder.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  in 
various  cases  of  Insanity  the  malady  might 
have  been  at  once  suppressed,  if,  on  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  breaking  out,  strong  exhausting’ 
evacuations  had  been  administered,  and  if  the 
patient  had  been  afterwards  laid  to  rest,  by  a 
bold  dose  of  opium.  We  shall  now  see,  why 
these  remedies  would  be  efficacious  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Disorder,  before  the 
Febrile  irritation  had  been  fixed,  strengthen¬ 
ed  and  confirmed  by  recurring  associations, 
and  how  useless,  or  rather  how  pernicious 
they  might  afterwards  prove,  by  weakening 
or  disordering  the  System,  and  rendering  it 
less  able  to  oppose  these  Irritative  Motions. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  Epilepsy ,  in 
some  cases,  is  wholly  dependant  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  our  ideas,  and  the  Fits  return,  when 
the  objects,  by  which  the  Disorder  was  cau¬ 
sed,  or  with  which  it  has  by  accident  been 
connected,  are  impressed  on  the  senses  of  the 
Patient.  The  sound  sleep,  into  which  Epileptics 
commonly  fall  after  their  convulsions, for 
“  one,  two,  or  even  six  hours,”  might  seem  to 
shew  us  that  quiescence  is  the  appropriate  and 
appointed  remedy  for  the  Disorder,  and  might 
lead  us  to  the  idea,  that  the  remedy  would  be 

more 
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more  efficacious,  in  proportion  as  the  quies¬ 
cence  should  be  more  complete.  That  Epi¬ 
lepsy  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  orga- 
nical  injuries  to  the  frame,  is  evident  from 
tjje  continuance  of  the  Disease  in  some  cases 
thro’  a  long  life  ;  and  from  the  fact,  which  is 
often  apparent  in  persons  visited  by  this  Di¬ 
sorder,  that  the  general  state  of  their  health 
is  not  impaired  at  all  by  it,  and  that  they 
are  almost  unconscious  of  its  attack,  or  its 
retreat.  .  Some  Epileptics  feel  themselves 
“  so  little  hurt  or  altered  by  a  fit,  that  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  what  passes  during  the 
“  time  of  it,  they  can  hardly  be  persuaded 
“  that  they  have  had  one.  ” — (He  ser¬ 
ve  nr.  C.  33. ) 

In  some  instances  the  Disorder,  so  far  from 
weakening  the  faculties,  seems  rather  to  have 
added  a  force  to  the  mind,  or  at  least  a  wild¬ 
ness  to  the  conceptions,  and  to  have  infused 
a  violent  spirit  of  glory  and  ambition.  The 
Illustrious  Epileptics  of  former  times  are  the 
Dictator  Ccesar  and  the  Prophet  Mahomet , 
and  in  our  own  days  an  extraordinary  Epi¬ 
leptic  has  appeared,  if  our  accounts  should 
be  true,  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte . 


The 
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The  Disorder  of  Epilepsy  lias  oftentimes 
lain  dormant  for  several  jears,  and  in  some 
eases  has  suddenly  and  wholly  disappeared. 
There  is  a  well  known  example  in  the  famous 
Physician  of  Ferrara,  Nicholas  Leonicenus, 
who  was  afflicted  with  this  malady  from  his 
cradle  till  his  thirtieth  year,  under  its  most 
distressing*  form  \  when  the  Disorder  left  him 
and  he  passed  thro’  a  long  life  of  ninety  four, 
or  as  some  say  ninety  six  years,  with  all  his 
faculties  and  his  limbs  entire,  free  from  any 
taint  or  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Disorder.  *We  have  likewise  innumerable 
instances  in  which  Maniacal  and  Hypochon¬ 
driacal  hallucinations,  have  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared  by  some  accident,  which  has  violently 
affected  the  frame  or  the  mind,  and  never 
again  returned  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
sufferer. 


Medical  writers  have  recorded  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  remedies,  which  the  ancients  have 
left  us  lor  the  cure  of  this  Disorder,  as  the 
warm  blood  of  a  gladiator,  flowing  from  his 
wounds  in  the  agonies  of  Death  &c.  &c.  who 
conceived  no  doubt,  that  the  Disorder  wras 

*  Set  Heberden  on  Epilepsy  r  who  has  quoted  the 
testimony  of  Joseph  Scaliger  on  this  occasion . 
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was  partly  an  affection  of  the  Imagination  and 
curable  through  the  same  medium,  by  which 
it  is  produced.  Dr.  Henry  Fraser,  has 
proposed  the  Misseltoe,  as  a  Remedy  for  Epi¬ 
leptic  Disorders ;  and  it  has  assuredly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  many  cases,  though  in  others  it  has 
unhappily  failed.  If  the  Druids  in  their  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  Misseltoe  understood  this 
property  of  the  plant,  and  were  able  to  apply 
it  with  success,  by  some  additional  ceremo¬ 
nies  affecting  the  imagination,  they  had  good 
cause  indeed  to  celebrate  its  virtues  and  to 
applaud  their  own  dexterity  in  the  mode  of 
its  application. 

We  shall  not  wonder  that  Epileptic  Disea¬ 
ses  w  ere  attributed  to  the  agency  of  Demons > 
and  that  various  ceremonies  and  exorcisms, 
tending  to  affect  the  ^imagination,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  expulsion. — Solomon  appears 
to  have  discovered  a  plant,  which  was  effica¬ 
cious  in  the  cure  of  this  Disorder ;  though, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  *  he 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  the  aid  of  charms- 
and  spells,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  virtues  of  his  specific.  The  Root  of 

*  Joseph .  Aniiq.  Jad.  Lib.  8.  C.  2.  5.  This 
passage  has ,  1  believe ,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  writers,  S 
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the  Herb  was  concealed  in  a  Ring, which  was 
applied  to  the  nostrils  of  the  Demoniac,  and 
Josephus  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  saw  a 
Jewish  priest,  practise  Solomon’s  art,  with 
success  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  sons, 
and  the  Tribunes  of  his  Army.  From  this  art 
of  Solomon,  exhibited  through  the  medium 
of  a  Ring  or  Seal,  we  have  the  stories  among 
the  people  of  the  East,  which  celebrate 
the  Seal  of  Solomon,  and  record  the  po¬ 
tency  of  its  sway  over  the  various  orders  of 
Demons  or  of  Genii ,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  invisible  Tormentors  or  Benefactors  of 
the  Human  Race. 


i 


These  imaginary  Tormentors,  whom 
fancy  or  folly  has  personified,  are  the  restless 
desires  of  a  morbid  mind  and  the  feverish 
irritations  of  a  disordered  frame,  which  still 
continue  to  disturb  and  to  destroy  the  sons  of 
Adam,  under  every  variety  of  affliction,  p.ain, 
sickness,  and  sorrow7 :  The  Good  Spirits,  who 
bestow  their  blessings  upon  us,  are  the  Sages 
furnished  with  their  Physical  truths  or  Moral 
precepts,  which  teach  us  better  to  enjoy  life, 
by  a  removal  of  its  evils,  or  better  to  endure 
it,  by  infusing  patience  under  its  sufferings. — 
The  state  of  Man  is  indeed  beset  with  such 
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numerous  obstacles,  so  impeding'  to  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  pursuit  of  good,  that  we  cannot 
perhaps  expect  much  to  be  atchieved  for  the 
advancement  of  his  condition  :  Still  however 
it  is  our  duty  to  hope,  to  proceed,  and  to  per¬ 
severe;  and  it  may  perchance  happen,  that 
the  good,  so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  pur¬ 
sued,  may  be  at  last  acquired  on  an  occasion, 
when  it  was  little  expected,  and  by  a  process 
wholly  remote  from  the  operations,  which 
have  been  employed  for  its  attainment.  The 
great  Master  in  the  Science  of  Healing',  if 
Science  it  can  be  called,  has  long  since  warn¬ 
ed  his  Disciples,  that  Life  is  short }  and  Art  is 
long ,  and  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  has 
taught  us,  that  the  modes,  bv  which  the  secret 
of  the  Art  has  been  sought,  are  not  the  devi¬ 
ces,  bv  which  it  can  be  discovered. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  the 
active  Spirit  of  Man,  urged  by  his  own  suf¬ 
ferings  and  those  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  hisstru«*- 

o 

gles  against  the  enemies  of  his  frame;  and 
that  after  his  “labours  long’  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered,  amidst  the  unbounded  storehouse  of 
Nature,  some  precious  balms,  potent  fo  sway 
and  to  con tr oul  those  afflicting  maladies, 
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which  marr  or  annihilate  all  the  comforts  of 
his  being.  Though  we  should  be  grateful 
to  our  benefactors  for  the  portion  of  good, 
which  we  have  obtained ;  yet  it  must  still  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  great  evils  attached 
to  the  frame  still  continue,  as  in  every  former 
age, to  harrass  and  to  afflict  us, — almost,  nay, 
altogether  m  many  cases,  just  as  if  no  ef¬ 
forts  had  ever  been  made  to  guard  against 
their  attacks  of  to  mitigate  their  malig¬ 
nity.— Nature  must  be  viewed  with  other 
eyes,  and  her  proeessess  be  contemplat¬ 
ed  under  other  niodes  of  conception ;  or  we 
shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  effect  any  purpo¬ 
ses  of  important  and  substantial  good,  for  re¬ 
moving  the  disordered  actions  of  a  System, 
in  which  Mind  and  Matter  are  so  combined 
with  each  other,  in  the  generation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  sympathetic  affections.  The  ma¬ 
gic  of  this  wonderful  machinery  is  far  hidden 
from  the  view  of  all  the  Sages  of  all  times  ; 
and  we  must  wait  in  patience  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  future  Wizard  of  another 
mould,  who  shall  at  last  unravel  by  some  sim¬ 
ple  process  the  mystic  characters  of  the  Tal¬ 
isman,  in  which  has  been  deposited  the  great 
secret  of  the  Microcosm — Man.  . 
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The  Death  of  Sleep  approaching  to  Suspended 
Animation  in  Morbid  States  of  the  Frame  in 
Fain  ting  Fi ts — S t  upors —  Ca  ta  lepsies — 
Epilepsies — Nervous  or  Hysterical  Af¬ 
fections. — The  Art  or  Accident  of  Dying,  ora 
temporary  State  of  Suspended  Animation ,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Women ,  Enthusiasts ,  Prophets ,  Prophe¬ 
tesses,  Jugglers ,  with  their  Trances,  Visions ,  Con¬ 
vulsions,  $?c.  This  Death  of  Sleep  in  the 
Morbid  States  of  the  Frame,  Stupors  fyc.  ap¬ 
proaching  oftentimes  indefinitely  near  to  the  appear - 
ranee  of  Suspended  Animation  illustrates 
still  more  and  more  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of 
Death  and  the  probable  success  of  the  Resuscitative 
Art  in  various  cases  of  the  Sleep  of  Death . 

tvgn&ni&vmm&apma* 

% 

In  the  present  Article,  which  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  different  portions,  I  consider  the 
Similitude  between  the  Sleep  of  Death  and 
the  Death  of  Sleep. — I  have  already  treated  of 
this  resemblance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  recurrence  of  daily  repose/or  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recruiting*  the  exhausted  System . 
I  have  shewn  likewise,  how  these  states  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  the  appearances  of  the 
young*  and  beautiful,  under  the  Signs  of 
Death,  and  I  have  sug*g*ested, that, possibly  in 
some  cases,  these  states  may  only  differ  from 

each 
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each  other  in  degree,  or  by  requiring  in  the 
Sleep  of  Death  more  strenuous  exertions, 
to  awaken  the  sleeper  into  the  full  possession 
of  Life — such  exertions,  which  have  been 
found  so  effectual  in  the  application  of  the 
Resuscitative  Art.  I  have  suggested,that  this 
lovely  appearance  after  Death  in  the  young' 
and  beautiful,  as  likewise  the  placid  and  even 
intelligent  countenance,  which  is  assumed 
after  Death  by  persons  of  every  age  and 
form,  though  before  distorted  under  the 
struggles  with  the  Disorder  in  the  last  ago¬ 
nies  may  in  some  cases  be  a  sign,  that  Death 
was  the  Crisis  of  the  Disorder,  in  which  the 
Frame,  though  freed  from  the  Malady,  had 
sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  conflict,  and 
become  unable  to  perform  those  functions, 
which  exhibit  visible  signs  of  motion  and 
sensation — I  have  pursued  this  idea,  and 
I  have  ventured  to  conjecture,  that  the 
state  of  the  frame,  which  is  called  a  Lighten - 

i 

ing  before  Death ,  may  possibly  indicate 

the  exultation  of  the  Animal  Spirits  in  having 

subdued  their  enemy  ;  though  that  victory 

finally  operates  as  a  defeat,  by  causing,  accor- 

■  # 

ding  to  the  laws  of  the  frame,  a  depression 
proportionate  to  the  former  exertion,  and 
by  producing  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima¬ 
tion 
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lion,  which,  in  the  practice  of  former  ages, 
never  received  any  assistance  from  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Art,  and  therefore  terminated  in  final 
and  Putrefactive  Death  :  I  here  urge  the 
importance  of  the  Resuscitative  Process  in 
order  to  secure  the  victory,  which  nature  her¬ 
self  has  thus  perhaps  at cheived, though  under 
a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  form. 

This  idea  of  Death  or  Suspended  Animati¬ 
on,  being  in  some  cases  the  Crisis  of  the  Dis¬ 
order,  when  connected  with  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
covery  from  this  state  by  the  applications  of 
Art,  has  opened  into  another  conception,  con¬ 
firmed  by  high  Medical  Authority,  that  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation  may  sometimes  even  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  Remedy  of  the  preceding  Malady, 
and  in  such  a  case  Death  must  not  merely  be 
considered  as  a  curable  Disorder ,  according 
to  the  theory  of  th^e  Discussions, but  even  as 
a  Cure, by  restoring  to  a  person  the  functions 
of  Life,  freed  from  the  evil,  with  which 
he  was  before  afflicted. — The  Diseases,  which 
have  been  enumerated  by  two  Medical  Wri¬ 
ters,  as  cases,  in  which  the  torpid  state  of  the 
System  in  Suspended  Animation  would  per¬ 
haps  operate  as  the  Cure  of  the  Malady,  are 
Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  certain 

Fevers 
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Fevers ,  Canine  Madness ,  Insanity,  Epilepsy, 

and  Idiotism .  I  have  made  such  observati- 

\ 

ons  on  this  occasion,  which  appeared  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  point 
of  my  argument ;  and  I  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  certain  Fevers  are  the  Diseases, in  which 
the  Art  of  Resuscitation  willprobably  be  most 
successfully  employed  ;  as  among  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  favourable  to  the  process,  they 
seem  to  produce  no  organical  injury  to  the 
frame.  The  observations  on  these  Maladies 
bring  me  to  another  portion  of  my  Work,  in 
which  I  propose  to  consider  the  state  of 
Suspended  Animation ,  as  connected  with  Ner¬ 
vous  Affections. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  I  shall  consider 
the  Death  of  Sleep  or  approaches  to  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation  in  Morbid  states  of  the 
frame,  as  in  Fainting  Fits,  Stupors,  Catalep¬ 
sies ,  Epilepsies ,  Nervous  or  Hysterical  Affec¬ 
tions,  5fc.  The  faculty, which  females  have  ac¬ 
quired  of  falling  into  Fainting  Fits,  which 
may  be  justly  called  the  Art  of  Dying ,  will 
form  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry,  and  we 
shall  here  consider  similar  states  of  the  frame, 
which  have  been  produced  or  encouraged  by 
the  exercise  of  Art*  or  under  the  influence  of 

of 
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a  morbid  mind  co-operating'  with  a  morbid 
frame.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of 
the  devices  or  sufferings  assumed,  or  real,  or 
both,  as  exhibited  by  Women ,  Enthusiasts , 
Prophets ,  Prophetesses ,  Jugglers ,  8$c.  $*e, 
in  their  Trances ,  Visions,  Convulsions ,  &c. 
It  will  appear  that  this  Death  op  Sleep, 
in  the  morbid  States  of  the  Frame,  Stupors 
See.  approaches  oftentimes,  as  the  Mathema¬ 
ticians  would  express  it,  infinitely  near  to 
the  appearance  and  the  condition  of  Suspen¬ 
ded  Animation ,  and  it  will  illustrate,  still 
more,  and  more,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Signs 
of  Death,  while  it  suggests  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Resuscitative  Process  in  restoring 
the  use  of  those  functions,  which  have  so 
often  sunk  and  recovered  under  the  attack  of 
these  Disorders. 


It  is  of  great  importance  both  to  the  Wri¬ 
ter  and  to  the  Reader,  in  the  examination  of 
any  subject,  that  a  due  recapitulation  of  the 
state  of  the  past  discussion, and  the  detail  of  fu¬ 
ture  enquiry  should, in  certain  portions  of  the 
w  ork,  be  placed  distinctly  before  the  view  ;  as 
there  is  no  process,  w  hich  so  effectually  pre¬ 
serves  the  train  of  ideas  pursued  in  the  ar¬ 
gument,  or  which  operates  so  powerfully  in 

T  impressing 
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impressing  upon  the  mind,  a  full  and  dis 
tinct  conception  of  the  subject. 


The  Art  of  Resuscitation  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  every  age,  with  the  most  manifest  and 
brilliant  succes;  and  we  may  justly  wonder, 
that  no  progress  was  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  device,  which  produced  oftentimes  such 
sudden  and  extraordinary  effects.  The  War¬ 
rior,  fainting  through  loss  of  blood,  or  stun¬ 
ned  with  the  violence  of  a  blow,  was  a  spec¬ 
tacle  in  every  barbarous  age, and  the  remedy  of 
the  cold  stream  or  the  refreshing  breeze  was 
known  and  applied ;  by  which  the  warrior  was 
restored  to  life  and  to  the  combat. — We 
might  have  imagined,  that  this  exhibition  of 
recovered  Animation  would  have  led  the  mind, 
step  by  step,  to  the  application  of  similar 
means,  in  the  extremest  state  of  suspended 
Life,  and  that  the  process  of  reviving  men 
under  the  signs  of  apparent  Death  would  have 
been  the  most  familiar  device  among  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  Medical  Art. — Yet  nothing 
important  was  performed  till  the  present  age^ 
for  the  advancement  of  this  portion  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  even  still,  as  we  know,  it  is  confi¬ 
ned 
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tied  almost  within  the  limits  of  a  single  case* 
in  one  class  only  of  those  various  modes,  by 
which  Suspended  Animation  is  produced. 

Though  no  progress  was  made  in  the  Art 
in  former  ages,  yet  we  shall  find,  that  the 
ancient  Physicians  and  Philosophers  were 
not  ignorant  of  some  extraordinary  facts, 
which  related  to  Suspended  Animation ,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  certain  Arts,  by  which  that  Animation 
might  be  restored.  Empedocles  used  to 
boast,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  secrets, 
by  which  you  may  bring  back  again,  says 
he,  the  powers  of  a  man  already  dead. 

A Js/j  gf  ctlS'd.O  KetTct^lfJ.iVa  clVePpof 

If  we  had  not  known  from  other  testimo- 
monies,  that  Empedocles  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  of  Suspended  Anima¬ 
tion,  we  might  conceive,  that  this  passage 
referred  to  the  magi  calf  powers,  assumed  by 
some,  of  raising  the  Ghosts  of  the  Departed  . 
In  the  mystic  Poems,  attributed  to  Orpheus, 
the  writer  boasts,  that  he  can  impart  secrets, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  save  a  man  falling 
down  under  the  force  of  Lunar  influence,— 
that  he  has  a  remedy  for  the  terrible  Disor¬ 
der  of  the  Leprosy  in  its  most  inveterate 

T  2  state 
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state  and  that  he  can  drive  away  the  ghosl  of 
a  dead  man,  when  it  haunts  a  person,  coming1 
forth  from  black  Erebus.  (Orph.  de  Lapid. 
Proem.  50.  &c.  ) 

The  knowledge,  which  the  ancients  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  subject  of  Suspended  Animation * 
is  but  little  ascertained,  yet  we  learn,  that 
they  were  not  altogether  careless  observers 
of  the  facts,  which  passed  before  their  eyes  ; 
and  we  may  collect  some  observations  re¬ 
lating  to  this  point,  though  they  are  attended 
with  difficulties  and  obscurity,  with  respect 
to  names  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss. 
Ileraclides  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  felicitous 
expression  for  Suspended  Animation ,  which 
he  calls  Am?  avATryon  Respiration  with - 
out  Breath ,  and  it  is  described  by  the  Medi¬ 
cal  interpreters,  to  be  that  species  of  arm* 
or  absence  of  breathing,  which  takes  place 
“  in  a  strangulation  of  the  Uterus ,  the  Apo- 
“  pie xy  and  Lethargy  ’  Empedocles  is  re¬ 
ported  likewise  to  have  acquired  great  fame 
for  curing  a  Woman,  supposed  to  be  Dead, 
who  was  afflicted  by  a  strangulation  of  the 
Matrix.  He  gave  the  name  of  Aw  Unre¬ 
spiring,  to  this  Disorder,  and  he  affirms,  that 
a  patient  might  live  thirty  days  under  this 

species 
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species  of  Disease. — There  is  a  famous  story 
celebrated  among  the  ancient  Physicians 
and  Philosophers,  of  a  Woman,  who  actually 
remained  for  thirty  days  in  a  state  of  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation ,  that  is,  without  respira¬ 
tion  or  any  motion  of  the  pulse,  and  who 
differed  in  no  respect,  says  Galen ,  from 
dead  persons,  but  by  the  single  circumstance 
of  having  a  little  warmth  about  the  heart. 
This  story  is  recorded,  as  it  has  been  said, 
in  a  particular  work  by  Heraclides  of  Pon - 
tus ,  under  the  Title  of  n^/  tjk  Am;  "The 
"History  of  the  Woman  without  Respira¬ 
tion .’  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Hera¬ 
clides  of  Pontus,  is  a  Personage  of  consider¬ 
able  fame  and  authority — that  he  studied 
first  under  Aristotle,  and  afterward  under 
Speusippus,  the  disciple  of  Plato.* 

We  here  perceive,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  cases  of  Suspended 
Animation  in  the  ancient  World,  relates  to  a 
Female ,  and  I  am  grieved  to  add  a  fact, 

which 

*  See  James'  Dictionary ,  under  the  word 
Apnoea.  See  the  Proemium  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  Menage  ad  locum .  The  passage 
from  Galen ,  quoted  by  Menage ,  describes  the 
Woman  thus  Azy{\At  yap  a 7rn$  kai  acr?vK]of  ikum  n 
ApQpu' tos  yiywivtu  &c.  &«. 
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which  will  be  perpetually  confirmed  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions,  that  the  Female 
Frame  is  more  particularly  liable  to  the  Disor¬ 
der  of  Death,  and  is  therefore  more  especially 
destined  to  be  the  victim  of  all  the  horrors, 
which  are  attendant  on  this  direful  Malady. 
I  am  singularly  anxious  therefore  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  consideration 
of  so  important  a  subject,  and  to  lift  a  shield 
of  defence  against  the  evils  of  this  great 
Malady,  pressing  on  a  frame,  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  on  so  many  occasions  to  its  influence, 
and  which  is  so  little  able  to  resist  its  at¬ 
tacks.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Women, 
as  if  by  a  natural  aptitude,becomethe  prey  of 
those  various  Maladies, which  arise  from  Ner¬ 
vous  Irritation ,  and  we  know  moreover,  that 
the  Disorders  of  this  class,  which  are  called 
Hysterical ,  have  received  their  name  from  a 
distinction  appropriate  to  this  sex,  and  that 
they  inflict  with  exclusive  malignity  all 
their  sufferings  on  the  feeble  and  delicate 
texture  of  the  Female  Frame . 

In  the  celebrated  Story,  which  I  have 
just  recorded  of  Suspended  Animation ,  for 
thirty  days,  in  the  Female  without  Respira¬ 
tion ,  we  perceive  an  Hysteric  or  Uterine 
affection,  attendant  on  the  Phoenomonon. 

The 
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The  space  of  thirty  days  which  is  recorded 
as  the  time  destined  for  the  course  of  this 
Uterine  Disorder,  may  alone,  I  think,  almost 
persuade  us  of  the  truth  of  so  extraordinary 
a  Story. — I  must  suggest  however,  before  I 
proceed  to  illustrate  this  point,  that  when  I 
speak  of  this  narrative  as  extraordinary, I  refer 
rather  to  its  existence,  as  an  Histoi  ical  record, 
than  as  a  Physical  fact.  Innumerable  instan¬ 
ces  have  occurred  of  Females ,  who  have  re¬ 
mained  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  after 
Death,  without  the  smallest  appearances  of 
change ;  and  facts  of  this'sort  have  fallen  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  my  own  knowledge,  on  which 
I  can  perfectly  rely.  Yet  very  few  instances 
have  probably  occurred,  in  which  the  time 
of  interment  has  been  protracted  to  the  space 
of  a  Month ,  the  appointed  period  for  the 
course  of  the  Disorder,  and  still  fewer  in¬ 
stances  must  have  occurred,  in  which  such 
men  as  Heraclides  or  Empedocles  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  scene,  watching  with  anxious 
and  penetrating  eyes,  over  the  breathless 
form,  and  waiting  for  the  critical  moment, 
at  which  the  issue  of  this  rare  experiment 
was  destined  to  be  unfolded.  If  we  consider 
the  improbability  of  the  union  of  these  two 
events,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder,  that  the 

recorded 
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recorded  facts  relating  to  this  Disorder,  have 
been  so  few  ;  or  rather  that  such  a  Phoenomo- 
non  should  stand  alone  in  the  Records  of  Man¬ 
kind.  If  therefore  we  should  exclude  this  sto¬ 
ry  from  the  pale  of  our  belief,  our  scepticism 
must  not  be  founded  on  the  scantiness  of  evi¬ 
dence, as  it  relates  to  Recorded  facts  ;  but  we 
must  confide  solely  on  the  force  of  our  own 
powers  of  reasoning  a  priori ,  which  shall  en¬ 
able  us  to  decide  from  our  profound  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  secrets  of  Nature,  that  no  such 
phcenomonon  could  ever  have  existed.  A 
Sage  of  this  order,  may  well  boast  the  prive- 
ledge  of  having  at  once  descended  from  the 
intermundia  of  Epicurus ,  and  may  pity  the 
feeble  race  of  Philosophers,  whose  lot  it  is 
to  crawl  upon  the  Earth,  and  to  follow  the 
obscure  track  of  Human  reasoning  by  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  deductions  and  analo¬ 
gies  the  space  of  thirty  days,  which  is  here 
assigned  as  the  period  of  this  uterine  affec¬ 
tion,  affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  truth  of  a  story,  which  cannot 
be  rejected  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  within 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 

We  perceive,  that  this  space  of  thirty  days 
adapts  itself  to  a  Lunar  period,  which  is  the 

familiar 
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familiar  course, attached  to  Uterine  Affections. 

*  ■  .  ,  * 

We  cannot,  I  think,  imagine  that  this  co¬ 
incidence  was  the  product  of  design,  and  I 
might  venture  to  conjecture,  that  probably  it 
has  been  for  the  first  time  observed  by  the 
writer  of  these  discussions.  The  period  of  a 
week  is  another  space  of  time,  assigned  for 
the  course  of  this  Disorder,  which  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  story  of  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
the  Sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  fell  down  as  if  Dead ,  on  a  Sunday . 
while  the  bells  were  ringing  for  Service,  and 

awoke  the  next  Sunday ,  exactly  at  the  same 

. 

time,  just  as  the  Chapel  bells  were  again  ring¬ 
ing  on  the  same  occasion .  We  are  not  in¬ 
formed  respecting  the  peculiar  Disorder, 
with  which  this  Lady  was  afflicted,  and  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  probably  at- 
tended  with  Nervous  affections,  as  she  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
bad  health,  on  account  of  her  brother  the 
Duke’s  death.  If  the  various  particulars 
relating  to  the  state  of  this  Lady’s  health, 
before  the  accident, were  well  known, the  case 
might  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
female  frame  under  the  influence  of  Hyste¬ 
rical  Affections,  tending  to  the  Disorder  of 
Death. 

U  Suspended 
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*  Suspended  Animation  has  not  only  been 
marked  in  different  narratives,  by  courses, 

corresponding 

*  The  Stories,  relating  to  Suspended  Animation,  are  not  inten¬ 
ded  to  form  a  part  of  the  present  Volume;  yet  l  cannot  forbear 
to  produce  occasionally  those  narratives,  which  more  particular¬ 
ly  illustrate  Physical  truths.  The  Story  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  has 

been  frequently  repeated  in  the  following  manner. - “  This  lady 

44  had  been  a  long  time  ill,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of 
44  her  brother  the  Duke,  but  one  Sunday,  fancying  herself  better 
“  than  she  had  been  for  some  time,  and  able  to  go  to  Chapel ;  ft# 

“  she  was  dressing  for  that  purpose,  she  suddenly  fell  down  to  all 
44  appearance  dead.” 

“The  screams  of  her  women,  and  a  female  friend, brought  Colo- 
“nel  Godfrey  into  the  room;  who  having  probably  seen  instance# 
“  of  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  a  considerable 
“  time,  and  afterwards  recovering,  directed  that  his  lady  should 
44  be  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  that  two  persons  Should  con- 
44  stantly  continue  with  her,  till  indubitable  symtoms  appeared 
•*  of  her  decease.  The  consequences  proved  with  how  much 
«’  judgement  the  Colonel  had  acted.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion 
“  of  the  Physicians,  who  all  declared  that  the  breath  of  life  wat 
irrecoverably  departed;  and  in  opposition  to  the  solicitation# 
“  of  his  friends  to  have  the  body  interred,  he  continued  resolute 
44  in  his  determination  to  the  contrary  till,  the  Sunday  following; 
“  when,  exactly  at  the  same  hour,  on  which  the  change  had  hap« 
44  pened,  signs  appeared  of  returning  sensibility.  So  punctual 
“  was  nature  in  her  operations  upon  this  singular  occasion,  that 
44  Mis.  Godfrey  awoke  from  her  trance  juit  as  the  Chapel  bell 
44  was  once  more  ringing;  which  so  perfectly  eradicated  from  her 
“  memory  every  trace  of  her  insensibility,  that  she  blamed  her 
44  attendants  for  not  awaking  her  in  time  to  go  to  church,  as  she 
44  had  proposed  to  do. 

44  Colonel  Godfrey,  whose  tenderness  to  his  lady  was  unremit- 
44  ted,  taking  advantage  of  this  incident,  prudently  gave  orders, 
44  that  she  should  by  no  means  be  made  acquainted  with  w  hat  had 
44  happened,  lest  it  should  make  a  melancholy  impression  on  her 
44  mind  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  re- 
44  mained  ignorant  of  the  transaction.  ” 
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corresponding  with  a  Lunar  period,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  time, but  likewise  even  by  the  long 
space  of  the  Solar  Period  of  a  year.  Traces  of 
this  idea  are  to  be  discovered  by  the  diligent 
enquirer, which  may  possibly  refer  to  some  re¬ 
licts  of  ancient  knowledge,  now  lost  in  the 
wrecks  of  Human  Learning.  A  curious  tradi¬ 
tion,  whether  true  or  false,  is  recorded  in  the 
English  work  on  The  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs 
of  Death  (  p.  149.)  in  which  we  are  told, 
“  that  in  a  certain  city  of  the  East,  called 
“  Sachion,  the  Inhabitants  keep  their  Dead 
“  without  interment,  sometimes  for  Seven 
“  Days,  sometimes  for  a  Month ,  and  some- 
“  times  for  Ten  Months . 

In  the  Fables  of  Greece,  the  punishment  of 
a  God,  who  is  perjured  on  swearing  after  a 
libation  of  the  Waters  of  Styx,  is  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation, or  a  condition,  in  which 
he  is  described  as  lying  on  a  bed,  overwhel¬ 
med  with  profound-oppressing  Sleep — with¬ 
out  tasting  Nectar  and  Ambrosia — without; 
breath  or  voice,  till  the  space  of  a  whole 
year  shall  be  completed. 

*  OfKiV  7HV  iTTlOfOtOV  dLTTQKKil^dL^  i'TOfJLO^O'i 
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(  Hesiod .  Deor .  Gen.  793.  Spc. ) 

The  Poet,  we  see,  has  laboured  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  express  the  nature  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  case,  and  has  twice  recorded  the 
Unbreathing  condition  of  his  Perjured  God. 
But  the  punishment  of  this  great  delinquent 
is  not  yet  compleated  ;  as,  according  to  our 
Poet,  he  is  still  destined  to  be  separated  for 
nine  years  from  the  councils  and  the  feasts 
of  his  kindred  Deities.  This  again  proba¬ 
bly  alludes  to  some  Physical  truths,  or  to 
some  civil  or  religious  institutions,  which  we 
shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  recover  from  ob¬ 
livion.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
periods  of  Suspended  Animation,  extended 

f.  •. *  *  i 

to  the  space  of  a  Month  or  of  a  Year ,  as 
sometimes  befalling  mortals,  who  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  or  Deities  who  possess 
the  summit  of  the  Snowy  Olympus  ;  there 

_ are 

*  Quisquis  perjurium  libans  pejeraverit 
Jmmortaliirm ,  qui  tenent  verticem  nivosi  Olympi . 
J acet  spiritus  expers  integi  um  per  annum  ; 
fr/eque  ambrosia:  neque  nectaris  accedit  propius 
Cibum ,  sed  jacet  non  respirans  et  mutus 
Stratis  in  lectis ,  malus  aukm  veternus  obterit. 
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are  assuredly  other  orders  of  creatures  in  a 
middle  rank,  which  remain  under  a  form  of 
insensibility,  approaching*  to  this  profound 
state  of  repose,  or  which  exist,  under  every 
appearance  of  Death,  not  only  for  Months 
and  Years,  but  even  for  a  whole  revolution 
of  Saturn. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  torpid  state 
of  insects,  birds  and  quadrupeds,  during  the 
cold  season,  and  this  condition  has  been 
commonly  called  Sleep ;  /‘though,”  as  Dr. 
Darwin  justly  observes,  “  it  differs  much  from 
“that  state  of  animal  life  ;  since  not  only  all 
“  voluntary  power  is  suspended,  but  Sensa- 
“  tion  and  vascular  motion  have  ceased,  and 
“  can  only  be  restored  by  the  influence  of 
V  heat.  ”  Our  author  then  relates  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomenon,  which  perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  will  consider  among  the  mar¬ 
vellous  tales,  sometimes  to  be  found  indeed 
within  the  precincts  of  science,  but  removed 
from  the  limits  of  probability.  “  There  have 
“  been  related  instances  of  Snails,  which  have 
r(  recovered  life  and  motion,  on  being  put  into 
“  water  after  having  experienced  many  years 
“  of  torpidity ,  or  apparent  Death,  in  the  ca - 
“  binets  of  the  curious (  Zoonom— Vol-  4. 

p.  237. 
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p  237.  Ed.  8vo.)  Cold  blooded  animals  says 
Spallanzani.  “  possess  the  faculty  of  living 
“  throughout  the  winter,  and  a  great  part  of 
“  the  Summer,  without  food.  The  Motion 
“  of  the  blood  continues  some  time  after  they 
“  are  deprived  of  the  brain ,  and  even  the 
“  head  itself.  (  Spallanzani’s  Experiments 
on  the  Circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  129.  ) 

This  naturalist  assured  another  eminent 
Physiologist, that  he  preserved  for  two  years 
several  Frogs ,  in  a  heap  of  Snow  ;  that  they 
“  had  become  dry,  shrivelled,  and  even  fria- 
“  ble,  and  displayed  no  external  appearance 
“  of  motion  or  sensibility.  ”  He  adds  more¬ 
over,  that  they  were  recovered  from  this  state 
by  a  moderate  and  gradual  heat.  Volta  tells 
us,  that  he  found  by  accident  some  frogs  in 
a  vessel  of  frozen  water,  which  he  had  before 
placed  there, but  had  forgotten, arid  which  had 
now  passed  into  a  disorganized  state.  Yet 
even  in  this  condition,  parts  had  not  lost  their 
sensibility,  but  exhibited  strong  marks  of 
Galvanism  under,  the  experiments  of  the 
Artist.  (  Notes  on  Spallanzani,  p,  417.) 

The  facts,  which  Phisiologists  have  accu¬ 
mulated  respecting  Tenacity  of  Life  in  differ¬ 
ent 
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ent  parts  of  the  Animal  System,  even  when 
they  are  detached  from  the  body,  will  appear 
most  extraordinary  to  those,  who  are  little 
conversant  with  such  subjects,  and  they  will 
lind  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  peristaltic 
motion  will  continue,  when  the  brain  has 
been  extracted,  nay  even  after  the  intestines 
themselves  have  been  removed  from  the  bo¬ 
dy.  With  these  facts  we  must  make  ourselves 
familiar, and  we  must  become  acquainted  with 
the  Galvanic  Experiments  of  Achard ,  Hum- 
bolt ,  and  Grapengiesser  8$c.  8$c.  under 
whose  hands  many  wmnclers  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  as  of  dead  Linnets  opening  their  eyes 
and  fluttering  with  their  wings  for  a  space 
even  of  eight  minutes  fyc.  8c  c.  We  shall  then 
regard  the  powers  of  Animal  Life  with  new 
views,  and  shall  at  last  persuade  ourselves 
to  believe  many  narratives,  w  hicK  have  only 
appeared  marvellous,  from  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  mysterious  process  at¬ 
tached  to  animal  existence. 

These  observations  on  the  Tenacity  of  Life 
in  Animal  frames,  passing  to  dissolution,  and 
the  continuance  of  Fibrile  Susceptibility  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Life,  even  in  those  parts,  w  hich 
are  detached  from  the  System,  may  suggest 

to 
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tons  a  variety  of  reflections,  which  peculi¬ 
arly  belong1  to  the  subject  of  these  enquiries. 
We  should  from  hence  enlarge  our  views 
respecting  this  Tenacity  of  life  in  the  frame, 
while  the  compages  of  its  parts  still  remains 
entire 9and  perhaps  unimpaired  in  those  essen¬ 
tial  properties,  which  are  necessary  for  per¬ 
forming  the  functions  of  a  Living  Body,  The 
Pendulum  of  our  Clock  may  cease  to  vibrate; 
yet  still,  if  the  parts  are  not  impaired  by  this 

cessation,  it  may  again  become  at  our  will  a 

* 

self  moving  machine,  and  be  once  more  resto¬ 
red  to  all  the  purposes  of  its  destined  action. 
In  the  more  complicated  and  exquisite  Ma¬ 
chine  of  the  Automaton  Man ,  when  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  of  the  Lungs  has  ceased  to  move,  we 
know  not,  through  what  a  period  of  time  the 
capability  of  reassuming  its  former  functions 
may  remain  within  the  system,  or  how  the 
principles  of  Living  action  may  lurk  within 
the  precincts  of  its  ancient  mansion,  ready  to 
obey  the  devices  of  an  intelligent  Artist,  who 
shall  be  able  to  direct  to  a  good  purpose  the 
resources  of  its  mechanism. 


It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  materials,  of 
which  the  Automaton  Man  is  composed, soon¬ 
er  fall  into  dissolution  and  lose  the  power  of 

reassuming 
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reassuming  their  former  office;  yet  perhaps 
e\en  this  defect  may  be  at  last  remedied  by 
a  new  order  of  enquirers  into  the  secrets 
of  Suspended  Animation.  They  will  at  last 
perhaps  discover  the  mode  of  preserving' 
the  sensibility  of  the  System,  ’and  of  re¬ 
taining  at  once  the  capability  of  action  in  the 
Pendulum,  and  the  obedience  of  the  various 
parts  to  the  accustoinary  confront  of  this 
master  spring  in  the  movements  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  some  reason  to  imagine,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  this  power  in  the  System 
of  retaining  its  Vital  Principle  may  remain 
for  the  long  period  of  a  Month ,  under  certain 
affections  or  peculiar  properties  of  the  frame. 
This  faculty  in  the  system  is  acknowledged 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  sometimes  exis¬ 
ting  under  the  processes  of  nature,  left  to  her 
own  operations  ;  and  however  fully  we  may 
be  impressed  from  familiar  facts  with  a  strong 
idea  of  the  perishable  materials  of  Animal 
Life ;  no  one  will  venture  I  imagine  to  decide 
or  even  to  conjecture  respecting  the  possible 
period  through  which  this  Tenacity,  of  life 
may  be  preserved  and  continued,  when  these 
natural  resources  of  the  Machine  have  been 
invigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  Art. 


V 
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These  observations  on  the  power  in  the 
System  of  preserving*  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Vital  Principle  under  a  state  of  Suspen¬ 
ded  Animation,  were  occasioned  by  the  story 
so  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world, of  the  Wo¬ 
man  without  Respiration  for  the  long*  space  of 
a  Lunar  period.  We  have  seen,  that  this  deep 
Coma  is  the  attendant  of  an  Hysterical  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  the  Delicate 
Texture  of  the  Female  frame  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  Nervous  Irrita¬ 
tions ,  which  in  a  more  excited  state, terminate 
in  a  temporary  privation  of  the  faculties,  ex¬ 
hibited  under  various  forms,  till  the  sufferer 
assumes  all  the  appearances  of  Suspended 
Animation.  But  these  Exhibitions  of  Ner¬ 
vous  excitement  are  not  always  the  effects  of 
Disease  alone,  but  they  are  sometimes  produ¬ 
ced  or  confirmed  by  the  processes  of  .Art. 
The  conception  however  of  producing*  the 
appearances  or  effects  of  Disease,  by  the  de¬ 
vices  of  Art,  must  have  been  originally  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  morbid  mind  swayed  by  a  morbid 
frame,  and  thus  the  deceiver  is  himself  de- 
ceivd,  even  before  he  has  commenced  the 
exhibitions  which  are  intended  to  delude. 

We  may  well  imagine,  what  a  formidable 

Malady 
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Malady  will  at  last  seize  upon  the  sufferer, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  propensities 
attached  to  the  System,  and  seconded  by  the 
will — then  advanced  by  practice,  and  above 
all  perpetually  exaggerated  and  confirmed 
by  the  reaction  of  the  frame  upon  its  own 
organs,  from  the  force  of  continued  habits 
and  recurring  associations.  If  these  consi¬ 
derations  should  be  duly  weighed  and  un¬ 
derstood,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving  the  Extraordinary  Exhibitions ,  gene¬ 
rally  terminating  in  weakened  or  Suspended 
Animation,  which  are  recorded  of  persons, 
particularly  Women ,  in  high  states  of  Nervous 
Excitement , — Fanatics ,  and  Enthusiasts , 
of  all  orders  and  nations.  Prophets ,  Prophe¬ 
tesses ,  Jugglers ,  Exorcists,  with  their  Tran¬ 
ces —  Visions— Convulsions  %c. 

Nosologists  have  given  as  a  name  to  the 
Disorder  of  Nervous  Irritation  assisted  by  Art, 
the  title  of  Epilepsia  Si/nulata,  or  Feigned 
Epilepsy ,  and  they  have  considered  it,  at 
least  in  its  more  advanced  state,  as  a  real  or 
absolute  Disease,  though  swayed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  by  the  operations  of  the  will. 
Dr.  Cullen  observes  as  follows  on  the  Epi¬ 
lepsia  Simulata .  “  Although  this  Disorder 

V  2  at 
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at  first  may  be  entirely  feigned,  I  have  M 
“  doubt,  but  that  the  repetition  renders  it  at 

length  real.  The  history  of  Quietism  and 
“  Exorcism  leads  rue  to  this  opinion  ;  and 
“  which  receives  a  confirmation  from  what 
“  we  know  of  the  power  of  Imagination  in 
“■renewing  Epileptic  and  Hysteric  Fits.  ” 

(  Practice  of  Physic  1293.  ) 

The  Art  of  Dying- in  Women,  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Fainting  Fits  &c.  has  probably  been 
practised  by  Females  in  every  age  ;  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  imagined,  and  perhaps  not  with¬ 
out  some  cause, that  the  powers  of  their  might 
over  the  heart  of  man, were  best  displayed  and 
confirmed  by  the  exhibitions  of  their  debili¬ 
ty.  The  Fainting  Fit  and  the  Tear, have  been 
potent  agents  in  the  revolutions  of  Mankind, 
and  they  have  often  controuled  with  absolute 
dominion,  those  stern  or  hardy  spirits,  which 
no  other  engines  could  soften  and  subdue. 
This  exhibition  of  the  Art  of  dying ,  has  pre¬ 
vailed  among  Females  in  different  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  humours  and  customs 
of  the  age,  in  which  it  was  practised  ;  and 
in  our  ow  n  country,  former  times  seem  to 
have  furnished  a  more  abundant  and  dexterous 


race 
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race  of  actresses  in  this  imitative  art,  than  the 
present  age  is  able  to  produce. — We  may 
trace  the  prevalency  of  this  practice  from  the 
days  of  Addison  and  Steele,  to  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  and  our  great  Bard,  whom  no 
no  property  of  Human  nature  appears  to  have 
escaped,  has  not  failed  to  record  the  facility 
and  dexterity,  with  which  Women ,  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  wild  and  extravagant  affectation, 
practise  the  Art  of  dying.  He  has  attributed 
this  facility,  or  as  he  calls  it,  this  celerity  in 
dying,  to  an  illustrious  Female — the  great 
Fantastic  of  the  ancient  world,  who  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  highest  of  her  order,  for  the  be¬ 
witching  display  of  her  humours  and  her 
charms,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  uncloy  ihg 
exhibitions. 

In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Dialogue  between  Anthony  and  Eno- 
barbus. 

An.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

En.  44  Why  then  we  kill  all  our  women  :  We 
u  see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them ; 

44  if  they  suffer  our  departure,  Death's  the 
word.  ” 

An.  44  I  must  be  gone.  ” 

En.  44  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  wo- 
44  men  die :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for 

nothing: 
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u  nothing  :  Though  between  them  and  a  great 
“  cause,  they  should  be  estem’d  nothing.  Cleo - 
u  patray  catching  hut  the  least  noise  of  this , 
u  dies  instantly .  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
tomes  upon  far  poorer  moment  &;c.  S^c.  * ** 

(  Anthony  &  Cleopatra.  A.  L  S.  2.  ) 


*  Our  Poet  pursues  this  idea  in  a  vein  of  coarseness,  belonging  to 
the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  and  according  to  a  species  of  imagery, 
which  was  familiar  to  the  writers  of  that  period.  The  ideas  of 
Love ,  Death  and  Darkness ,  were  in  that  age  and  in  former  times 
familiarly  connected  with  each  other.  I  have  hinted  at  this  union 
ina  preceding  page  161,  and  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare 
will  supply  passages  from  our  ancient  writers,  in  which  Death  is 
represented,  according  to  the  imagery  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as 
Amorous  and  as  a  Paramour .  Death  was  a  familiar  Representation 
on  the  stage  in  the  rimes  of  Shakspeare,  and  there  was  no  doubt  a 
representation  of  Death  and  a  Female ,  as  there  was  of  Death  and 
the  Fool  of  the  Comedy,  from  which  Shakspeare  is  acknowledged 
to  have  derived  his  imagery  of  “Merely  thou  art  Death's  Fool," 

In  the  play  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  we  have, 

“I  will  be 

**  A  Bridegroom  in  my  Death,  and  run  into  it 
“  As  to  a  Lover's  bed.” 

There  are  three  more  allusions  in  the  same  play,  to  the  same 
idea — All  this  imagery  1  believe,  is  from  the  ancient  Mysteries 
and  Moralities,  preceding  our  regular  Drama,  which  were  derived 
from  the  Mysteries  of  the  ancient  World.  In  the  Grecian  Cosmogo¬ 
ny,  which  is  so  beautifully  told  by  Aristophanes,  Love  springs  from 
JVig/it,  amidst  the  bosom  of  Erebus ,  and  again  Love  becomes  a 
producer,  mingling  with  Chaos  in  the  wide  extending  Tartarus. — 
This  is  not  the  appointed  spot,  to  unfold  this  imagery,  but  the  rea¬ 
der  would  indeed  marvel,  if  he  were  to  see  before  him  the  various 
passages  in  Shakspeare  and  our  ancient  writers,  ia  which,  these 
ideas  are  intangled  with  each  other. 
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We  must  here  observe,  what  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  and  others  have  duly  understood  in  their 
conceptions  about  Mental  Irritation,  that  this 
faculty  of  Dying,  though  imparted  to  the 
frame,  by  an  affected  passion,  produces  the 
same  appearances  and  sufferings  on  the  Sys¬ 
tem  which  the  imitated  Disease  itself  causes ; 
and  that  it  finally  migrates,  under  various  de¬ 
grees  of  force  and  malignity, into  the  very  Dis¬ 
order,  which  it  is  intended  only  to  represent 
by  amimic  exhibition.— In  the  performance  of 
a  dexterous  Actress,  the  pulse  grows  languid, 
the  countenance  becomes  pale — the  breath¬ 
ing  faint,  and  the  limbs  appear  to  have  lost 
their  power  of  self  motion.  Now  this  could 
not  be  effected,  unless  the  nature  of  the  frame 
co-operated  with  the  feigned  process,  or  in 
other  words,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
frame  inclined  to  nervous  affections,  had  first 
suggested  the  project  of  this  species  of  tem¬ 
porary  Death,  and  afforded  the  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  so  extraordinary  an  Art. 

It  ought  not  however  to  be  concealed,  that 
a  more  dangerous  Art,  cannot  possibly  be 
practised.  At  that  period,  when  the  frame  is 
in  its  most  efficient  state,  this  trick  may  be 
performed  with  safety, and  the  counterfeiter  of 
Death  may  reassume  at  pleasure  the  functions 
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of  Life.  But  when  the  frame  shall  become 
deranged  by  accidental  Disease,  or  be  enfee¬ 
bled  by  repeated  exhibition ;  the  experiment 
may  not  always  succeed  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  performer.  The  will  may  indeed 
be  enabled  to  suspend  the  powers  of  Life,  but 
it  may  not  always  have  sufficient  force  to  re¬ 
call  those  powers  into  action. 

We  must  observe  like  wise,  that  in  a  state  of 
actual  debility  arising  from  a  violent  Disease, 
the  frame  itself,  without  waiting  for  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  will,  may  too  readily  fall  into 
the  habits  with  which  it  was  before  familiar  ; 
and  when  ever  this  accident  should  arise, there 
is  little  hope,  that  the  powers  of  the  system 
will  ever  be  able  by  their  own  efforts  to  re¬ 
vive  the  languid  action  of  the  organs,  which 
are  at  once  weakened  by  habitual  irritation 
and  violent  Disease.  In  this  state,  all  will 
be  lost,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece, 
will  terminate  in  the  reality  of  the  scene 
which  had  been  so  often  repeated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  Mimic  shew.  The  overflowing 
zeal  of  an  officious  Practitioner,  if  any  such 
be  found,  obtruding  the  resources  of  his 
Art,  would  be  rejected  with  abhorrence  by 
the  feeling  husband  himself,  scared  and 
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confounded  bv  the  delusions  of  the  drama, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  exhausted  frame  of 
his  beloved  spouse  to  be  harrassed,  under  so 
calm  a  state,  by  the  violent  applications  of  a 
daring  empiric. 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  a  French  girl, 
Mary  lsabeau  by  name,  who  had  acquired 
the  Art  of  dying  to  such  a  pitch  of  dexterity  , 
and  was  so  addicted  to  its  exhibition  in  the 
most  perfect  state,  that  she  suffered  her¬ 
self  to  be  carried  from  her  home  three  times, 
in  order  to  be  interred,  before  she  could 
persuade  herself  to  exert  her  craft  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  her  own  revival.  Nay  so  determined 
was  she  in  doing  justice  to  the  perfection  of 
her  art,  that  at  the  third  time  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  she  remained  under  the  semblance  of 
Death, till  the  hearers  were  actually  letting  her 
down  into  her  grave.  According  to  the  sequel 
of  the  story,  when  she  really  died,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed, her  friends  kept  her  unburied  for  the 
space  of  six  days, a  most  extraordinary  time  in 
the  customs  of  France,  that  the  delusion,  if  any 
such  should  be  then  practised,  might  flatter 
as  little  as  possible  the  vanity  of  the  artist, 
and  that  her  recovery  might  take  place  under 
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circumstances,  which  would  afford  her  the 
least  cause  for  laughing  at  their  mistake.  * 

It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe,  that 
this  monstrous  passion  of  counterfeiting 
Death  within  the  brinks  of  the  Grave  must 
have  arisen  from  a  morbid  mind  acting  on  a 
morbid  frame;  and  from  the  co-operation  of 
these  causes,  such  wild  conceptions  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  produced. — There  is  still  ano¬ 
ther  consideration,  which  must  seize  upon 
the  mind,  when  we  reflect  on  this  practise  of 
counterfeiting  Death,  and  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  unfold.  The  frame  harrassed 
by  those  habits  of  assumed  Death,  and 
by  incidental  Disease,  may  sink,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  into  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation,  which  the  powers  of  the  system 
by  their  own  efforts  may  be  unable  to  recall. 
It  would  be  well  indeed  for  this  devoted  vic¬ 
tim  to  her  own  arts,  if  final  Death  were  to 
close  the  scene  at  this  period  of  departed 
breath ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be,  that  another 
Life  and  another  Death  are  still  destined  to 
await  the  sufferer.  The  balmy  influence  of 
the  warm  Earth,  in  which  the  body  is  final¬ 
ly  deposited,  may  produce  that  recovery, 

which 
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which  unassisted  Nature  was  unable  to  effect, 
and  the  counterfeiter  of  Death  may  .  again 
revive,  and  he  at  last  doomed  to  find  the  fate, 
w  hich  she  had  so  often  mocked,  amidst  the 
ineffable  horrors  of  her  own  grave. 

But  the  Art  of  dying ,  in  its  more  com- 
plete  state,  is  not  solely  appropriate  to  the 
Female  sex  ;  as  there  is  a  marvellous  story  ex¬ 
tant  of  an  Englishman,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  in  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  Art.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  composed  habits  of  life  and  of  an  honoura¬ 
ble  character,  who  had  accidentally  disco¬ 
vered  this  strange  faculty,  which  he  posses¬ 
sed,  while  he  was  labouring,  during  a  long 
illness,  under  a  Nephritic  Disorder.  In  this 
story  we  have  every  thing,  which  can  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  the  fact,  or  ascertain  the 
perfection,  to  which  the  Art  was  carried  ;  as 
the  narrator  was  at  once  the  eye  witness  of 
the  scene,  which  he  describes,  and  moreover 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  of  the 
age,  in  which  he  lived.  Dr.  Chene  in  his 
English  Malady ,  p.  307.  has  detailed  with 
great  exactness  this  singular  case  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  * 

*  7  he  stony  is  well  known ,  and  is  recorded  in  compi¬ 
lations  relating  to  this  subject^  as  in  the  English  work 
on  the  UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  SIGNS  OF  DeaTM, 
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44  Colonel  Townshend ,  a  gentleman  of  ex~ 

44  eeilent  natural  parts,  and  of  great  honour 
4f  and  integrity,  had  for  many  years  been 
44  afflicted  with  a  Nephritick  complaint,  at- 
44  tended  with  constant  vomitings,  w  hich  had 
44  made  his  life  painful  and  miserable.  During 
44  the  w  hole  time  of  his  illness,  he  had  obser- 
44  ved  the  strictest  regimen,  living  on  the 
44  softest  vegetables  and  lightest  animal  foods, 
44  drinking  asses  milk  daily,  even  in  the 
44  camp;  and  for  common  drink,  Bristol  wa- 
u  ter,  which,  the  summer  before  his  death, 
44  he  had  drunk  on  the  spot.  But  his  illness 
44  increasing,  and  his  strength  decaying,  he 
44  came  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in 
44  autumn,  and  lay  at  the  Bell  Inn.  Dr.  Bay- 
44  nard  and  I  were  called  to  him,  and  atten¬ 
ded  him  twice  a  day  for  about  the  space  of  a 
C(  week,  but  his  vomitings  continuing  still 
44  incessant,  and  obstinate  against  ail  reme- 
44  dies,  we  despaired  of  his  recovery.  While 
4  he  was  in  this  condition,  he  sent  for  us 
44  early  one  morning ;  we  waited  on  him, 
44  with  Mr.  Skrine  his  Apothecary  ;  we  found 
<c  his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind  calm,  his 
44  nurse  and  several  servants  w  ere  about  him. 

44  He  had  made  his  will,  and  settled  his 
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“  affairs.  He  told  us,  be  bad  sent  for  us  to 
iC  give  bim  some  account  of  an  odd  sensation 
“  lie  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt  in 
“  himself;  which  was,  that  composing  him - 
c<r  self,  he  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased, 
“  and  yet  by  an  effort  or  some  how,  he  could 
“  come  to  life  again ;  which  it  seems  he  had 
“  sometimes  tried,  before  he  had  sent  for  us. 
“  We  heard  this  with  surprise;  but  as  it  was 
“  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  now  common 
“  principles,  we  could  hardly  believe  the 
({  fact,  as  he  related  it,  much  less  give  any 
iC  account  of  it,  unless  he  should  please  to 
“  make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we 
were  unwilling  he  should  do,  lest  in  his 
weak  condition,  he  might  carry  it  too  far. 
iC  He  continued  to  talk  very  distinctly  and 
fC  sensibly  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  about 
this  (  to  him  )  surprising  sensation,  and 
“  insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial 
made,  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  com- 
if  ply.  We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first.  It 
tc  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready, 
and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating.  He 
composed  himself  on  his  back ,  and  lay  in  a 
“  still  posture  sometime :  while  I  held  his 
“  right  hand ,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on 
iS  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Shrine  held  a  clean 
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fc  looking-glass  to  his  mouth.  1  found  his 
“  pulse  sink  gradually ,  till  at  last  I  could  not 
“feel  any ,  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch . 
“  Dr .•  Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion 
“  of  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the  least  soil 
“  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his 
iC  mouth  ;  then  each  of  us  by  turns  examined 
“  his  arm ,  heart,  and  breath,  but  could  not 
“by  the  nicest  scrutiny  discover  the  least  symp- 
“  tom  of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long 
4f  time  about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  as 
“  we  could,,  and  all  of  us,  judging  it  inexpli- 
“  cable  and  unaccountable;  and  finding  he 
‘c  still  continued  in  that  condition,  ve  began 
ff  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the 
experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  were  satis- 
“  fied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just 
ready  to  leave  him.  This  continued  about 
half  an  hour,  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  in  Autumn.  As  zee  were  going  away 
(i  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
“  and  upon  examination ,  found  his  pulse  and 
“  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning  ; 
“  he  began  to  breath  gently,  and  speak  softly : 
u  We  were  all  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at 
“  this  unexpected  change ,  and  after  some  fur - 
“  ther  conversation  with  him,  and  among  our - 
f<  selves ,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all 
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“  the  particulars  of  this  fact,  but  confounded 
“  and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form  any  ra- 
“  tional  scheme  that  might  account  for  it. 
“  He  afterwards  called  for  his  Attorney,  ad- 
“  ded  a  codicil  to  his  will,  settled  legacies 
on  his  servants,  received  the  sacrament, 
“  and  calmly  and  composedly  expired  about 
“  five  or  six  o’clock  that  evening.  Next 
“  day  he  was  opened,  (  as  he  had  ordered  ;  ) 
*  his  body  was  the  soundest  and  best  made 
“  I  had  ever  seen  ;  his  lungs  were  fair,  large 
and  sound,  his  heart  big  and  strong,  and 
“  his  intestines  sweet  and  clean  ;  his  stomach 
“  was  of  a  due  proportion,  the  coats  sound 
and  thick,  and  the  villous  membrane,  quite 
“  entire,  But  when  we  came  to  examine  the 
“  kidneys,  though  the  left  was  perfectly 
iC  sound  and  of  a  just  size,  the  right  was  about 
“  four  times  as  big,  distended  like  a  blown 
“  bladder,  and  yielding,  as  if  full  of  pap;  he 
“  having  often  passed  a  wheyish  liquor  after 
his  urine,  during  his  illness.  Upon  open- 
“  ing  this  kidney,  we  found  it  quite  full  of  a 
white  chalky  matter,  like  Plaister  of  Paris, 
“  and  all  the  fleshy  substance  dissolved  and 
“  worn  away,  by  what  I  called  a  Nephritick 
Cancer.  This  had  been  the  source  of  all 
“  his  misery:  and  the  symptomatick  vomit¬ 
ings 
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44  ings  from  the  irritation  on  the  consentient 
44  Nerves,  had  quite  starved  and  worn  him 
44  down.  I  have  narrated  the  facts,  as  I  saw 
44  and  observed  them,  deliberately  and  dis- 
4fc  tinctly,  and  shall  leave  to  the  philosophick 
44  reader  to  make  what  inferences  he  thinks 
44  fit :  the  truth  of  the  material  circumstances 
44  I  will  warrant.’* 

Man  is  not  the  only  creature  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Art  of  Dying  ;  as  other  Animals 
have  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  same  Art, 
and  are  able  to  practise  it  with  great  dexte¬ 
rity  and  precision.  Dr.  Darwin  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  ingenuity  of  the  Spider  in  making  its 
Nets ;  adds  the  following  observation.  44  Be- 
44  sides  the  ingenuity  shewn  by  these  little 
44  creatures  in  taking  their  prey,  the  circum- 
44  stance  of  their  counterfeiting  Death,  when 
44  they  are  put  in  terror ,  is  truly  wonderful , 
44  and  as  soon  as  the  object  oj  terror  is  remo - 
44  ved  they  recover  and  run  away .  Some  Bee- 
4*  ties,  are  also  said  to  possess  this  piece  of  hy - 
44  pocrisy .”  (  Zoonom.  Vol  1.  Seek  16. 15.  1.  ) 

Dr.  Darwin  was  himself  witness  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  Mime,  counterfeiting  Death,  or 
a  Cataleptic  suffering  it  through  terror, in  the 
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person  of  a  Canary  Bird.  Our  author  had 
been  informed,  that  the  Biid  always  fainted 
away,  when  its  cage  was  cleaned,  and  was 
desirous  to  see  the  experiment,  which  he 
describes  in  the  following  manner,  fC  The 
“  cage  being  taken  from  the  ceiling ,  and  its 
4f  bottom  drawn  out ,  the  bird  began  to  trem - 
<f  ble,  and  turned  quite  white  about  the  root 
“  of  his  bill :  He  then  opened  his  mouth  as 
“tf  for  breath ,  and  respired  quick,  stood 
“  straighter  upon  his  perch ,  hung  his  wings , 
il  spread  his  tail,  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared 
“  quite  stiff  and  Cataleptic  far  near  half  an 
“  hour, and  at  length  with  much  trembling  and 
t{  deep  respirations  came  gradually  to  himself' ' 
(Id.  Yob  1.  Sect.  16.  8.  1.) 

I  must  again  recall  the  attention  of  my 
reader  to  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  in 
which  we  cannot  buPmarvel  at  the  supineness 
of  the  human  mind  in  passing  from  one  idea 
to  another,  as  it  appears  in  the  learned  Phy¬ 
sicians,  who  attended  this  singular  exhibition. 
They  were  prepared,  as  we  see,to  depart  from 
the  scene,  after  reasoning  with  great  compo¬ 
sure  a  long  time,  according  to  their  own  ex¬ 
pression, about  this  odd  appearance, as  well  as 
they  could,  nor  did  they  give  a  single  thought 
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amidst  all  their  reasoning,  to  the  devices  of 
their  Art,  for  the  recovery  of  their  patient. 
Their  books  were  stored  with  an  abundance 
of  Remedies  or  of  Nostrums,  which  were  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  potent  qualities  in  the  revival  of 
the  languid  or  fainting  frame  ;  nay  they  came 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  a 
mimic  representation  of  Death,  and  thought 
even,  that  the  exhibiter  had  strained  his 
powers  in  the  performance, or  carried,  as  they 
say,  fC  the  experiment  too  far.  ”  Yet  still, 
amidst  all  their  deliberations,  these  sages  for¬ 
got  to  interpose  the  resources  of  their  art — 
their  Volatile  Salts — Cordial  Juleps — Aroma¬ 
tic  Spirits ,  their  Elixirs  — Tinctures — Trea¬ 
cles — Confections  &c.  and  were  about  to  leave 
the  solitary  Actor  to  his  fate,  not  only  with¬ 
out  any  efforts  of  their  skill,  but  without  any 
conception  of  its  necessity  or  its  power. 

We  have  seen  that  Colonel  Townshend,who 
had  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  falling  by  his 
own  efforts  into  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima¬ 
tion,  a  power  so  remote  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Animal  economy,  possessed 
all  the  properties  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
frame,  except  that  belaboured  under  a  mor¬ 
bid  affection  of  the  Kidneys.  We  have  seen 
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the  same  state  of  Suspended  Life  attached  to 
a  Strangulation  of  the  Uterus ,  and  it  might 
afford  a  curious  and  important  subject  of  en¬ 
quiry,  among-  the  Adepts  in  the  Medical  Art, 
to  consider,  whether  certain  Comatose  and 
Violent  Nervous  affections  are  not  connected 
by  some  hidden  sympathies  with  the  organ* 
of  the  generative  System, 

Aretozus  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Strangula¬ 
tion  of  the  Uterus  expressly  declares,  that 
that  there  is  another  Disorder  of  a  similar 
form,  not  proceeding  from  that  organ,  which 
is  attached  likewise  to  Men.  It  is  attended 
with  loss  of  Voice  and  with  strangulation  or 
constriction  after  the  manner  of  a  Disorder 
producing  Stupors .* 

At  the  end  of  this  Chapter  Aretceus  again 
reverts  to  what  may  be  considered,  as  the 
corresponding  Disorder  in  men,  though  not 
derived  from  the  Uterus,  in  which  the  com¬ 
mon  symptoms  are  Cessation  of  the  pulse , 
Cold ,  and  Loss  of  Voice,  and  he  adds  that 

such 
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such  men  die  a  sudden  death,  like  animals, 
when  they  are  slaughtered. 

In  his  chapter  on  Nephritic  Disorders,  he 
mentions  a  state  of  this  Disease,  m  which  the 
pulse  is  rare  and  sluggish,  and  where  the 
sufferers  after  short  disturbed  sleep,  at  last 
sink  into  Coma ,  as  if  overcome  by  fatigue . 

(  Lib.  2.  C.  9,  )  Dr.  Darwin  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Lethargy  mentions  “  cases  of  obstructed 
“  Kidneys',  in  which  a  kind  of  Drowsiness  or 
6<  Lethargy  comes  on  about  the  eighth  or 
iC  ninth  day,  and  the  patient  gradually 
“  sinks.”  (  Zoonom.  vol.  4.  3.  2.  14.  ) 

The  sympathy  between  the  throat  —the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Sexual  economy, 
is  well  known,  which  is  particularly  exhibit¬ 
ed,  as  all  acknowledge,  in  the  shrill  voice, 
peculiar  to  Females,  in  the  thickening  of  the 
throat,  and  of  the  voice  in  males  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  in  the  Parotitis  or  the  Disorder 
commonly  called  the  Mumps  or  Branks,  in 
which  a  tumor  of  the  Testes  and  Mammae 
succeeds  to  the  Tumor  of  the  Parotis  and 
Maxillary  glands.  On  the  retrocession  of  the 
Tumor  belonging  to  the  Sexual  parts,  “  a 

delirium 
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delirium  of  the  calm  kind,  ”  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
is  very  liable  to  occur.’ *  In  the  five  cases,  re¬ 
corded  by  this  writer,  w  hich  seem  to  have  fal 
len  under  his  own  observation,  they  are  all 
attended,  with  Stupor  or  Delirium  in  various 
degrees.  In  one  case  the  Patient  is  described 
as  continuing  “in  a  kind  of  Cataleptic  Stupor , 
“so  that  he  would  remain  for  hours  in  any  pos - 
((ture  he  was  placed ,  either  in  his  chair  or  in 
“bed  ;  and  did  not  attempt  to  speak  for  about 
“ a  fortnight,  and  then  gradually  recovered.’* 

(  Zoonom.  vol.  3.  C.  2.  1.  3.  4.  ) 

I  must  add  however  with  our  author,  that 
this  case  and  another,  are  not  related  by  him 
as  being  certainly  owing  to  Parotitis,  but  as 
they  might  probably  have  that  origin.  We 
shall  not  wonder,  that  Comatose  affections 
are  connected  with  the  Throat  and  Jaws ; 
w'hen  we  remember,  that  Comatose  vessels, 
as  they  may  be  called,  or  the  Carotid  Arte¬ 
ries,  belong  to  this  spot  “which  run  up  along 
“  the  neck,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Trachea 
“to  the  angle  of  the  Lowrer  Jaw In  the 
highest  state  of  the  Hysteric  affection  in 
Females,  the  Globus  Hystericus  appears  to 
rise  into  the  throat ,  and  gives  the  idea  of 
suffocation,  and  though  we  cannot  say, 

that 
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that  this  sensation  is  so  familiar  to  men, 
yet  we  know  that  the  Aura  Epileptica  is  at¬ 
tendant  likewise  upon  Males,  which  seems  to 
ascend  as  a  cold  vapour,  from  the  lower  part? 
©f  the  Body,  to  the  heart,  and  head. 

Dr.  Darwin  in  detailing’  on  another  occa- 
lion  this  well  known  sympathy  existing  in 
the  Parotitis ,  records  others  of  a  similar  kind ; 
and  among  these,  the  strong  manifestation  of 
this  connexion  in  the  Tensio  membri  virilis 
attendant  on  the  Hydrophobia,  which  is  a 
Disorder  peculiarly  distinguished  for  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  constriction  in  the  Throat .  We  know7, 
that  a  great  Sexual  affection  in  Females  is 
swayed  by  Lunar  Periods ;  and  we  have 
seen  stories, from  which  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  influence  prevails  with  another  pro¬ 
cess,  on  occasions  less  apparent  and  ascer¬ 
tained.  Now  it  is  extremely  curious,  that  the 
Hydrophobia  in  its  time  of  breaking  out, obeys 
Lunar  Periods  of  a  Month.  A  mad  dog,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  observes,  worried  or  bit  two 
swine,  with  different  degrees  of  violence, 
which  were  seized  with  the  Hydrophobia  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  Month  respec¬ 
tively,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
(  Zoonom,  4.  C.  4.  2.  4.  11.  )  The  orgasm  of 

animals 
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animals  is  known  likewise  to  obey  Solar  and 
Lunar  Periods  of  a  Year  and  a  Month . 


1  have  often  thought,  that  a  Medical  Treatise  might  be  written 
by  some  able  Master  of  the  Art,  who  should  be  skilled  iu  general 
Literature,  which  would  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  customs 
and  practices  of  mankind,  which  at  present  appear  so  wild  and  mon¬ 
strous  in  their  conception.  The  train  of  ideas,  in  which  we  are  in¬ 
volved,  has  suggested  this  reflexion.  In  high  states  of  Nervous  irri¬ 
tation  it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  that  the  mind  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferer,  is  directed  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  virility.  Dr. 
Heberdeu  has  recorded  a  most  extraordinary  story  of  a  wretched  Hy- 
pocondrh!C,who  in  a  paroxysm  of  morbid  agitation.seizcd  a  razor  an$ 
was  driven  to  the  amputatio  penis  et  scroti.  This  person  expressed  after¬ 
wards  his  surprise  to  Dr.  Heberden,“  that  he  should  have  courage* {t© 
“perforin  such  a  deed, since  he  was  always  at  other  times  of  so  timid  a 
“  disposition,  that  he  had  great  dread  even  of  being  bled  with  a  lan- 
“  cet,  and  could  not  suffer  such  a  trifling  wound,  without  much  ngita- 
“  tion.  Yet  he  was  free  from  all  fear,  when  he  attempted  this  ha- 
“  zardous  amputation,  which  he  moreover  told  me, says  Dr.  Heberden, 
“  was  done  without  his  being  sensible  of  the  least  pain.  A  similar 
“  case  isrelated  in  a  book  entitled  Medical  Communications  vol.  2.  p.  5#» 

(  See  Heberden’s  Comihentaries  p.  227.  ) 

This  narrative  w  ill  throw  a  new  light  on  the  stories,  which  re¬ 
cord  the  frantic  deeds  of  Jtys,  and  of  the  Priests  of  Cybele,  and  which 
have  appeared  so  extraordinary  or  rather  incredible.  The  mind 
and  the  frame  of  Man  assume  different  disorders  in  different  ages, 
aud  the  co-operations  of  these  agents,  produces  wonderful  effects. 
The  customs — follies —fashions — vices — crimes  and  superstitions  of 
Mankind,  form,  excite,  and  aggravate  various  Diseases,  and  these 
morbid  affections  are  propagated  from  age  to  age,  strengthened  and 
confirmed  in  their  course,  while  the  original  causes  continue  to 
operate,  till  they  become  fearful  Diseases  of  mighty  magnitude  and 
import,  controuling  the  destiny  of  the  Human  Race.  It  is  thus  that 
a  distant  age  believes  with  difficulty, or  altogether  rejects  the  stories 
of  former  times,  nor  is  this  done  without  good  cause  ;  inasmuch  as 
these  stories  relate  to  affections  of  the  mind  and  Frame,  which  have 
altogether  become  imperceptible  in  the  System.  Suck  men  ac 
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The  Hydrophobia  not  only  follows  the  laws 
of  a  Lunar  period ,  but  the  lesser  portion  of  a 
Week ,  and  even  the  great  period  of  a  Year . 
The  writers  on  this  subject  do  not  fail  to  com¬ 
fort  the  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  this  Disorder,  that  they 
may  rest  assured  of  their  safety  from  itf  at¬ 
tack,  if  the  space  of  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  by  which  they 
were  endangered.  In  high  states  of  Hyste¬ 
rical  and  even  Hypochondriacal  affections, 
all  the  symptoms  of  Hydrophobia  have  some¬ 
times  been  exhibited,  and  the  similarity  or 
rather  identity  of  Disease,  from  Nervous  ex¬ 
citation  only,  w  ithout  the  intervention  of  a 
rabid  animal,  has  appeared  so  unequivocal, 
that  this  natural  Disorder,  if  we  may  so  call 
it, has  obtained  the  name  of  Spontaneous  Hy¬ 
drophobia .  I  have  before  produced  (  p.  137  ) 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation  “  affords  a  good  pros- 
“  pect  of  producing  lasting  and  salutary 

changes 

as  Mead  ,  Freind,  Arburlhnot  fyc.  flfc.  #c.  and  many  other  en¬ 
lightened  Artists,  illustrious  for  their  extensive  knowledge  in  good 
letters,  might  have  furnished  a  work  on  the  co-operation  of  mind 
and  body, in  the  production  of  morbid  affections,  as  important  agents, 
in  the  institutions  of  Mankind,  which  might  have  served  as  h  great 
Code  for  cegnlating  the  laws  of  credibility,  now  so  vague  and  ur~ 
•ertaiu,  and  would  have  remained  a  possession  for  enr. 
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changes  in  certain  highly  obstinate  affecti 
“ons  of  the  brain  and  nerves,’’  as  in'  Canine 
Madness .  The  above  observations  on  the  Dis¬ 
order  illustrate  this  idea,  as  they  describe 
the  connection  of  Hydrophobia  with  pecu¬ 
liar  periods  of  time,  and  therefore  shew, 
how  it  is  entangled  with  the  recurrence  of 
associated  motions  in  the  System,  which  are 
known  in  many  cases  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
very  act  of  their  cessation. 

In  our  endeavours  to  alleviate  this  great 
malady,  e\ery  device  should  be  suggested, 
which  passes  over  the  mind  in  collecting  facts 
attendant  on  the  Disorder.  I  know  not, 
whether  the  symptoms  connected  with  the 
Generative  organization  were  ever  applied 
to  any  purpose  in  the  search  of  remedies  or 
palliations  for  this  Disease,  and  we  might 
ask,  whether  any  topical  applications  to  these 
organs,  by  Constriction  or  Cataplasms,  either 
exciting,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation  or  se¬ 
dative,  by  cold  &c.  would  co-operate  with 
other  agents  in  the  alleviation  of  this  evil.  Dr* 
Pearson  has  recommended  the  promotion  of 
Inflammation  in  Hydrophobia,  as  it  is  known, 
that  this  species  of  excitement  on  the  Sy  stem 
is  favourable  to  Disorders  arising  from  Rabid 
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animals,  and  it  is  supposed  likewise,  that  in 
the  Flag-iie  the  existence  of  some  consider¬ 
able  Fever  affords  a  promising*  symptom  for 
a  good  prognostic  in  the  issue  of  the  Disease. 
This  conception  of  Dr.  Pearson  is  extremely 
ingenious,  and  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle, 
the  Conversion  of  Disorders ,  which  I  have 
always  considered  to  open  into  new  views, 
most  important  in  the  promotion  of  Medical 
Knowledge.  We  might  again  ask,  whether 
opportunities  have  occurred,  or  whether  any 
observations  have  been  made,  when  they  did 
occur,  which  might  throw  any  light  on  the 
action  of  Canine  Poison,  when  it  encountered 
in  the  same  subject  the  poison  of  Syphilitic  in¬ 
fection.  Both  poisons  attack  the  same  sym¬ 
pathetic  parts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
that  they  can  rage  in  the  same  spots.,  without 
counteracting,  in  some  degree, the  violence  of 
each  other. 

It  might  likew  ise  be  enquired,  w  hether  the 
Small  Pox  and  the  Hydrophobia  have  met  in 
the  same  subject,  and  perhaps  some  useful 
information  might  be  acquired,  by  learning 
the  facts,  which  w  ould  ensue  on  the  encoun¬ 
ter  of  such  powerful  Disorders.  In  the  Small 
Pox  the  throat  thickens— a  difficulty  of  swal¬ 
lowing 
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lowing*  is  sometimes  a  distressing'  symptom, 
and  the  liquids  are  rejected,  when  they  are 
attempted  to  be  swallowed.  (  Cullen  Pract. 
of  Phys.  589.  )  The  principle  of  the  Con¬ 
version  of  Disorders  would  lead  us  to  ask  ma¬ 
ny  interesting'  questions  on  the  substitution  of 
one  poison  for  another,  and  to  enquire  about 
the  issue  of  the  event  in  contending-  Diseases, 
when  they  are  brought  into  conflict  with 
each  other.  We  are  not  however  to  think, 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  apply  a  great 
eng  ine  for  the  expulsion  of  a  great  evil. — 
Humble  agents  and  instruments  perform  won¬ 
ders  both  in  the  Physical  and  Moral  World, 
and  it  is  to  these,  that  we  should  chiefly  di¬ 
rect  our  attention  in  the  investigations  of  sci¬ 
ence. — We  have  lived  to  see  a  simple  and 
harmless  Disorder  applied  to  the  subjugation 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Maladies,  which  ever 
afflicted  the  human  race, and  we  are  still  per¬ 
chance  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  its  sway 
over  other  Disorders,  which  at  present  rage 
without  remedy  and  almost  without  hope. 

The  ancient  Story  of  the  Female  without  re¬ 
spiration  for  the  space  of  a  month,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  who  had 
acquired  the  faculty  of  dying,  afford  aburi- 
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dant  materials  of  discussion  in  a  Treatise  o u 
Suspended  Animation.  The  similarity  of 
these  cases  with  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  two 
Disorders,  which  produce  or  accompany  the 
state  of  apparent  Death,  has  led  me  into  a 
digression,  connected  with  another  train  of 
ideas.  I  must  again  direct  the  attention  of 
my  reader  to  the  extraordinary  story  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate 
under  other  points  of  view  a  narrative,  in 
wrhich  the  fate  of  Females  is  so  deeply  invol¬ 
ved,  on  an  occasion  of  such  mighty  im¬ 
port.  Aretoeus  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Strangu¬ 
lation  of  the  Uterus, seems  unconscious  of  the 
stories,  whieh  former  ages  had  supplied  of 
Women,  under  this  Disorder,  still  remaining 
alive,  though  they  have  ceased  to  exhibit 
the  great  and  familiar  sign  of  existence, 
the  action  of  perceptible  breathing'.  His 
description  of  Females,  afflicted  by  this  Di¬ 
sease,  after  their  Death ,  as  he  conceives  and 
describes  that  condition  to  be, when  percepti¬ 
ble  breathing  has  ceased, is  wonderfully  curi¬ 
ous,  and  it  must  inevitably  impress  on  our 
minds,  when  we  compare  it  with  stories  and 
opinions  relating  to  this  Disorder, that  the  state 
described  by  Aretseus  is  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation .  This  description,  I  believe,  does 

not 
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not  appear  in  books,  which  are  familiar  to 
the  eyes  of  Medical  Practitioners,  and  I  shall 
detail  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying*  them 
with  a  portrait,  which  may  perchance  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  find  an  object  of 
unequivocal  resemblance,  and  may  awaken 
a  train  of  reflections,  most  important  to  their 
Art  and  most  touching  to  their  feeling’s. 

The  portrait  in  Aretseus  of  Females  la,« 
bouring*  under  a  strangulation  of  the  Uterus, 
is  thus  depicted.  “  The  Pulse  intermitting , 
irregular ,  sinking  or  stopping.  The  strangu - 
lation  violent ; — Loss  of  Voice  and  of  the  Sen¬ 
ses  ; —  The  breathing  almost  without  sign  or 
manifestation  of  its  existence ;  Death  most 
sudden  and  scarcely  to  he  believed  :  For  they 
exhibit  nothing  of  a  death  like  appearance  :  In 
the  colour  of  their  skin  they  have  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  life ;  nay  rather  they  have  ?nore  of  a 
flush  or  red  tinge ,  even  a  long  tune  after  their 
Death  : — The  eyes  are  somewhat  a  little  pro¬ 
jecting  or  sticking  out  and  bright ,  not  indeed 
as  if  very  fixed  or  intent ,  nor  yet  on  the  con¬ 
trary ,  very  loose  or  flaccid.  * 
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A  more  carious  and  precise  description 
cannot  well  be  imagined, and  we  should  ail  de¬ 
clare  even  a  priori ,  that  it  was  a  faithful  por¬ 
trait  of  a  case  really  existing  in  nature,  and 
not  derived,  or  even  exaggerated,  from  the 
stores  of  fancy,  however  glowing  the  colour¬ 
ing  may  appear.  Aretceus  stands  alone  in 
the  display  of  his  Art;  as  he  exhibits  powers 
of  description,  and  even  the  language  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  poet  on  a  subject, which  appears 
but  little  to  admit  of  these  ornaments  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  he  converts  faculties,  which 
are  wont  to  delude  and  to  mislead,  to  the  best 
purposes  of  science, precision  and  truth  under 
their  most  intelligible  and  expressive  forms. 
We  have  seen  in  the  above  description,  that 
the  Females  described  have  not  only  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life, but  that  there  is  even  a  pecu¬ 
liar  blush  or  redness  visible  on  the  skin.  —It  is 
most  marvellous,  that  our  great  bard  has  sei¬ 
zed 

/  *  j  -  /  / 
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(  Aret.  Lib.  2.  C.  11.  ) 

I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  original  in  my  trans¬ 
lation  by  adding  sometimes  two  epithets,  when  the  Greek  term 
seemed  to  demand  it,  in  order  to  present  a  full  representation  of 
the  fact  described. 
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zeil  on  this  characteristic  appearance,  in  his 
figure  of  a  beautiful  female  in  a  state  of  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation.  He  is  not  contented  with 
telling  us  that  the  paleness  of  Death  does 
not  appear  on  the  person,  but  he  adds  that 
even  a  Crimson  hue  is  still  displayed  as  if  in 
triumph  upon  the  Lips  and  upon  the  Cheeks. 


— cc  Beauty’s  ensign  yet 
“  Is  Crimson  in  thy  Ups  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
u  And  Death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced 

there. 


In  the  English  Work,  on  the  Uncertainty 
of  the  signs  of  Death 3  a  singular  story  is  re¬ 
corded  of  a  Female,  in  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation,  from  Hysteric  or  Uterine  Affec¬ 
tion,  where  the  same  accident  occurred, 
which  befel  the  Anatomist  Yesalius.  6<  A 
“  Lady  of  distinction  in  Spain,”  says  my  au- 
<f  thor,  “being  seized  with  an  Hysteric  suffo- 
“  tion,  so  violent,  that  she  was  thought  irre- 
“  trievably  dead,  her  friends  employed  a  ce- 
*  lebrated  Anatomist  to  lay  open  her  body, 
u  perhaps  with  a  design  to  discover  the 
“  cause  of  her  death.  Upon  the  second  stroke 
“  of  the  knife  she  was  roused  from  her  disor¬ 
der 
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“  der ,  and  discovered  evident  signs  of  lifes  by 
*'  her  lamentable  shrieks  extorted  by  the  fatal 
“  instrument  "  The  catastrophe  of  this  guilt¬ 
less  Tragedy ,  as  it  is  called,  terminated  as  it 
did  with  Vesalius,  in  the  death  of  the  mise¬ 
rable  Artist : — He  was  driven  from  the  spot, 
at  which  this  unfortunate  event  occurred. — 
4  Remorse/says  the  narrator/preyed  upon  his 
c  soul ;  till  at  last  a  fatal  melancholy  put  an 
£  end  to  his  life.*  (  pages  101-2.  ) 

In  all  Nervous  Disorders ,  attached  to  the 
Female  Frame,  the  Practitioner’s  attention 
should  be  ever  vigilant,  nor  should  any  ap¬ 
pearances,  however  indicative  they  may  be  of 
Death,  in  some  of  its  most  familiar  signs,  in¬ 
duce  him  to  decide,  that  the  spark  of  life  is 
for  ever  extinct. — Nay  it  may  even  happen 
as  we  learn  from  most  incontestible  facts, that 
the  persons,  who  exhibit  these  singular 
appearances,  may  sometimes  retain  their 
perceptions  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
the  great  inlet  to  the  admission  of  ideas,  the 
hearing,  may  be  of  the  most  acute  and  exqui¬ 
site  kind.  There  is  a  story  of  a  German  Lady, 
which  excites  feelings  of  unspeakable  horror, 
and  should  rouse  every  faculty  of  the  soul  to 
the  consideration  of  this  portentous  argument. 

She 
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She  exhibited  to  the  outward  view  of  the 
spectators  all  the  signs  of  Death,  and  yet  re¬ 
tained  all  the  consciousness  of  Life.  She  was 
witness  to  the  preparations  for  her  own  fune¬ 
ral  ;  she  felt  herself  placed  in  her  Coffin  and 
heard  distinctly  the  voices  of  her  friends,  la¬ 
menting  around  it.  This  extraordinary  nar¬ 
rative  has  already  appeared  in  an  English 
w  ork,  written  by  an  enlightened  Physician 
of  the  present  age,  who  has  studied  his  art 
under  the  advantages  of  German  literature, 
and  has  communicated  to  his  countrymen  a 
minute  detail  of  a  case,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  facts  in  the  records  of  Suspended 
Animation, 

“  A  young  Lady,  an  attendant  on  the 
Princess  of - after  having  been  confi¬ 

ned  to  her  bed  for  a  length  of  time  with  a 
violent  Nervous  Disorder ,  was  at  last  to  all 
appearance  deprived  of  Life.  Her  lips  were 
quite  pale,  her  face  resembled  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  dead  person,  and  her  body  grew 
cold.  She  was  removed  from  the  room,  in 
which  she  died,  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  and 
the  day  of  her  funeral  was  fixed  on.  The  day 
arrived,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

Z  country 
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country ,  funeral  songs  and  hymns  were  sung 
before  the  door.  Just  as  the  people  were 
about  to  nail  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  a  kind  of 
of  perspiration  was  observed  to  appear  on  the 
surface  of  her  body.  It  was  greater  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion 
was  observed  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
corpse.  A  few  minutes  after,  during  which 
time  fresh  signs  of  returning  life  appeared, 
she  at  once  opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a 
most  pitiable  shriek;  Physicians  were  quick¬ 
ly  procured,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
she  was  considerably  restored  and  is  probably 
alive  at  this  dav.” 

v 

I 

“The  description,  which  she  herself  gave  of 
her  situation,  is  extremely  remarkable,  and 
forms  a  curious  and  authentic  addition  to 
Psychology.  She  said  it  seemed  to  her,  as  if 
in  a  dream,  that  she  was  really  dead  ;  yet  she 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  happened 
around  her  in  [this  dreadful  state.  She  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  her  friends  speaking  and  lament 
ting  her  death ,  at  the  side  of  her  coffin .  She 
felt  them  pull  on  the  dead  clothes ,  and  lay  her 
in  it.  This  feeling  produced  a  mental  anx¬ 
iety,  which  is  indescribable.  She  tried  to 
cry,  but  her  soul  was  without  power,  and 

could 
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Could  not  act  on  her  body.  She  had  the  con¬ 
tradictory  feeling,  as  if  she  were  in  her  own 
body,  and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  was  equally  impossible  for  her  to 
stretch  out  her  arm,  or  to  open  her  eyes,  as  to 
cry,  although  she  continually  endeavoured  to 
do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of  her  mind  was 
however,  at  its  utmost  height,  w  hen  the  fune¬ 
ral  hymns  began  to  be  sung,  and  when  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  on. 
The  thought ,  that  she  was  to  be  buried  alive , 
leas  the  first  one  which  gave  activity  to  her 
soul ,  and  caused  it  to  operate  on  her  corpo¬ 
real  frame  h’* 

We  do  not  learn  from  this  narrative  the 
peculiar  Malady,  with  which  the  German 
Lady  was  afflicted,  yet  we  have  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  when  we  are  told,  that 
she  was  affected  with  a  Violent  Nervous  Disor¬ 
der,  and  we  shall  readily  understand,  that 
the  case,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  usual  symptoms  of  such  Diseases 

and 


*  This  case  appears  in  Dr,  Crichton's  Book  on 
Mental  Derangement  (  Vol.  %  p.  84.)  and  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  a  German  Publication ;  which  we  might  call 
the  Psychological  Magazine 
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and  that  it  differs  only  in  degree  from  cases, 
which  are  most  known  and  familiar.  All  our 
writers,  on  the  subject  of  Nervous  Irritation, 
remind  us  of  the  power,  which  it  possesses 
over  the  frames  of  Females,  and  they  describe 
the  Coma ,  ^apparent  under  various  forms, 
with  w  hich  it  is  attended.  Dr.  Crichton  ur¬ 
ges  the  well  known  fact,  that  “  on  their  deli¬ 
cate  frame  mental  causes  operate  in  general 
much  more  powerfully  than  on  men.  !”  (Vol. 
2.  190.)  Dr.  Whyte  in  his  treatise  on  Ner¬ 
vous  Disoi'ders  will  afford  important  docu¬ 
ments  on  this  subject,  and  he  assures  us,  that 
many  Hysteric  women  are  liable  to  be  seized 
with  faintings,  during  which  they  lie  as  in  a 
deep  sleep ,  only  their  respiration  is  so  low ,  as 
scarce  to  be  perceived,  fp.  231. )  Dr.  Heber- 
den  has  observed  on  those  Faintings,  which 
are  sometimes  called  Epileptic,  that  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases  the  Patients  will  be  senseless 
for  two  or  three  days3 though  during  that  time 
they  may  have  frequent  accesses  of  convulsi¬ 
ons  and  fits,  (  160.  J 

The  same  writer  has  observed  ou  Hysteric 
Faintings  or  Fits ,  that  they  will  sometimes 
last  for  a  whole  day;  and  he  adds  with  his 

usual 
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usual  precision  the  curious  circumstance  of 
the  consciousness,  which  they  have  of  things 
passing  around  them,  while  they  appear  to 
lie  in  a  state  wholly  deprived  of  sense. ‘‘In  the 
“  mean  while, it  is  singular,  that  tho’  the  Hys- 
“  teric  persons  be  incapable  of  speaking,  and 
“  seem  senseless, yet  they  often  hear  and  un¬ 
derstand  every  thing, that  their  attendants  say . 
(  228.  )  Bruhier  has  recorded  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Celsus,  that  the  state  of  acute  hearing 
in  some  disorders  is  a  bad  sign,  which  is 
indeed  true,  as  it  means,  that  the  persons  so 
affected,  are  in  a  high  state  of  Nervous  Irri¬ 
tation . 

Sr.  John  Pringle,  in  his  excellent  Practi¬ 
cal  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army ,  has  no¬ 
ted  the  opposite  quality  of  Deafness, as  rather 
a  good  sign  in  Malignant  Fevers, (Part  3.  S.  3. 
Dr.  Darwin  likewise  considers  this  diminish¬ 
ed  state  of  hearing,  attending  the  Stupor  of 
these  Fevers,  to  be  a  salutary  sign,  as  during 
this  stupor  there  is  less  expenditure  of  Sen¬ 
sorial  Power.  (  Yol.  3.  C.  1.  2.  5.  6.  )  I. 
shall  shew,  that  Stupor  or  Coma,  is  a  saluta¬ 
ry  attendant  in  all  disorders,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  that  it  becomes  a  bad 

sign 
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sign  principally  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
a  state  of  Suspended  Animation,,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  practices  of  mankind  termi¬ 
nates  in  Putrefactive  Death. 

When  an  Artist  describes  his  own  sensa¬ 
tions,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  case,  and  Mr.  Townshend,  who  origin¬ 
ally  applied  himself  to  the  Study  of  Medicine, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  good  store  of  gen 
era!  knowledge,  has  supplied  us  with  such 
an  example.  He  describes  himself  in  one 
stage  of  a  violent  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized,  as  falling  “  into  a  state  of  calm  re - 
“  pose  ;  yet  while  sleep  took  possession  of  his 
cc  limbs y  he  retained  his  consciousness ,  and 
“  was  sensible  to  every  thing  that  passed  A 
(  Guide  to  Health,  p.  21.  )  Dr  Darwin  has 
not  failed  to  note  this  acuteness  of  hearing 
in  Diseases  of  the  Epileptic  kind,  and  in 
certain  Fevers,  “  Hence/'  says  he,  “the 
whispering  of  the  currents  of  air  in  a  room — 
the  respiration  of  the  company,  and  noises 
before  unperceived  became  troublesome,  and 
sounds, louder  than  usual  or  unexpected,  pro¬ 
duce  starting  and  convulsions.''  (  Zoonom. 
vol,  3.  C.  1.  I.  5.  2.  )  If  the  German  Lady 
possessed  this  painful  acuteness  of  hearing, 

what 
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what  fearful  vibrations  of  sound  must  have 
rung  within  her  ears,  as  she  lay  listening  to 
the  Dirges  of  her  own  funeral,  under  the 
horrible  apprehensions  of  being  buried  alive, 

Winslow,  as  quoted  by  Bruhier,  observes, 
that  the  sense  of  Hearing  remains,  when  all 
the  other  senses  are  gone,  and  he  records  a 
curious  story  of  a  Priest,  relative  to  this  sub 
ject.  The  Priest  had  been  accustomed  to 
maintain, that  absolution  ought  not  to  be  giv¬ 
en  to  any  dying  man,  who  exhibited  no  sign 
of  hearing ;  though  he  afterw  ards  found  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  alter  his  opinion  from  an  acci¬ 
dent,  which  occurred  to  himself.  During  an 
illness  in  one  part  of  his  life,  he  fell  into  a 
State  of  Nervous  Deliquium  ;  and  though  he 
lay  deprived  of  all  motion,  he  heard  every 
thing  that  was  said  by  the  persons  around 
him  (  Winslow’s  Bissertat.  p.  30.  )  Dr.  Fer- 
riar  likewise  is  well  aware  of  this  faculty, 
and  expressly  declares,  that  on  a  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  various  facts,re corded  by  Bru¬ 
hier  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death 
(  which  it  is  impossible,  I  imagine,  for 
an}^  one  to  doubt,  )  we  may  indeed  admit 
the  dreadful  possibility  of  persons  being 
buried  in  a  state  not  destitute  of  conscious¬ 
ness 
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“  ness ,  though  deprived  of  all  power  of  ex- 
“  pressing  it.’’ 

Dr.  Cullen  in  his  observations  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  those  different  states  of  the  Nervous 
power,  which  he  chooses  to  call  Excitement 
and  Collapse,  has  stated  a  familiar  accident 
of  the  frame,  which  we  have  all  experienced, 
and  which  will  render  more  intelligible 
these  extraordinary  states  of  the  System, 
above  unfolded.  This  writer  places  before 
us  the  familiar  process  of  falling  asleep,  and 
of  recovery  from  sleep,  in  which  we  often  ex¬ 
perience  a  gradual  process. — “In  coming  out 
of  sleep’*  says  he,  “the  ears  are  often  awake, 
before  the  eyes  are  opened  or  see  clearly,  and 
the  senses  are  often  awake,  before  the  volun¬ 
tary  motion  is  recovered  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe,that,in  some  cases,  sensations  may 
be  excited  without  producing*  the  ordinary 
association  of  ideas.  See  Mem.  de  Berlin, 
1752’*  (p  ract.  of  Physic,  1546.) 

This  plain  account  gives  us  a  just  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  frame,  which  I  am  now  un¬ 
folding,  in  the  most  intelligible  and  familiar 
instance.  All  have  experienced,  especially  in 
their  morning  slumbers,  affections  of  this 

kind 
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kind,  and  have  learnt,  that  the  senses  may 
be  awake,  while  the  body  is  asleep — that 
sounds  and  actions  are  perceived  and  under¬ 
stood,  before  the  limbs  are  put  into  the  ac¬ 
customed  energies  of  their  waking  state, 
by  the  power  of  Volition,  co-operating 
with  obedient  links  of  concatenated  mo¬ 
tions.  A  similar  state  of  the  Frame  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Disease,  called  the  Night 
Mare,  in  which  the  afflicted  person  struggles 
in  vain  for  some  time  with  great  exertions  to 
speak  and  to  move,  till  at  last  he  effects  his 
purpose,  and  awakes,  with  shrieks  or  groans, 
in  great  agony  and  horror.  The  same  sensa¬ 
tion  has  been  felt  by  all,  in  a  kss  degree, 
during  that  species  of  Dream,  in  which  we 
seem  confined  to  a  certain  spot,  under  the 
terrors  of  some  impending  evil,  and  unable 
to  act  upon  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  our 
own  deliverance.  The  story  of  the  German 
Lady  represents  an  affection  of  the  frame, 
which  is  most  familiar  in  some  of  its  ordina¬ 
ry  or  morbid  conditions;  and  there  is  nothing 
marvellous  in  the  case,  but  the  intensity  of 
this  affection,  and  the  portentous  circum¬ 
stances,  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
wonder  is  still  more  diminished,  when  we 
became  acquainted  with  various  facts,  which 
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represent  the  frame  under  similar  conditions, 
approaching  indefinitely  near  to  that  state, 
which  we  consider  perhaps  as  so  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

«/ 

Every  age  is  full  of  wonderful  narratives, 
which  relate  to  persons  labouring  under 
Comatose  affections,  derived  from  Nervous 
Irritation,  who  see  strange  sights  and  hear 
strange  sounds,  amidst  their  Dreams — Visions 
Trances — Extacies ,.  §*c.  or  by  what  other 
name  these  morbid  states  of  the  frame  may 
be  denominated,  in  the  eventful  records  of 
Human  Imbecillity. — The  ancient  Physicians 
seem  to  have  applied  the  term  Extacy  to  the 
highest  state  of  this  species  of  morbid  affec¬ 
tion,  and  they  describe  it,  says  B  rubier,  as  a 
profound  Sleep,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
awake  the  Patients,  who  in  the  mean  time  are 
in  a  species  of  Delirium  or  Trance „  When 
they  awake  from  this  state,  they  recount 
strange  stories  and  relate  as  truths  their 
wild  and  idle  Breams.  Such,  say  the  ancient 
Physicians,  is  the  mildest  state  of  this  Disor¬ 
der,  which  is  sometimes  so  violent,  that  the 
Extatics  remain  as  the  Cataleptics,  without 
motion  or  sense,  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
extent  of  the  time,  in  which  persons  so  af¬ 
fected 
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fectedjiave  remained  without  food  or  respira¬ 
tion,  has  been  variously  assigned  in  different 
narratives  relating  to  this  subject,  and  some 
have  been  bold  enough  to  pass  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  Week  to  that  of  a  Month,  and  of  a 
Year. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exaggeration,  which 
we  conceive  to  exist  in  a  narrative ;  wre 
should  always  recur  to  the  established  axiom, 
that  even  fictions  are  founded  on  some  mate 
rials  of  truth,  and  that  what  is  most  marvel¬ 
lous  is  probably  derived  from  a  source  preg¬ 
nant  in  marvels ,  undefined  by  due  observa¬ 
tion  and  the  accuracy  of  scientific  research, 
in  their  nature  and  their  magnitude.  We  all 
remember,  that  our  Public  Journals  supply 
us  from  time  to  time  with  stories  of  persons 
and  particularly  of  Females,  who  fall  into 
Periodical  slumbers,  and  remain  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  for  weeks  or  months,  without 
food,  and  with  feeble  exhibitions  of  respira¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of 
Coma9  at  which  all  our  difficulties  com¬ 
mence, and  at  which  our  understanding  beco¬ 
mes  lost  and  confounded.  If  respiration  at 
last  grows  so  feeble,  that  no  exhibition  of  its 
action  should  appear ;  our  wonder  at  that 
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moment  commences  in  its  full  force,  and 
this  difference  from  the  preceding  state,  mi¬ 
nute  as  it  is,  creates  in  us  a  new  trainof  ideas, 
wholly  remote  from  our  former;  though  both 
these  trains  of  ideas  are  excited  by  the  same 
object,  almost  under  the  same  appearance. 
From  this  moment  the  object  is  associated 
with  all  our  notions,  relating  to  final  and 
Putrefactive  Death,  which  under  the  minu¬ 
test  difference  of  appearance  had  been  long 
familiar  to  us,  associated  with  all  our  ideas 
of  Life  ;  and  we  are  lost  in  *  wonder,  if  no 
other  signs  of  the  condition,  which  our  ima¬ 
gination  has  decreed  to  be  the  state  of  final 
and  absolute  Death,  should  be  exhibited  on 
the  object  of  our  decision. 

If  the  breathless  body  should  perchance 
be  obstinately  repugnant  to  exhibit  these 
other  signs  of  Death,  which  our  hypo¬ 
thesis  demands,  and  should  refuse  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  to  display  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  but  that  of  imperceptible  re 
spiration ;  we  almost  grow  impatient  at  the 
spectacle,  and  we  place  the  indissoluble 
seal  of  the  gra\e  on  the  victim  of  our  own 
prediction.  It  will  be  found,  I  imagine, 
when  the  extraordinary  stories  shall  be  ex¬ 
amined 
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amined  which  relate  to  the  fresh  appearance, 
attached  to  the  frame  for  a  considerable 
time  under  the  signs  of  Death,  that  the  body, 
which  had  remained  uninterred  on  account 
of  this  appearance,  was  at  last  committed  to 
the  grave,  before  any  alteration  was  percei¬ 
ved  by  the  marks  of  incipient  putrefaction. 
It  should  seem  however  from  some  of  the 
wonderful  stories,  which  relate  to  entranced 
Extatics ,  that  persons  in  this  state  have  re¬ 
mained  unburied  for  a  protracted  period  of 
time,  far  exceeding  all  our  conceptions  on 
such  a  subject,  and  far  removed  from  all  the 
bounds,  to  wdiich  we  are  accustomed  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  belief. 

Bruhier  has  not  only  recorded  the  Exta¬ 
tics,  who  are  the  victims  of  Disease,  but  he 
commemorates  likewise  an  order  of  Artificial 
Extatics ,  w  ho  after  the  performance  of  pe¬ 
culiar  ceremonies  and  the  application  of  a 
Liniment  to  certain  parts  of  the  Body,  fall 
down  as  if  they  were  dead,  for  six,  twelve, 
or  even  twenty  four  hours.  They  then  pre¬ 
tend  to  answer  questions  about  persons,  who 
are  absent  at  a  great  distance,  and  they  ex¬ 
hibit  many  other  mummeries,  which  are 
familiar  to  the  jugglers  and  conjurors  of  all 

times. 
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times.  Whether  the  liniment,  which  they 
are  said  to  use,  is  favourable  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  Nervous  affections, w  e  have  not  learnt ; 
but  we  know,  that  they  employed  the  Tam¬ 
bour  or  Drum, wdiich  they  beat  with  the  great¬ 
est  fury,  and  thus  advanced  the  process  of 
Nervous  Irritation  by  the  violence  of  Sounds. 
The  Cory  ban  tes  and  the  Salian  Priests  &c. 
&c.  in  the  clashing  of  their  brazen  instru¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  striking  of  their  Drums, 
Cymbals  &c.  adopted  the  same  means  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  they  w  ere  probably  skil¬ 
led  in  other  secrets,  which  were  potent  in 
exciting  Nervous  affections,  and  which  were 
alike  operative  in  the  work  of  delusion, 
and  of  confounding  at  the  same  time  the  sen 
ses  of  their  hearers  and  of  themselves. 

We  all  know,  that  the  Laurel  was  sometimes 
champed  or  eaten  by  the  Priestess  in  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  oracles,  and  so  familiar  was  the 
custom,  that  the  Greeks  have  formed  a 
compound  a et^vtifayof  The  Laurel  Devouring, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  exercise  of 
the  Prophetic  office.  We  have  learnt  from 
some  late  experiments,  that  Laurel  Water 
of  a  certain  strength  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Laurel  would  afford 
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a  liquid,  exciting  the  Nervous  System  to  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  Irritation,  as  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Opium  and  the  Ardent  Spirits.  Thus 
it  is,  that  intoxication  may  have  aided  the 
process  of  this  violent  state  of  excitement  and 
we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  incoherent  and 
wild  sayings,  which  were  uttered  during  the 
workings  of  so  potent  an  engine,  co-operating 
with  other  causes. — On  some  occasions  the 
excitement  of  Mephitic  vapours  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  or  increasing  this 
Nei^vous  Irritation,  and  the  Priestess  at  Del¬ 
phi  delivered  her  oracles  from  the  Tripod, 
which  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  Ca¬ 
vern  reeking  with  potent  exhalations. 

The  stories  in  the  ancient  world, which  re¬ 
late  to  Exiatics ,  though  they  will  far  exceed 
all  the  land  marks  prescribed  for  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  our  belief,  afford  most  curious  and 
important  documents,  for  materials  of  reflex¬ 
ion,  on  the  subject  of  Suspended  Animation . 
I  shall  quote  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on 
the  state  of  Extatics  from  the  authority,  and 
in  the  words  of  a  venerable  and  learned  Pre¬ 
late  of  our  Church,  who  justly  directs  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  to  the  important  fact, 
that  Stories  relating  to  this  property  of  Ex - 
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lacy  in  the  Human  frame  were  currently  re* 
ported  and  believed.  Our  faith  on  that, 
which  may  appear  incredible  will  not  be 
established  on  the  belief  of  a  credulous 
age,  yet  when  these  stories  relate  to  known 
and  familiar  properties  of  the  frame,  in  which 
properties  the  limits  of  action  have  never  been 
defined;  we  shall  do  wisely  to  meditate  on 
these  stories  as  conveying  received  opinions 
without  attempting  to  adjust  the  boundaries 
of  belief  on  a  Physical  Phenomenon, on  which 
we  have  no  pretensions  to  decide. 

“  A  third  sort  were  the  E^rctT/xo/  or  those 
that  were  cast  into  Trances  or  Ecstacies,  in 
which  they  lay  like  men  dead,  or  asleep ,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  sense  and  motion ;  but  ajter 
some  time  ( it  may  be  days ,  or  months ,  or 
years,  for  Epimenides  the  Cretan  is  reported 
to  have  lain  in  this  posture  seventy five  years) 
returning  to  themselves,  gave  strange  rela¬ 
tions  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard .  For 
it  was  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  mans  soul 
might  leave  the  body ,  wander  up  and  down 
the  world,  visit  the  place  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  heavenly  regions,  and  by  conversing 
with  the  gods  and  heroes,  be  instructed  in 
things  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human 
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life.  Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Politics, 
speaks  of  one  Pamphilus  a  Phserean,  that  lay 
ten  days  amongst  the  carcases  of  slain  men, 
and  afterwards  being  taken  up,  and  placed 
upon  the  funeral  pile  to  be  burned,  returned 
to  life,  and  related  what  places  he  had  seen 
in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  what  was 
done  there,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that 
heard  him.  And  Plutarch,  in  his  discourse 
concerning  Socrates’s  demon,  saith,  it  was 
reported  of  the  soul  of  Hermodorus  the  Cla- 
zomenian,  that  for  several  nights  and  days 
it  would  leave  his  body,  travel  over  many 
countries,and  return  after  it  had  viewed  things 
and  discoursed  with  persons  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  till  at  last,  by  the  treachery  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  his  body  w  as  delivered  to  his  enemies, 
who  burned  the  house  while  the  inhabitant 
was  abroad.  Several  other  stories  of  the 
same  nature  are  recorded  in  history ;  which 
whether  true  or  false,  it  matters  not  much, 
since  they  were  believed  and  received  as 
such.’1  (  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece 
voi.  1.  B.  2.  c.  12.  ) 

The  action  of  the  soul,  in  a  separate  state, 
wholly  or  in  part,  has  been  received  by  the 
philosophers  of  all  times,  and  this  conception 
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naturally  arises  from  the  hypothesis,  that 
Spirit  and  matter  are  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  extraordinary  stories,  which  are  extant 
relating  to  this  separate  action  of  the  soul, 
even  when  not  finally  liberated  from  the  bo¬ 
dy  by  the  dissolution  of  its  material  mansion, 
co-operate  in  illustrating’  these  received  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  even  the  exaggerated  state  of  the 
question,  which  such  narratives  exhibit, 
confirms  more  strongly  the  universal  preva¬ 
lence  of  these  notions.  It  was  conceived  by 
the  Eastern  Sages,  that  some  of  their  pro¬ 
found  Adepts  had  acquired  the  power  of 
flinging  or  shooting  their  souls, as  it  has  been 
expressed,  from  one  system  of  matter  into 
another  system,  which  haa  parted* with  its 
life,  but  which  still  retained  the  capability  of 
receiving’  the  impressions  of  animation.  We 
all  remember  the  illustration  of  this  doctrine 
in  the  story  of  Fadlallah  and  the  Dervis;  as 
it  is  recorded  from  the  Persian  Tales  by  the 
most  elegant  and  instructive  of  our  Moral 
Writers  ;  who  was  himself  a  firm  believer  in 
the  power  of  action,  which  the  soul  possesses 
as  independant  of  the  body,  (  Special,  No, 
578,  ) 


In  this  story  it  is  supposed  that  a  wicked 
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Dervis,  skilled  in  secret  arts,  communicates 
to  the  Prince  Fadlallah  this  faculty  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  soul, for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
him,  and  thereby  possessing  his  throne  with 
the  beauteous  Zemronde,  his  Queen.  The 
Per  vis  first  exhibits  this  wonderful  art  by 
flinging  his  soul  into  the  lifeless  trunk  of  a 
Doe,  which  the  Prince  had  shot  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  experiment,  and  by  again  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  body  and  resuming  bis  former 
shape.  The  deluded  Prince  repeats  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  animates  the  same  Doe,  again 
become  lifeless,  when  the  Dervis  instantly 
shoots  his  soul  into  the  body  of  Fadlallah, 
and  bends  the  Prince’s  own  bow  against  the 
life  of  its  master,  now  existing  within  the 
trunk  of  the  animal.  The  Doe  perceiving, 
what  was  intended  by  his  enemy,  escapes 
into  the  woods,  and  the  Dervis,  returning  in 
triumph  to  the  court,  fills  the  throne  and  the 
bed  of  the  unfortunate  Fadlallah!  The  Dervis 
issues  an  order  for  the  destruction  ef  all  the 
Deer  in  the  realm,  and  the  Prince  would 
have  been  destroyed  during  this  carnage,  if 
he  had  not  changed  his  form  and  reanimated 
the  dead  body  of  a  Nightingale.  Under  this 
new  shape,  he  visits  his  pal&ce  ;  and  suffering 
himself  to  be  caught,  he  is  introduced  into 
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the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  whom  he  day¬ 
lights  by  his  melody  ;  though  he  has  the 
mortification  to  see  the  pretended  F&dlallah 
caressed  by  his  lovely  and  affectionate  con¬ 
sort.  It  happened,  that  the  favorite  lap-dog 
of  the  Queen  died,  and  the  Prince  found  him¬ 
self  inclined  to  quit  the  shape  of  the  night¬ 
ingale,  and  to  re-animate  the  body  of  the 
Dog.  When  Zemronde  saw  her  darling 
Nightingale  dead,  she  became  inconsolable 
for  his  loss,  and  the  Dervis  to  appease  her 
her  grief  promises,  that  the  bird  shall  daily 
revive,  and  again  serenade  her  as  usual, 
every  morning,  He  then  lays  himself  down 
on  a  sopha,  and  shoots  his  soul  into  the  life¬ 
less  nightingale,  which  to  the  astonishment 
the  Queen  again  lives.  The  Prince,  who 
was  a  witness  to  this  scene  in  the  shape  of 
the  Lap  Dog,  instantly  reanimates  hi»  own 
body,  which  the  Dervis  had  quitted,  and 
wringing*  off  the  head  of  the  nightingale  de¬ 
stroys  the  usurper  of  his  throne  and  of  his  bed. 

I  have  not  introduced  these  surprising  ad¬ 
ventures  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  cre¬ 
dibility  of  a  Persian  Tale,  in  the  revival  of 
a  Doe,  a  Nightingale,  and  a  Lap-Dog ;  yet 
I  must  still  be  permitted  o  observe,  that 
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important  truths  may  be  concealed  under 
stories,  which  were  intended  only  to  amuse  ; 
and  that  the  Physical  facts  of  one  age  may 
become  the  pleasant  fictions  of  another.  It 
has  been  frequently  observed,  that  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  stories  of  Romance  are 
allusions  to  natural  phenomena ;  which  were 
known  to  the  sages  of  more  distant  periods  ; 
and  that  the  Mythology  of  the  Poets  supplies 
an  obscure  though  faithful  record  of  the 
Arts  and  Inventions,  which  were  familiar  to 
enlightened  nations  of  a  more  ancient  world. 
This  observation,  which  has  been  often  re¬ 
peated,  might  be  illustrated  to  an  extent,  of 
which  the  searchers  into  these  mysteries 
have  at  present  formed  so  inadequate  a  con¬ 
ception,  that  they  have  not  even  advanced  in 
their  pursuit  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
enquiry. 

The  faculty  of  the  Soul  supposed  in  the 
Narratives  relating  to  Extatics,  and  in  other 
stories,  by  which  it  acts  independantly  of  the 
Body,  has  been  perpetually  illustrated  by 
the  familiar  operation  of  dreaming ,  which 
directly  leads  the  understanding  to  conceive 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  similiar 
state  of  the  frame,  more  intense  in  its  kind 
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and  more  extended  in  its  duration.  The 
most  pious  men,  both  in  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  world,  have  drawn  some  important 
arguments  for  the  Immortality  of  a  Soul  from 
its  operation  in  Dreams,  and  they  have  from 
hence  derived  the  most  familiar  of  their  po¬ 
sitions,  that  the  energies  o^  the  soul  are  more, 
vivid  and  efficient,  in  proportion  as  it  is  un¬ 
incumbered  with  the  influence  of  the  body, 
which  they  suppose  to  clog  and  to  impede 
the  more  exalted  properties  and  propensities 
of  its  nature.  This  has  been  the  conception 
of  all  times,  when  men  were  accustomed  to 
think  or  to  reason  on  these  subjects,  and 
philosophers  in  different  ages  have  repeated 
the  same  idea  under  different  forms,  extend¬ 
ing  or  contracting  their  belief  on  the  separ¬ 
ate  action  annexed  to  the  Soul,  according 
to  the  cast  of  their  doctrines  or  the  habits  of 
their  minds. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  in  Dreams  where 
it  appears  to  be  less  incumbered  by  the  bo¬ 
dy,  has  been  admirably  discussed  by  Addison 
in  the  same  spirit,  with  which  he  details  a  si- 
miljar  doctrine,  inculcated  in  the  Persian 
Story ;  and  he  maintains,  according  to  re¬ 
ceived  opinions,  that  Dreams  illustrate  th@ 
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great  excellency  of  a  human  soul  and  its  in¬ 
dependency  on  matter.  He  quotes  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  writer,  of  the  Medical  profession 
much  celebrated  in  his  ag*e,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  or  to 
have  cultivated  the  Art  of  Dreaming*  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  The  author  of 
the  Religio  Medici  acknowledges,  that  he 
was  a  dull  man,  born  under  a  dull  planet ; 
though  he  still  assures  us,  that  lie  is  able  in 
his  Dream  to  perform  mental  operations, 
which  belong  only  to  the  talent  of  wit,  that  in 
one  dream  he  can  complete  6  a  whole  Com- 
6  edy,  beheld  t^e  action,  apprehend  the  jests* 
•  and  laugh  himself  awake  at  its  conceits/ 
Nay  he  carries  this  idea  so  far,  as  to  assert, 
that  if  his  memory  were  as  faithful  in  dreams, 
as  his  reason  is  fruitful, he  would  never  study, 
but  in  his  sleep.  He  adds  moreover,  that 
this  is  the  time,  which  he  would  choose  for  his 
Devotion,  and  this  conception  of  Devotion 
being  exalted  in  our  Dreams  was  once  so  ge¬ 
nerally  received, that  Addison  regards  it  as  an 
acknowledged  maxim  on  which  every  man’s 
experience  will  afford  him  information, 
though  with  various  degrees  of  force  and 
conviction.  Addison  expresses  his  admiration 
at  the  wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  during 
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dreams,  of  producing  her  own  company. 
“  She  converses,”  says  he,  with  numberless 
<c  beings  of  her  o  wn  creation,  and  is  transport- 
iC  ed  into  ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own 
“  raising'*  She  is  herself  the  theatre,  the 
**  actor  and  the  beholder.”  This  train  of 
ideas  reminds  him  of  the  saving  of  Heracli- 
tus,  “  that  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake, 
“  are  in  one  common  world,  but  that  each 
H  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world 
“  of  his  own.” 

This  universal  opinion,  that  the  Soul,  as  it 
became  less  impeded  by  the  Body,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  superior  faculties,  naturally  in¬ 
duced  the  conception,  that  its  vigour  was 
peculiarly  conspicuous,  as  it  approached  the 
moment  of  separation  from  its  material  in¬ 
cumbrance.  When  certain  facts,  w  hich  are 
frequently  exhibited  at  this  awful  moment, 
coincide  with  the  expectations,  which  are 
derived  from  received  doctrines  ;  we  shall  not 
wonder,  that  this  coincidence  should  produce 
on  such  a  subject  a  strong  persuasion  of  some 
Supernatural  operation.  It  was  supposed 
among  the  ancient  Philosophers  that  the  Soul 
was  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophesy  * 
as  it  hovered  about  the  boundaries  of  the  in¬ 
visible 
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visible  world,  into  which  it  was  soon  to  pass; 
and  in  the  opinions  of  our  own  country,  the 
Spiritual  Powers  of  the  frame, were  supposed 
at  this  period  to  manifest  great  vigour  and 
alacrity.  This  affection  of  the  frame  was  de¬ 
nominated  a  Lightening  before  Death,  which 
I  have  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  it 
is  conceived  by  the  Poets,  and  as  it  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  modern 
Physiology.  I  have  conjectured,  that  possi¬ 
bly  in  some  cases,  it  may  indicate  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  Animal  Spirits  on  the  crisis  of  the 
Disorder,  when  their  enemy  is  subdued ; 
though  the  frame  may  afterwards  sink  into 
Suspended  Animation  from  the  violence  of  the 
struggle,  by  which  the  victory  was  achieved. 

The  ancient  Masters  of  the  Medical  Art 
often-times  admitted  into  their  writings,  the 
Metaphysical  doctrines  of  their  age,  and  Are- 
tens,  though  ever  faithful  in  describing  the 
appearances,  which  passed  before  Iris  eyes, 
must  be  supposed  to  philosophize  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  times,  and  in  a  vein  of  imagery  pe¬ 
culiar  to  his  own  genius.  He  conceives,  that 
the  soul,  at  the  hour  of  Death,  possesses  in 
certain  Disorders,  the  Faculty  of  Divination , 

and  he  details  this  doctrine  with  his  accus- 
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tomed  force,  under  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imagery.  It  is  curious  however,  that  lie  sup¬ 
poses  this  power  of  divination  to  be  atten¬ 
dant  on’  one  of  those  Nervous  Disorders ,  the 
Syncope ,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion,  as  maladies  leading  to 
a  state  of  Suspended  Animation.  In  this  Di¬ 
sorder,  says  Areteus,  and  in  the  Fever,  which 
precedes  it,  all  the  perceptions  are  clear,  the 
discernment  is  exquisite,  the  mind  Prophe¬ 
tic  :  In  this  state,  persons  foresee  their  own 
Death,  and  they  predict  what  is  about  to  hap- 
pen  to  those,  who  are  present.  They  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Spirits  of  the  departed,  either 
actually  beholding*  these  Spirits,  by  means  of 
the  pure  and  refined  state  of  their  senses,  or 
having  a  foreknowledge  in  their  minds  of  the 
"beings,  into  whose  communion  they  are  about 
to  be  admitted.  In  their  former  life,  they 
were  immersed  in  the  'mud-like  envelope- 
ment  of  gross  humours,  and  buried  in  dark¬ 
ness;  but  now,  when  the  Disorder  has 
cleansed  and  exhausted  from  the  frame,  this 
foul  matter,  and  has  removed  the  darkness 
from  their  eyes,  they  proclaim  the  visions  of 
the  air,  and  become  true  and  genuine  Pro¬ 
phets,  as  if  already  existing  in  a  naked  and 
unembodied  soul. (  Aret.  de  A.  M.  L.  2.  C.  3.) 

This 
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This  sentiment  pervades  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  the  Commen¬ 
tators  on  Are t sens  have  not  failed  to  produce 
the  well  known  passages  in  Cicero  and  Ter- 
tullian  which  relate  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas.  The  latter  describes  the  Soul,  on  its 
approaching  separation  from  the  body,  as 
stirred  by  more  potent  energies, — beholding 
with  a  keener  gaze,  endowed  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  elocution,  and  declaiming  in 
a  state  of  freedom,  as  from  an  elevated  pulpit, 
on  the  strange  things,  which  it  sees  and  heats 
and  already  begins  to  understand.  The 
Lightening  before  Death ,  as  described  by  our 
ancient  writers,  is  sometimes  conceived  after 
a  similar  form,  and  the  prophetic  spirit  of  a 
departing  soul  has  afforded  to  the  Poets  and 
Historians  of  every  age  a  fertile  and  impres¬ 
sive  topic  of  Rhetorical  morality.  The  same 
properties,  which  are  imagined  to  be  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  Soul,  when  it  is  about  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  body,  are  supposed  likewise  to 
be  attached  to  it,  in  that  temporary  freedom 
from  its  material  incumbrances,  when  the 
Soul  of  the  Extatic  escapes  for  a  time  from 
its  fleshy  tabernacle,  immersed  in  sleep,  and 
w  anders  through  the  unknown  world,  amidst 
the  clear  regions  of  day  and  intuition. 
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The  lined  of  the  Enthusiast,  whether  the 
frame  be  in  its  sleeping*  or  waking  condition 
is  still  wandering*  over  the  invisible  world , 
and  thus  it  is,  that  the  powers  of  the  Imagi¬ 
nation  are  directed  to  the  objects  of  Religion , 
under  every  variety  of  form,  from  its  purer 
state  of  ardent  hopes  and  consolations,  to  the 
most  extravagant  conceptions  of  fanatical 
Superstition.  We  shall  still  find,  that  the 
Female  mind  is  peculiarly  destined  to  ad¬ 
mit  these  impressions  of  Enthusiasm ,  and 
blessed  is  that  state,  when  such  feelings  are 
tempered  by  the  gentler  affections  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Character,  and  when  they  operate  only 
for  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  Enthu¬ 
siast — at  once  excited  and  calmed,  by  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  proposed,  and  the  duties, 
which  are  enjoj^H. 


The  Legends  of  the  Romish  Church  con¬ 
tain  some  curious  documents  on  the  effects 
of  Enthusiasm,  as  it  operates  on  the  frame 
and  the  affections  of  the  Female  Sex.  The 
History  of  St,  Teresa  supplies  the  most  stri¬ 
king  example  of  a  Female  Extatic,  under  the 
dominion  of  Religious  Enthusiasm,  entangled 
with  the  Nervous  Irritations  of  a  Morbid 
frame.  We  are  told  in  this  History,  that 

T eresa. 
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T eresa,  after  reading  the  writings  of  St. 

Jerome, became  enamoured  of  a  Monastic  life, 

and  at  last  bound  herself  by  the  irrevocable 

vow  of  Religious  celibacy,  or  by  that  vow, 

under  which,  according  to  the  language  of 

the  Romish  Church,  she  became  married  to 

Christ.  After  she  had  bound  herself  by  this 

«/ 

vow,  it  was  then, says  her  History,  that  “Deep 
“  Melancholy  seized  on  her  mind,  anclincreas- 
44  ed  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  many  days  she 
iClay  as  in  a  Trance.  Her  tender  frame  thus 
“  shaken,  prepared  her  for  Extasies  and  Visi- 
“  ons,  such  as  it  might  appear  invidious  to 
44  repeat,  were  they  not  related  by  herself, 
44  and  by  her  greatest  admirers.  She  tells  us, 
“  that  in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion,  she  not 
“  only  became  insensible  to  every  thing 
“  around  her,  but  that  he§  body  was  often 
“  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  although  she  en¬ 
deavoured  to  resist  the  motion;  and  Bishop 
ft  Yepez  relates  in  particular,  that  when  she 
“  was  ^oinof  to  receive  the  eucahrist  at  Avila, 
“  she  was  raised  in  a  rapture  higher  than  the 
44  grate,  through  which,  as  is  usual  in  Nunne- 
44  ries,  it  was  presented  to  her.  She  often  heard 
a  the  voice  of  God,  when  she  was  recovered 
44  from  her  Trance  ;  but  sometimes  the  Devil, 
“  by  imitation,  endeavoured  to  deceive  her, 

44  yet 
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“ yet  she  was  always  able  to  detect  the  fraud/'* 

In  the  portrait  of  Enthusiasm ,  exhibited 
fey  Teresa,  we  perceive  that  high  state  of 
morbid  irritation,  by  which  the  mind  and 
the  frame  of  the  sufferer  are  wholly  subdued, 
as  by  a  direful  and  irresistible  Disorder.  But 
there  are  other  states  of  Enthusiasm,  attached 
to  similar  feelings  of  Religious  Faith,  in 
which  the  mind  is  excited  by  powerful  im¬ 
pressions  of  Devotion,  without  being  sub¬ 
dued  or  subverted  by  the  violence  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  passion.  The* Female  votaries  of 
Cloister’d  Celibacy  may  be  bound  in  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  vow,  without  sinking  into  the  me¬ 
lancholy  gloom,  which  darkened  the  piety  of 
Tei  ' esa ,  and  they  may  feel  and  display  the  ar 
dour  of  Religious  zeal,  without  falling  into 
the  w  ild  extravagancies  of  a  revolting  and  dis¬ 
tempered  Superstition.  A  Life  of  single  bless¬ 
edness ,  within  the  precincts  of  a  Cloister,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  exercises  of  Religious  disci¬ 
pline,  and  sanctified  by  the  graces  of  Chris¬ 
tian 


*  This  narrative  is  taken  from  Butler's  Lives  of 
the  Saints ,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Mr .  Townsend  in 
his  Tour  through  Spain ,  and  by  Dr.  Crichton  in  his 
work  on  Mental  Derangement.  (  Vol .  2.  p.  450.  ) 
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tian  purity, affords  an  edifying*  and  august  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Female  perfection — of  “ ensky  d  ”  and 
“ sainted ”  Beauty,  removed  from  the  sorrows, 
and  secured  from  the  sins  of  a  miserable  and 
corrupting  world. — If  the  holy  Maid  in  the 
ardour  of  her  Devotion,  should  anticipate  in 
bright  visions,  the  scenes  to  which  she  aspires; 
the  coldest  Philosopher  cannot  but  admire,and 
lament  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
fervent  spirit,  by  which  they  are  excited, 
while  he  venerates  the  priv Hedged  being,  by 
whom  they  are  enjoyed, 

A  Poet  of  our  own  nation,  professing  the 
Catholic  Faith,  has  described  the  blessed 
condition  of  a  Cloistered  Vestal,  in  the  most 
elevated  and  felicitous  of  his  strains ;  and  if 
these  lines  only  had  remained  of  all  his  com¬ 
positions,  they  would  have  shewn,  what  a 
great  Master  of  the  Poetical  Art  had  once 
existed  among  us,  and  what  powers  he  un¬ 
folded  for  the  discovery  and  production  of 
the  mellifluous  rythm,  inherent  in  the?  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  The  picture,  which  the  Poet 
has  drawn,  is  singularly  applicable  to  the 
train  of  ideas,  unfolded  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  while  he  details  with  great  fi¬ 
delity,  from  the  legends  of  his  Church,  the 

opinions 
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opinions  and  feelings  connected  with  this 
subject, he  has  seized  likewise  with  equal  pre¬ 
cision  on  the  Physical  facts  and  mental  con¬ 
ceptions,  which  are  attached  to  the  condition 
of  the  Extatic. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  Vestal’s  lot ! 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot : 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind  ! 

Each  pray’r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign’d  : 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep ; 

Obedient  slumbers  that  can  watch  and  weep  ; 
Desires  compos’d,  affections  ever  even  ; 

Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heav’n, 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 

And  whisp’ring  Angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  th’  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 

And  wings  of  Seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes, 

For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 

For  her  white  virgins  liymeneals  sing, 

To  sounds  of  heav’nly  harps  she  dies  away, 

And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day.” 

The  ideal  sounds  and  perfumes,  which  af¬ 
fect  the  senses  of  the  Extatic  Vestal,  are 
faithful  representations  of  the  facts,  w  hich  ex¬ 
ist  in  high  states  of  Nervous  Excitement. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  acute  in  some  nervous  disorders, 
and  Dr.  Heberden  observes  in  his  chapter  on 
Hjqpochondriacal  and  Hysterical  Affections,, 
that  the  Nose  and  the  Ears  are  tilled  with 

ideal 
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f<  idea]  odours  and  sounds.  He  observes  too, 
that  on  some  occasions  in  Epileptic  Disor¬ 
ders  a  vapour  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  stomach 
to  the  head,  which  affects  the  palate  and 
nostrils,  like  musk.  (p.  159.)  The  ears  of 
the  Corybantes  rung  with  the  sounds  of  ima- 
ginary  pipes ;  and  Plato  has  finely  conceived 
a  Moral  Enthusiast  of  the  ancient  world, when 
he  is  exhorted  by  his  Friends  to  escape  from 
prison  and  from  death,  to  be  roused  by  the 
same  spirit  of  Corybantic  ardor  in  the  cause 
of  Virtue,  and  to  hear  only  the  imaginary 
sounds  of  Vocal  Laws,  proclaiming  the  eter 
nal  and  unalterable  principles  of  Moral 
Duty. 

V 

There  is  another  singular  circumstance  in 
this  description  of  the  Female  Enthusiast, 
which  might  be  expanded  into  a  curious 
subject  both  of  Physical  and  Metaphysical 
discussion.  This  circumstance  is  strictly 
accordant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Religious 
faith,  which  the  Poet  describes ;  and  while 
it  exhibits  a  true  portrait  of  Nature  by  sup¬ 
posing  feelings  of  the  Human  heart,  alike 
known  and  common  to  all,  it  unfolds  to  us 
the  secret  workings  of  this  universal  affection, 
little  known  and  understood  on  such  an  oc- 
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casion,  which  in  some  visionary  minds  are 
peculiarly  attached  to  the  exercises  of  a  fer¬ 
vent  Devotion.  We  perceive,  that  the  great 
passion  of  Human  Nature  still  clings  to  the 
Vestal,  even  in  her  last  retreat  amidst  the 
seclusion  and  sanctity  of  the  Cloister,  and 
her  visions  are  still  haunted  with  the  Spouse, 
the  Bridal  Ring  and  the  procession  of  Vir¬ 
gins  chaunting  by  Hymeneal  songs.  The  Poet 
has  obtained  this  imagery  from  the  familiar 
metaphor,  adopted  by  his  Church,  in  which 
the  Vestal  is  considered  as  having  renounced 
the  relations  of  the  world,  and  being  married 
only  to  Christ ,  and  likewise  from  the  Legends 
relating  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

In  the  Legendary  Story  of  St*  Catharine, 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  this  virgin  with 
Christ  is  detailed,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
under  all  its  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
splendor.— We  shall  not  wonder  at  such 
wild  conceptions ;  when  we  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  formation,  and  learn,  that 
they  are  natural  and  inevitable  products  of 
the  mind,  which  has  become  entangled  in 
this  train  of  ideas,  under  the  influence  of 
a  peculiar  Faith.  A  metaphor  in  one  of  it* 
form*  becomes  a  Personification  under  ano¬ 
ther, 
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tlier,  and  when  we  have  passed  so  far,  we 
readily  proceed  to  all  the  actions,  which  we 
can  conceive  to  be  attached  to  the  Person f 
thus  embodied ,  as  it  were,  by  the  operatiosi 
of  figurative  imagery. 

The  Spiritual  passion  of  Love ,  which  is 
here  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  the  Enthu¬ 
siastic  Votary  of  Religion,  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  certain  states  of  the  Human  mind,  and  it 
has  sometimes  formed  a  topic  of  Philosophic 
cal  enquiry  and  oftentimes  an  abundant 
source  of  Mystical  Meditation.  We  all  know, 
that  this  universal  passion,  under  its  baser 
or  its  better  forms,  has  passed,  through  every 
gradation  of  evil  and  of  good,  of  matter  and 
of  mind, till  it  is  lost  in  the  region  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  confounded  in  the  obscurity  of 
secret  relations— sympathies  and  principles, 
which  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  unfolded. 
If  we  should  enquire,  whether  the  Spiritual 
.or  Material  affection  be  the  first  movement 
in  the  Microcosm  of  Man,  we  should  perhaps 
discover,  that  the  Mind  supplied  the  original 
impression,  and  that  the  passion  recurs  to  its 
primeval  source,  when  it  is  employed  in  th® 
hopes  and  energies  of  Devotion.* 


*  This  ifnion  of  Love  aud  Devotion  in  Females 
kas  often  formed  a  subject  of  observation  among  the 
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The&toryr  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  relate  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul ,  and  has  often  been  adopted,  under  va¬ 
rious  conceptions  as  a  vehicle  of  much  Mo¬ 
ral  and  Mystical  Doctrine.  Our  great  Poet 
describes  the  Celestial  Cupid ,  as  holding  his 
dear  Psyche  sweet  intraneed,  after  her 
“  wandering  labours  long  ;  ”  and  this  ima¬ 
gery,  as  I  conceive,  was  originally  derived 
from  some  Dramatic  representation  exhibited 
in  the  Mysteries,  in  w  hich  the  Soul  was  re¬ 
presented,  slumbering  in  an  Extatic  repose 
of  an  apparent  Death,  till  it  was  revived  in 
another  state  or  form  by  the  all  generative 
Love.  The  significant  emblem  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  exhibits  a  similar  idea  of  a  creature 
escaping  from  its  original  state  of  torpid 
existence,  immediately  or  progressively,  and 
becoming  a  free — a  winged  and  aerial  being. 


French  writers  &c.  The  union  appears,  as  it  should 
seem,  so  attached  to  some  states  of  the  Animal  Sys¬ 
tem,  that  the  observation  has  found  a  place  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  modem  work  on  Physiology.  We  find  in 
Richerand  the  following  remark — u  Fontenelle  used 
<£  to  say  of  the  Devotion  of  some  women  r  One  may 
u  see,  that  Love  has  been  here ,  It  has  been  said  in 
u  speaking  of  St.  Theresa.  T o  love  God  is  still  to 
“love”  (Chap.  10.) 
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In  the  spangled  sheen,  to  which  Psyche  or  the 
Soul  is  advanced,  Milton  probably  alludes 
to  the  dazzling’  radiance,  of  the  Beatific  Vi¬ 
sion,  (pswcLpiA  of  ?)  the  sight  of  Celestial 
Beauty,  to  which  the  Initiated  were  finally 
admitted,  as  to  the  last  and  supremest  of 
blessings. 

This  connexion  between  Love  and  an  Im¬ 
mortal— Spiritual — Divine  existence,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  secret  source,  from  which 
it  is  derived,  operates  through  a  great  extent 
on  all  our  imagery  and  ideas,  which  are 

peculiar  to  this  subject. - The  Lover 

who  converts  his  Mistress  into  a  Goddess  or 
Divinity,  is  perhaps  more  pious  than  he  ima¬ 
gines,  and  we  shall  hence  learn,  that  the 
two  passions  of  the  Knight  Errant,  appa¬ 
rently  so  discordant  — Religion  and  Love,  by 
which  he  commends  himself  in  all  his  perils 
to  God  and  his  Mistress,  unite  in  the  same 
original  feelings  of  a  more  exalted  Devotion. 
The  affection  of  Platonic  Love  is  exhibited 
under  various  forms  in  various  Sects,  some¬ 
times  firm  and  faithful  to  its  own  doctrines, 
and  sometimes  defeated  in  the  confidence  of 
its  own  prowess.  ‘Petrarch  sighed  and  wept 
at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse, ’while  he  celebra¬ 
ted 
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ted  the  beauties  of  a  material  form,  moved 
only  by  a  Poetical  and  Metaphysical  pas¬ 
sion.  The  pious  emotions  of  Fenelon  and  of 
Cay  on  are  derived  from  a  warmer  heart, 
though  they  terminate  in  the  purity  of  De¬ 
votional  fervour.  That  extraordinary  perso¬ 
nage  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  has  formed  a  new 
sect,  from  a  code  abounding*  with  the  most 
dangerous  heresies,  veiled  in  all  the  delusive 
ornaments  of  sentiment  and  of  language. 

A  Poet  of  our  own  age,  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  is  absorbed  likewise  in  pro¬ 
found  meditation  on  the  Mystic  Spirit  of 
Love*  as  he  wanders  in  the  course  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage  through  strange  lands;  and  he  has 
even  discovered,  led  by  an  illuminated  guide, 
the  very  spot,  which  this  potent  Spirit  has 
chosen  for  his  abode*  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
amidst  rocks, waters,  and  woods, inspiring  the 
frame  and  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  transcen- 
dant  and  ineffable  loveliness.  The  Bard  rapt 
in  the  vision  exhibited  in  these  scenes,  has 
poured  forth  the  wildest  of  his  strains,  and 
has  traced  the  mystic  properties  of  the  spot, 
with  a  keenness  of  perception, unfelt  even  by 
his  guide- — the  native  Genius  of  the  Lake. 

Meditations 
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Meditations  of  this  kind,  have  passed  over 
the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  diligent 
enquirer  might  discover  the  most  singular  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  remote  species  of  visionary 
imagery.  This  is  the  great  Extatic ,  whose 
“  extravagant  and  erring  Spirit’'  wanders 
thro’  every  region  of  the  invisible  world,  con-* 
scions  of  all,  that  the  mind  can  conceive, 
and  disclosing  all,  that  tongue  can  utter.  This 
is  indeed  the  prime  Wizard,  who  has  alone 
discovered  the  secret  art  of  shooting  his  soul , 
not  into  the  senseless  form  of  the  dead  crea¬ 
ture,  but  into  the  living  Spirit  of  animated 
Man;  of  Man,  as  he  exists  under  all  his  attri¬ 
butes,  not  individually  but  universally,  the 
being  of  every  age,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.* 

*  Childe  Harold  in  the  course  of  his  Pilgrimage,  vi- 
sits  Clarens,  the  spot  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in  his 
Heloise  and  thus  breaks  forth  at  the  sight. 

“  He,  who  hath  lov’d  not, here  would  learn  that  love, 
tc  And  make  his  heart  a  spirit :  he,  who  knows 
“  That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more  ; 

“  For  this  is  Love’s  recess,  where  vain  men’s  woes 
u  And  the  world’s  waste  have  driv’n  him  far  from 

those. 

cc  For  tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 

14  He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 
a  Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
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The  Stories,  connected  with  the  Mythology 
of  the  ancient  world,  which  relate  to  the  wild 
exhibitions  displayed  under  the  imaginary 
inspiration  of  a  presiding  Deity,  record  the 
most  violent  state  of  Nervous  Excitement , 
which  can  be  raised  in  a  morbid  frame  and 
mind,  alike  disciplined  in  the  exercise  of  de¬ 
lusion  and  disease.  W e  must  again  apply  to 
the  description  of  the  Poets,  who  are  them¬ 
selves  beings  of  a  kindred  order  to  those 
whose  feelings  they  depict,  and  who  are  im¬ 
agined  to  be  moved  by  similar  inspirations  of 
some  potent  Deity.  The  God,  with  whose 
influence  the  inspired  prophet  is  possessed,  is 
sometimes  described  as  impressing  the  frame 
of  his  Minister  with  the  most  violent  convul¬ 
sions.  The  access  of  the  Divinity  is  manifes¬ 
ted  by  all  the  gestures,  which  express  mental 
commotions  of  the  most  powerful  kind, 
amazement,  horror,  fury,  &c.  and  the  pos¬ 
sessed 

%<  With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  Eternity.’* 

(Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  C.  3.  103,) 
Perhaps  the  Poet,  when  he  wrote  these  extraordinary 
lines  and  others,  with  which  they  are  connected,  did 
not  recollect,  that  Shakspeare  makes  one  Lover  talk 
about  the  envied  lot  of  obtaining  u  Immortal  blessings 
from  the  lips  of  his  Mistress,”  and  another  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  “Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes.”  &e« 
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sessed  at  last  becomes  exhausted,  or  falls 
senseless  on  the  ground,  oppressed  by  the 
force  of  these  painful  and  uncontroulable 
agitations. 

We  commonly  find,  that  a  Female  is  the 
chief  performer  in  these  exhibitions,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  the  Art  is  displayed  by 
the  Priestess  or  the  Prophetess,  in  the  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  her  Oracular  functions.  We  all 
remember,  that  the  Sibyl  of  Virgil,  on  the 
approach  of  the  inspiring  Deity,  is  disturbed 
by  the  most  violent  emotions. — On  a  sudden, 
her  countenance  and  her  colour  change  :  Her 
hair  becomes  dishevelled  :  Her  breast  heave* 
and  pants  :  Her  heart  swells,  wild  with  fury  : 
Her  form  enlarges,  and  her  voice  ceases  to 
be  human. 

<c  Ventum  erat  ad  Ilmen,  cum  Virgo,  Poscere  fata 
Tempus,  ait:  Deus,  ecce,  Deus.  cui  taiia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 

Non  comptpe  mansere  comoe  :  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tuinent ;  majorque  videri, 

Nec  mortale  sonans  ;  afilata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  Dei.’’ 

We  have  before  seen,  that  the  Medical 
writers  consider  the  Feigned  Epilepsy*  as  at 

E  e  last 
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last  passing'  into  a  real  Disease  ;  and  this  fact 
is  illustrated  by  the  Poet  in  describing  the 
agitations  of  the  Inspired  Prophetess.  In  the 
first  stages  of  these  convulsions,  the  frame  is 
partly  under  the  controul  of  the  will ;  but  as 
the  paroxysm  proceeds  in  its  career,  and  in¬ 
creases  in  its  strength,  the  mind  and  the 
body  are  subdued  by  a  real  and  a  direful 
Malady,  from  which  the  sufferers  are  unable 
to  escape.  In  describing  the  state  of  the 
Sybil,  the  Poet  has  employed  all  the  powers 
of  his  Art, and  he  seems  himself  to  be  oppressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  and  ima¬ 
gery,  by  which  he  may  fully  represent  the 
subjugation  of  the  Human  frame  and  mind, by 
some  foreign  and  irresistible  agency^, whatever 
it  may  be,  whether  of  Demon  or  of  Disease. 

a  At  Phcebi  nondum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  Deum  :  tanto  magis  iile  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,fera  corda  domans5fingitquepremendo.’ 

The  preceding  observations  on  Nervous 
Affections,  from  whatever  source  such  affec¬ 
tions  may  arise,  were  intended  to  illustrate 
those  states  of  the  frame,  which  in  various 
degrees  produce  a  weakened  state  of  the 
Vital  action,  and  which  may  finally  terminate 
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in  Suspended  Animation .  I  have  however 
taken  occasion  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  the 
Subject  of  these  Nervous  Irritations,  as  they 
operate  on  the  frame  and  the  mind  of  En¬ 
thusiasts  in  their  Prophetic  Agitations — Vi- 
sions — Trances — Exlacies  fyc.  and  I  have 
illustrated  various  matters,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  this  train  of  ideas.  As  my  argu¬ 
ment  relates  to  secret  properties  and  proces¬ 
ses  of  the  system,  which  are  oftentimes  con¬ 
nected  with  operations  of  the  mind  in  its  more 
unusual  or  extraordinary  state;  I  have  un¬ 
folded  some  topics,  relating  to  these  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  System,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
minding  a  Philosophical  age  of  certain  facts 
and  opinions,  which  appear  in  such  periods 
to  be  almost  or  altogether  disregarded  in  their 
enquiries. 

4 

We  may  safely  affirm,  that  every  thing 
relating  to  Visions — Trances — Religious  Ex- 
tae'es  §c.  is  not  only  rejected  from  the  be¬ 
lief,  but  is  even  entirely  removed  from  the 
contemplation  and  regard  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers  and  Physiologists  of  the  present  ag*e. 
The  repugnance  to  admit  any  stories  or  opi¬ 
nions,  which  are  connected  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  even,  and  especially  with  any  preten- 
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sions,  tending'  to  Supernatural  agency,  has 
produced  such  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  Philosopher,  that  lie  seems  to 
grant  to  the  persons,  who  claim  such  a  fa¬ 
culty,  what  he  denies  to  their  powers,  and 
regards  them  almost  as  Supernatural  crea¬ 
tures, or  in  other  words,  as  creatures  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  Nature,  aloof  from  the 
effects  of  his  enquiry,  and  divested  of  the 
materials  of  action,  with  which  these  objects 
are  furnished;  Botanists  appear  to  have  a 
feeling  of  a  similar  kind,  when  they  mani¬ 
fest  a  repugnance  to  those  plants,  w  hich  are 
found  within  the  precincts  of  a  cultivated 
garden  not  dedicated  to  their  Art,  and  they 
seem  to  imagine,  that  these  spots  are  seclu¬ 
ded  from  the  pale  of  nature,  and  that  they 
generate  productions,  disobedient  to  her 
laws.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  pre¬ 
cise  and  rigid  sense,  but  as  alluding  to  a  state 
of  the  mind,  which  is  often  apparent  on  such 
occasions. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  Professors  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Art  have  turned  aside  from  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  certain  nervous  affections,  which  they 
themselves  would  regard  as  due  objects  for 
their  enquiry,  if  they  were  not  entangled  in 


some 
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so  me  delusions  of  this  kind.  They  forget, 
that  the  personages,  who  deal  in  Visions — 
Trances  8$c.  whether  real  or  pretended,  are 
creatures,  obeying  the  same  laws  of  mind 
and  body,  which  act  on  all  other  beings,  in 
the  most  familiar  operations  of  nature, though 
these  laws  are  employed  under  different  com¬ 
binations  of  matter,  and  thus  exhibit  diffe¬ 
rent  effects.  Nay  the  pretensions  to  Super¬ 
natural  agency  in  Extatic  Visions ,  must 
afford  oftentimes  a  more  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant  case  for  the  exercise  of  Medical  enquiry  ; 
as  the  cultivation  of  Disease  not  only  adds 
to  the  intensity  of  the  Malady,  just  as  the 
same  Disease  might  be  increased  by  neglect, 
or  by  its  own  natural  force,  as  we  should 
call  it ;  but  we  must  remember  moreover, 
that  this  species  of  cultivation  will  render 
likewise  the  Disorder  more  complex,  aggra¬ 
vating  the  intensity  of  the  evil,  and  chang¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  its  action. 
If  the  Epilepsia  Simulate,  the  Feigned  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  and  other  affections  of  that  sort  were 
to  be  regularly  cultivated  as  an  Art ;  new 
Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  must  be  ge¬ 
nerated,  which  would  overthrow  the  labours 
of  Nosologists  in  their  arrangement  of  Hypo¬ 
chondriacal  and  Hysterical  Diseases.  If  the 
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recesses  of  the  Pagan  sanctuaries  were  uo~ 
veiled,  and  if  the  Temple  practice,  had  been 
recorded  by  any  of  the  ancient  Physicians, 
we  should  have  known  many  important  facts, 
of  which  we  are  now  perfectly  igno¬ 
rant. 

A  diligent  enquiry  by  an  enlightened  Physi¬ 
ologist, into  all  the  strange  stories  and  the  wild 
extravagant  opinions,  relating  to  Visions - — 

Trances,%c.  would  afford  abundant  materials 
of  edifying  reflection.  It  would  disclose  to  ns 
occult  qualities  and  sympathies  in  the  frame, 
which  are  now  either  disbelieved,  or  bidden 


from  our  view  by  mistaken  conceptions, on  the 


cause  and  mode  of  their  action  ,  vVb  *  .ion 

oftentimes  find  that  to  be  trim,  w  hich  we  now 
conceive  to  be  false,  and  ah  a  i h  we  chore 


learn  to  acquire  on  tins  sub  fee  v  pro,  ise  hk 
on  the  limits,  w  hich  separate  truth  fiom  feds** 

hood ;  or  rather  we  should  3  ?a.rn, the  seme 


thing  may  be  both  true  and  tai$c,ander  differ^ 
ent  modes  of  conceiving  it.  The  greatest  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
has  been  found  in  the  property  of  the  mind, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  few  ideas  removed 
from  the  opinions  of  the  people,  to  cultivate 
spirit  of  repugnance  to  believe  any  thing, 


which 
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which  the  people  admit,  and  thus  our  Philo¬ 
sophers  are  accustomed  to  reject  the  various 
stories  and  modes  of  conceptions,  which  ate 
credited  and  received, not  partially,  but  whol¬ 
ly  under  all  their  circumstances  and  all  their 
relations.  This  I  have  ever  considered  as  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  human  understand¬ 
ing, not  only  because  it  is  so  directly  contrary 
to  every  just  principle  of  reasoning* ;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  appears  in  that  state  of  the  mind,  when 
the  faculties  have  ai  ready  made  some  advance¬ 
ment,  and  not  in  that  unfurnished  and  deso¬ 
late  state,  when  some  pardon  might  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  folly  or  the  grossness  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Philosophic  spirit,  to  detect 
what  is  false  in  many  of  the  extravagant 
Tales  relating  to  Visions ,  Trances ,  §c.  yet 
there  is  some  dexterity  required  to  discover 
those  portions  of  an  extraordinary  story, 
which  are  not  the  products  of  fiction,  but 
which  we  might  almost  demonstrate  to  be 
true,  from  their  relation  to  Physical  causes 
and  effects.  There  may  be  circumstances 
in  these  tales,  which  are  equally  removed 
from  the  propensity  or  the  faculties  of  the 

Enthusiast 
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Enthusiast  to  feign,  as  they  are  at  present 
remote  from  the  familiar  contemplation 
or  art  of  the  Philosopher,  by  which  they 
may  be  traced  and  developed. 

Delusion  can  proceed  only  to  a  certain 
limit,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  define  ; 
and  beyond  this,  the  Enthusiast,  whatever 
may  be  his  desire  to  mislead  and  deceive, 
is  controuled  by  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
which  sway  their  minister  to  their  will, 
and  entangle  him,  bound  and  shackled  in 
those  chains,  which  perhaps  he  originally  for¬ 
ged  for  the  subjugation  of  others.  It  is  only  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  deluding  and  deluded 
Enthusiast,  that  ‘the  mind  slumbers  in  a 
‘mixed  and  middle  state, betw  een  self  illusion 
‘and  voluntary  fraud  In  the  progress  of  this 
passion,  the  deceiver  becomes  a  proselyte  to 
the  imposture,  and  his  own  fictions  at  last 
compose  the  articles  of  his  faith. 

When  the  Extatic  reveals  the  wonders  of 
the  Invisible  world,  he  describes  all,  that  he 
imagines,  with  as  much  good  faith,  as  such  a 
mind  is  able  to  preserve  with  itself.  If  he 
embellishes  his  visions  by  the  conceptions 
of  his  waking  thoughts,  he  gains  nothing  by 
such  a  fraud,  if  fraud  it  can  be  called;  but 
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on  the  contrary  lie  will  weaken  the  force  of 
those  wilder  conceptions,  which  his  dreams 
had  excited.  The  invisible  world ,  which  a 
dreamer  of  Dreams  discloses,  is  the  invisible 
world  of  his  waking  thoughts,  formed  com¬ 
monly  from  the  grosser  superstitions  of  the 
age,  in  which  he  lived,  and  decorated  per¬ 
haps  with  some  additions  from  the  workings 
of  a  morbid  and  corrupted  fancy. 

A  fiction  may  be  founded  on  a  basis  of 
truth,  as  it  exists  in  the  code  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  we  may  even  listen  to  the  fiction,  as 
we  should  call  it  under  one  conception,  of 
the  illustrious  Epileptic  and  Extatic,  the 
Arabian  Prophet ,  when  he  describes  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  seven  Heavens,  which  he  visited 
in  a  nightly  journey,  guided  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel. — He  fills  his  heaven  with  such  ob¬ 
jects,  which  are  common  to  Talmudic 
superstitions  and  other  follies  of  his  age, 
and  we  can  perceive  in  one  part  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  a  circumstance,  which  may  be  resolved 

without  effort,  into  a  Physical  fact. — Th® 

«/ 

nightly  dream  of  an  Epileptic  Prophet,  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  meditations  of  the  preceding  day, 
may  well  be  conceived  to  swarm  with  all 
the  Phantoms,  described  in  this  Extatic 
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Trance,  and  the  cold,  which  pierced  the 
marrow  of  the  Dreamer,  when  he  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God,  may  allude  to  that 
Nervous  affection  of  the  feverish  frame, 
w  hen  the  rigor  of  the  paroxysm  commences 
its  penetrating  action.* 

*  Our  knowledge  on  the  operation  of  Epileptic 
Affections  from  Historical  records,  can  be  acquired 
only  from  the  examples  of  those,  whose  celebrity  has 
caused  the  familiaraccidents  of  their  lives  to  be  known. 
The  most  illustrious  of  Epileptic  Visionaries  is  the 
Arabian  Prophet ,  if  we  consider  the  consequences, 
which  these  Visions  have  produced.  Prideaux  has 
thus  described  the  Disorder  of  the  Prophet  and  its 
important  attendant.  Mahomet  u  pretended  to  re- 
u  ceive  all  his  Revelations  from  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
cc  and  that  he  was  sent  from  God  on  purpose  to  de- 
a  liver  them  unto  him.  And  where  as  he  was  subject 
u  to  the  Falling  Sickness ,  whenever  the  Fit  was  upon 
a  him,  he  pretended  it  to  be  a  Trance ,  and  that  then 
u  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  come  from  God,  with  some 
64  new  Revelations  unto  him,  the  Splendor  of  whose 
u  appearance  he  not  being  able  to  bear;  this  caused 
u  him  to  fall  into  those  Trances ,  in  which  the  Angel 
(C  conversed  with  him,  and  delivered  to  him  those 
a  Messages  from  God,  which  he  was  sent  to  reveal 
“  unto  him.” 

(  Life  ofMaliomet  p.  17.  8.  ) 

Various  parts  of  the  History  of  Mahomet  would 
illustrate  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  above  un¬ 
folded 
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The  wildness  of  a  Feverish  Dream  lias 
been  felt  or  is  understood  by  alb  and  we  shall 
pass  from  hence,  even  to  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  stories  of  Trances  &c.  as  they  relate  to 
Visionary  forms,  without  amazement  or  dis¬ 
belief.  It  will  be  granted,  that  a  Trance  is 

folded. — The  union  of  Lone  and  Devotion  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  manifest  in  the  History  of  this  Visionary,  how¬ 
ever  gross  may  have  been  the  conceptions  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  an  Arabian  mind,  and  the  w  ell  known 
speech  u  Quando  subit  mihi  desiderium  Paradisic  os - 
culor  earn?’  fyc,  affords  a  curious  and  summary  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  idea.  The  exclamation  of  Ali,  on 
viewing  the  body  of  Mahomet  after  Death,  which  is 
so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Gibbon,  relates  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  a  singular  coincidence  with  the 
Physical  facts  recorded  in  pages  190-1  and  which  is 
almost  verified  as  an  Historical  fact  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  Nervous  affection  there  described.  Gibbon 
has  recorded  this  fact  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  a  great  work,  for  which  he  has  been  so 
justly  and  admirably  reprehended  by  Porson. — In 
considering  the  Death  of  Mahomet  it  might  be  a 
subject  of  enquiry,  whether  this  event  might  not 
have  been  an  Epileptic  attack  from  which  the  frame 
was  unable  to  recover  itself;  It  may  be  conceived 
too  that  the  cries  of  his  followers  u  Do  not  bury 
u  him,  for  the  Apostle  of  God  is  not  deadf  in  which 
Omar  concurred,  might  have  partly  arisen  from  some 
appearances,  which  indicated  his  usual  state  of  an 
Epileptic  Trance.  F  f  2 
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but  a  continued  Dream — that  it  arises  from 
a  morbid  mind  co-operating’  with  a  morbid 
frame,  and  that  these  combined  agents  have 
been  often  strengthened  in  their  powers  by  a 
continued  exercise  as  in  the  practise  of  an 
Art. — When  I  speak  of  Trances,  as  affections 
of  the  System,  which  should  excite  no  amaze¬ 
ment  at  their  operation,  I  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  speak  of  their  nature  by  comparison 
only,  and  I  mean  that  they  differ  nothing  from 
ordinary  Dreams, with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  by  the  variety  of  their  forms,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  their  duration.  Under  one  point  of 
view  indeed  all  that  belongs  to  mind  and 
matter,  is  a  deep  Mystery,  and  there  is  a 
point,  at  which  to  our  apprehension.  Miracle 
commences,  or  in  other  words,there  is  a  point, 
at  which  we  can  no  longer  reason  about  cause 
and  effect  from  any  laws  of  Nature,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Our  enquiries 
however  must  still  be  directed  to  these  laws, 
as  far  as  they  are  visible  from  familiar 
facts  in  their  accustomary  mode  of  action, 
and  we  shall  have  performed  many  service 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  when  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  known  processes,  which  many  have 
considered  as  wonderful, under  a  confusion  of 
ideas  about  some  supernatural  agency, 

which 
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which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  de~ 
velope  or  conceive. 

The  perpetual  experience,  which  we  all 
have  respecting  Dreams,  may  induce  us  to 
admit  the  more  continued  state  of  Visions — 
Trances,  $$c.  which  occur  during  the  time 
of  Sleep  ;  but  we  shall  perhaps  find  some 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  narratives,  which 
relate  to  the  Visions  or  strange  sights,  passing 
before  the  eyes  of  Extatics,  when  they  are 
awake.  It  is  necessary  however,  that  we 
should  become  acquainted  with  this  state  of 
the  frame,  before  we  can  duly  understand 
the  controul  of  Nervous  affections  over  the 
System  in  a  feeble  or  disordered  state. 
There  is  one  story  relating  to  strange  sights, 
as  they  pass  before  the  imagination  in  the 
waking  condition  of  the  frame,  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  shew  us  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  and  unequivocal  maimer,  what 
wondrous  Visions  may  swim  before  the  sight, 
when  various  causes  co-operate  to  exagge¬ 
rate  the  faculty,  existing  in  a  morbid  frame. 
This  story  is  now  becoming  familiar  to  the 
English  Public  ;  yet  it  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  any  enquiry  on  Nervous  affections, 
but  to  stand  at  theuvery  head  and  front”ofall 

such 
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such  discussions,  as  a  great  document  of  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  and  authority  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  faith  on  this  subject. 

Nicolai  who  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  presented  a  Me¬ 
moir  to  that  Academy,  containing  the  detail 
of  an  extraordinary  Nervous  Disorder,  with 
which  lie  was  affected.  In  the  former  part 
of  his  life  he  had  been  troubled  with  con¬ 
gestions  in  his  head,  as  they  are  called,  for 
which  bleeding  with  leeches  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  applied ;  but  at  last  the  Nervous  af¬ 
fection  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  degree, 
which  he  details  after  the  following  manner. 

“  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791 . 
I  was  much  affected  in  my  mind  by  several 
incidents  of  a  very  disagreable  nature  ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  February  a  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred,  which  irritated  me  extremely.  At 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  my  wife  and  ano¬ 
ther  person  came  to  console  me  ;  I  was  in  a 
violent  perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  se¬ 
ries  of  incidents  which  had  altogether  woun¬ 
ded  my  moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw 
no  possibility  of  relief,  when  suddenly  I  ob¬ 
served  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces  from  me,  a 

Figurt 
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Figure — the  Figure  of  a  deceased  person.  I 
pointed  at  it,  and  asked  my  wife  whether  she 
did  not  see  it.  She  saw  nothing*,  but  being 
much  alarmed  endeavoured  to  compos  erne, 
and  sent  for  the  physician.  The  figure  re¬ 
mained  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  at 

o  5 

length  I  became  a  little  more  calm,  and  as  I 
was  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  a  troubled  kind  of  slumber,  which 
lasted  for  half  an  hour.  The  vision  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  great  ag  itation  of  mind  in  which 
I  had  been,  and  it  was  supposed  I  should  have  > 
nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  that  cause ; 
but  the  violent  affection  having  put  my  nerves 
into  an  unusual  state,  from  this  arose  further 
consequences,  which  require  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description. 

•‘In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o’ 
clock,  the  Figure,  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  again  appeared.  I  was  alone  when 
this  happened ;  a  circumstance,  which,  a 
may  be  easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very 
agreeable.  1  went  therefore  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  my  wife,  to  whom  1  related  it.  But 
thither  also  the  Figure  pursued  me.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  present ,  sometimes  it  vanished  ; 
hut  when  seen  it  was  always ,  the  same  stan¬ 
ding 
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ding  Figure.  I  can  assign  no  other  reason 
for  this  Apparition  than  that,  though  much 
more  composed  in  my  mind,  1  had  not  been 
able  so  entirely  to  forget  the  cause  of  such 
deep  and  distressing  vexation,  and  had  re¬ 
flected  on  the  consequences  of  it,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  them  ;  and  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  three  hours  after  dinner,  at  the  time 
when  the  digestion  just  begins. 

“  At  length  I  became  more  composed  with 
respect  to  the  disagreeable  incident,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  first  Apparition  ;  but 
though  I  had  used  very  excellent  medicines, 
and  found  myself  in  other  respects  perfectly 
well,  yet  the  Apparitions  did  not  diminish, 
but,  on  the  contrary, rather  increased  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  ivere  transformed  in  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner. 

te  After  I  had  removed  from  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  parti¬ 
cularly  agitated  by  these  Apparitions ,  as  I 
considered  them  to  be  what  they  really  were, 
the  extraordinary  consequences  of  indispo¬ 
sition  ;  On  the  contrary,  I  endeavoured  as 
much  a s  possible,  to  preserve  my  composure 
of  mind,  that  I  might  remain  distinctly  con¬ 
scious 
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acious  of  what  passed  within  me.  1  observed 
these  phantoms  with  great  accuracy,  and 
very  often  reflected  on  my  previous  thoughts, 
with  a  view  to  discover  some  law  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas,  by  which  exactly  these  or 
other  figures  might  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  discovery,  especially  in  the  latter 
period  of  my  visions  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  1 
could  trace  no  connection,  which  the  various 
figures,  that  thus  appeared  and  disappeared 
to  my  sight,  had  with  my  state  of  mind,  or 
with  my  employment,  and  the  other  thoughts, 
which  engaged  my  attention.  After  frequent 
accurate  observations  on  the  subject,  having 
fairly  proved  and  maturely  considered  it,  I 
could  form  no  other  conclusion  on  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  such  apparitions,  than 
that,  when  the  nervous  system  is  weak,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  much  excited,  or  rather 
deranged,  similar  figures  may  appear  in 
such  a  manner,  as  if  they  were  actually  seen 
and  heard ;  for  these  visions,  in  my  case, 
were  not  the  consequence  of  any  known  law 
of  reason,  of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  other 
usual  association  of  ideas ;  and  such  also  i* 
the  case  with  other  men,  as  far  as  we  can 
reason  from  the  few  examples  we  know. 

Q  g*  “  The 
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The  origin  of  the  individual  pictures, 
which  present  themselves  to  us,  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  sought  for  in  the  structure  of 
that  organization  by  which  we  think  ;  but 
this  will  always  remain  no  less  inexplicable  to 
us,  than  the  origin  of  these  powers,  by  which 
consciousness  and  fancy  are  made  to 
exist. 

“  The  figure  of  the  deceased  person  never 
appeared  to  me  after  the  first  dreadful  day  : 
but  several  other  figures  shewed  themselves 
afterwards  very  distinctly ;  sometimes  such 
as  I  knew,  mostly,  however  of  persons  I  did 
not  know,  and  among  those  known  to  me 
were  the  semblance  of  both  living’  and  de¬ 
ceased  persons,  but  mostly  the  former  ;  and 
I  made  the  observation,  that  acquaintance, 
with  whom  I  daily  conversed, never  appeared 
to  me  as  phantoms  ;  it  was  always  such  as 
were  at  a  distance.  When  these  apparitions 
had  continued  some  weeks,  and  I  could  re¬ 
gard  them  with  the  greatest  composure,  I 
afterwards  endeavoured,  at  my  own  plea¬ 
sure,  to  call  forth  phantoms  of  several  ac¬ 
quaintance,  w  hom  I  for  that  reason  repre¬ 
sented  to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  but  in  vain. — For  however  ac  curate - 

.  m  \f 
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I y  I  pictured  to  my  mind  the  figures  of  such 
persons,  I  never  once  could  succeed  in  my 
desire  of  seeing*  them  externally  ;  though  I 
hud  some  short  time  before  seen  them  as 
phantoms,  and  they  had,  perhaps,  afterwards 
unexpectedly  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
the  same  manner.  The  phantoms  appeared 
to  me  in  every  case  involuntarily,  as  if  they 
had  been  presented  externally,  like  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  nature,  though  they  certainly  had 
their  origin  internally ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  was  always  able  to  distinguish,  with  the 
greatest  precision,  phantoms  from  phenome¬ 
na,  Indeed  1  never  once  erred  in  this,  as  I 
I  was  in  general  perfectly  calm  and  self- col¬ 
lected  on  the  occasion,  I  knew  extremely 
well,  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  phantom  entered, 
and  when  the  door  really  was  opened,  and 
any  person  came  in. 

“  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  figures 
appeared  to  me  at  all  times,  and  under  the 
most  different  circumstances,  equally  dis¬ 
tinct  and  clear.  Whether  I  was  alone,  or  in 
company,  by  broad  day-light  equally  as  in 
the  night  time,  in  my  own  as  well  as  in  my 
neignbour's  house ;  yet  when  I  was  at  ano¬ 
ther 
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tlier  person’s  house,  they  were  less  frequent ; 
and  when  I  walked  the  street  they  very  sel¬ 
dom  appeared.  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  some¬ 
times  the  figures  disappeared,  sometimes  they 
remained  even  after  I  had  closed  them.  If 
they  vanished  in  the  former  case,  on  opening* 
my  eyes  again,  nearly  the  same  figures  ap* 
peared  which  I  had  seen  before, 

“  I  sometimes  conversed  with  my  physi- 
*  cian  and  my  wife  concerning  the  phantoms, 
which  at  the  time  hovered  round  me  ;  for  in 
general  the  forms  appeared  oftener  in  motion 
than  at  rest.  They  did  not  always  continue 
present — they  frequently  left  me  altogether, 
and  again  appeared  for  a  short  or  a  longer 
space  of  time,  singly  or  more  at  once ;  but, 
in  general,  several  appeared  together.  For 
the  most  part  I  saw  human  figuies  of  both 
sexes  ;  they  commonly  passed  to  and  fro,  as 
if  they  had  no  connection  with  each  other, 
like  people  at  a  fair,  where  all  is  bustle ; 
sometimes  they  appeared  to  have  business 
with  one  another.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  among 
them  persons  on  horseback,  and  dogs  and 
birds;  these  figures  all  appeared  to  me  in 
their  natural  size,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had 
existed  in  real  life,  with  the  several  tints  on 

the 
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the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  all 
the  different  kinds  and  colours  of  clothes. 
But  I  think,  however,  that  the  colours  were 
somewhat  paler  than  they  are  in  nature. 

<r  None  of  the  figures  had  any  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  ;  they  were  neither  terri¬ 
ble  ludicrous,  nor  repulsive ;  most  of  them 
were  ordinary  in  their  appearance — some 
were  even  agreeable. 

“  On  the  whole,  the  longer  I  continued  in 
this  state,  the  more  did  the  number  of  phan¬ 
toms  increase,  and  the  apparitions  became 
more  frequent.  About  four  weeks  after,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  hear  them  speak  ;  sometimes  the  phan¬ 
tasms  spoke  with  one  another ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  addressed  themselves  to  me 
who  endeavoured  to  console  me  in  my  grief, 
which  still  left  deep  traces  in  my  mind.  This 
speaking  1  heard  most  frequently  when  I  was 
alone :  though  I  sometimes  heard  it  in  com¬ 
pany,  intermixed  with  the  conversation  of 
real  persons ;  frequently  in  single  phrase* 
only,  but  sometimes  even  in  connected  dis- 

j 

course. 

Though  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a 

good 
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good  state  of  health,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  had  become  so  very  familiar  with  these 
phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did  not  excite  the 
least  disagreeable  emotion,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  afforded  me  frequent  subjects  for 
amusement  and  mirth  ;  yet  as  the  disorder 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  figures  appeared 
to  me  for  whole  days  together,  and  even  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  if  I  happened  to  be  awake, 
I  had  recourse  to  several  medicines,  and  was  at 
last  again  obliged  to  apply  leeches  to  the 
anus. 

This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  I  was  alone 
with  the  surgeon,  but,  during  the  operation, 
the  room  swarmed  with  human  forms  of 
every  description,  which  crowded  fast  one  on 
another  :  this  continued  till  half  past  four  o? 
clock,  exactly  the  time  when  the  digestion 
commences.  I  then  observed  that  the  figures 
began  to  move  more  slowly  ;  soon  afterwards 
the  colours  became  gradually  paler,  and  eve¬ 
ry  seven  minutes  they  lost  more  and  more  of 
their  intensity,  without  any  alteration  in 
the  distinct  figure  in  the  apparitions.  At 
about  half-past  six  o’clock  all  the  figures 
were  entirely  white,  and  moved  very  little  ; 

vet 
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vet  the  forms  appeared  perfectly  distinct  ; 
by  degrees  they  became  visibly  less  plain, 
without  decreasing*  in  number,  as  had  often 
formerly  been  the  case.  The  figures  did  not 
move  off,  neither  did  they  vanish,  which 
also  had  usually  happened  on  other  occa¬ 
sions.  In  this  instance  they  dissolved  imme¬ 
diately  in  air :  of  some  even  whole  pieces 
remained  for  a  length  of  time,  which  also  by 
degrees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about  eight 
o’clock  there  did  not  remain  a  vestige  of  any 
of  them,  and  I  have  never  since  experienced 
any  appearance  of  any  kind.  Twice  or  thrice 
since  that  time  I  have  felt  a  propensity,  if  I 
may  be  so  allowed  to  express  myself,  or  a 
sensation  as  if  I  saw  something,  which  in  a 
moment  again  was  gone.  I  was  even  sur¬ 
prised  by  this  sensation  whilst  writing'  the 
present  account,  having,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  accurate,  perused  the  papers  of  1791, 
and  recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  time.  So  little  are  we  some- 
times,even  in  the  greatest  composure  of  mind, 
masters  of  our  imagination.”* 

*  This  Narrative  has  appeared  in  a  work,  called  the 
Wonderful  Magazine ,  and  it  has  lately  been  inserted 
in  an  amusing  Periodical  Paper,  called  the  Literary 
(gazette,  with  remarks  by  a  Correspondent,  who  ap¬ 
pears 
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We  must  all  acknowledge,  that  this  cu¬ 
rious  narrative  possesses  every  quality,  which 
can  conciliate  attention  and  belief.  The 
narrator  of  the  story  is  the  sufferer  of  the 

pears  to  profess  the  Art  of  seeing  and  shewing  Visions. 
This  is  a  science,  not  difficult  to  he  acquired :  The 
art  of  unlearning  it  will  be  more  laborious,  and  the 
Spectres  may  prove  more  stubborn  than  those  of 
Nicolai.  The  descent  into  the  land  of  Shadows  is 
easy,  but  to  recall  the  steps — there  lies  the  labour, 
there  the  operation.  Facilis  descensus  Averni,  Sed 
revocare  gradum  $c. 

The  most  extraordinary  part,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
in  the  story  of  Nicolai  is,  that  during  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Disorder,  the  associated  motions  of  the 
system  had  not  entangled  the  malady  in  their  mecha¬ 
nism,  and  fixed  it  on  the  frame.  The  remedy, which 
was  employed  for  its  cure,  was  good,  and  what  is  bet¬ 
ter,  it  was  efficacious.  Yet  probably  if  the  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  had  been  regulated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  disease  by  removing  or  preventing 
morbid  congestions,  and  if  the  head  had  been  dipp’d 
daily  in  cold  water — or  if  cold  water  had  been  appli¬ 
ed  by  a  shower  bath  &c.  &c.  at  the  moment,  when 
the  spectres  were  beginning  to  appear,  the  Disorder 
would  have  been  more  speedily  quelled,  or  at  once 
crushed.  In  my  humble  opinion,  when  the  state  of 
the  bowels  has  been  duly  ordered  by  a  regular 
use  of  aperient ,  not  purgative  medicines,  cold  water 
outwardly  appliedby  sprinkling  shower  baths,  bathing 
&c.  is  the  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  Nervous 
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Malady — a  man  of  science —of  probity  and 
of  truth — neither  infected  with  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  nor  perhaps  of  that  order  of 
minds,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion 


disorders.  The  Antispasmodica  or  Neurotica ,  Valeri¬ 
an,  Bark ,  Opium ,  fyc.  fyc.  may  be,  if  not  applied 
with  consummate  skill,  the  most  direful  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  Drugs.  The  safest  Neurotic  is  Alcohol, 
under  the  form  of  generous  Wine,  measured  out 
as  a  Medicine,  and  not  drank  at  the  will  of  the  Patient. 
The  effects  of  this  Neurotic  are  known  to  all,  and  the 
evil  of  excess  must  be  apparent  alike  to  the  Patient 
and  the  Practitioner.  The  evil  of  potent  Medicines, 
not  producing  intoxication,  as  Bark  and  Valerian ,  is 
not  known  or  dreaded,  and  they  destroy  like  the 
Ardent  spirits,  though  without  any  suspicions  arising 
from  their  baleful  qualities;  Confirmed  Insanity  has 
been,  I  am  persuaded  often  produced,  by  these  dead¬ 
ly  drugs,  when  injudiciously  applied.  I  am  grieved  to 
say,  that  in  my  opinion  the  suspicions  of  the  Practi¬ 
tioner  are  too  much  asleep  on  the  use  of  these  Medi¬ 
cines.  This  is  most  manifest,  that  Nervous  Disor¬ 
ders  often — I  might  venture  to  say,  frequently — most 
frequently ,  nay  almost  always  arise  from  constipated 
Bowels,  and  this  evil  is  aggravated  to  a  frightful  de- 
gree  by  Nervous  Medicines.  If  therefore  the  attention 
of  the  Practitioner  be  not  alive  in  the  highest  state  of 
attention  to  this  point,  what  dreadful  remedies  does 
he  apply  to  his  Miserable  Patient!  All  Medical 
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tion  form  the  predominant  quality  of  the 
understanding. — I  some  years  ago  heard  the 
same  story  from  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  writers  of  the  age — a  Dignitarv  of  our 

O  O  kJ 

Church,  who  was,  if  f  rightly  remember,  a 
friend  of  Nicolai,  am]  w  ho  would  be  singular¬ 
ly  qualified,  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  author — his  extensive  learning,  and  pow¬ 
erful  talents,  logical  and  metaphysical,  to 
elucidate  the  facts  and  the  theory  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  hallucination.  Our  faith  in  sto¬ 
ries  of  Extatic  Visions  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  this  narrative,  and  we  may 
conceive,  what  effects  M  ould  be  produced, 
by  the  co-operation  of  a  distempered  mind 
with  a  morbid  frame.  Though  the  intensity 

of 


Artists  see  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  due 
State  of  the  Bowels,  but  they  do  not  preach  and  prac¬ 
tise  this  doctrine,  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  of  their 
Art. — I  consider  Dr.  Hamilton,  as  the  greatest 
Preacher  of  this  doctrine,  which  our  age  has  produced, 
and  I  regard  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  as  a  work  of 
inestimable  value.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  likewise  per¬ 
formed  the  most  important  services  to  his  own  peculiar 
profession,  and  to  the  Medical  Art  in  general,  by 
preaching  the  same  doctrine  in  some  of  his  Masterly 
productions. 
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of  the  exhibition,  described  in  this  story, 
cannot  well  be  exceeded ;  we  may  yet  under¬ 
stand,  how  deeply  the  malady  might  be  en¬ 
grafted  on  the  frame  by  the  efforts  of  the 
w  ill,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  practice. 
We  may  conceive  too,  how  stories  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  kind,  relating  to  such  subjects,  would 
assist  in  the  process  of  learning  this  Art,  and 
the  description  of  Nicolai,  frequently  peru¬ 
sed  at  times,  when  the  frame  was  already 
shaken  with  Nervous  affections,  might  rea¬ 
dily  raise  before  the  eyes  of  the  visionary, 
all  the  phantoms,  which  the  Narrative  de¬ 
scribes.  We  see,  that  the  remembrance  of 
the  exhibition  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer, 
even  when  the  malady  was  over,  began  to  re¬ 
call  the  same  phantoms,  which  had  once  pas¬ 
sed  before  his  view. 

However  extraordinary  the  story  of  Nico¬ 
lai  may  appear,  I  am  persuaded  that  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  affections  perpetually  occur  in 
various  forms  and  degrees. — We  must  refer 
to  the  same  source  the  figures,  which  some¬ 
times  appear  on  closing  the  eyes  to  sleep,  es¬ 
pecially  after  scenes,  which  have  excited  Ner¬ 
vous  affections,  as  those  of  a  playhouse  ora 
ball  room,  as  likewise  those  phantoms, 
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which  appear  in  certain  Fevers  with  the  eyes 
open.  These  forms  and  appearances  swim  be¬ 
fore  the  eves  on  various  occasions,  with  va- 
rious  degrees  of  duration  and  intensity,  till 
they  pass  into  their  most  familiar  and  simple 
exhibition — the  muscce  volitantes,  described  in 
our  Medical  books. — If  Practitioners  would 
diligently  interrogate  their  Nervous  Patients 
on  this  subject,  they  would  find,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  that  these  Phantom  appearances, 
under  different  forms,  were  no  uncommon 
attendants  on  this  order  of  Diseases.  I  have 
known  two  instances  of  Females,  within  my 
own  observation,  belonging  to  the  same  spot, 
who  have  experienced  these  sights.- — One  of 
them  often  saw,  with  great  alarm,  strange  fi¬ 
gures  before  her  eyes  ;  and  she  was  much  com¬ 
forted  by  the  assurance, that  such  appearances 
were  not  uncommon.  The  other  Female  ima¬ 
gined,  not  much  alarmed,  that  she  saw  the 
most  beautiful  butterflies  swarming  about 
the  fire,  and  ascending  the  chimney.  The 
latter  Female,  to  whom  this  happened,  had 
no  tendency  to  any  imaginary  terrors;  and 
no  appearance  .of  a  similar  kind  ever  occurred 
to  her  before  or  after  that  period. 

1  his  is  not  the  place  for  enlarging  on  such 
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a  subject,  or  for  collecting1  examples  from 
History,  in  which  these  affections  may  be 
discovered.  Yet  while  I  am  writing*  the  pre¬ 
sent  pag*e,  various  instances  crowd  on  the 
mind,  which  should  be  referred  probably  to 
the  same  origin.  We  cannot  but  remember 
in  the  Spanish  History,  what  is  recorded  of  the 
fallen  Minister  Olivarez,  who  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
jection  from  his  loss  of  power  imagined,  that 
some  Phantom  was  always  attending  upon 
his  footsteps.  We  know,  that  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  Genii,  good  and  bad,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  allotted  to  each  individual, 
as  attendant  spirits,  were  thought  sometimes 
to  appear  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  the  person, 
over  whom  they  were  appointed.  The  Idols , 
E/JWct  or  Forms  in  the  Atomic,  or,  as  it 
might  be  called.  Phantom  Philosophy ,  were 
derived  probably  from  the  hallucinations  of 
a  morbid  Philosopher,  haunted  by  his  own 
Shadows;  and  the  great  maintainer  of  this 
Theory,  Democritus,  was  on  some  accounts  a 
subject  fitted  for  the  admission  of  these 
visions.  We  remember  his  propensity  to  vio¬ 
lent  laughter,  which  is  oftentimes  an  Hyste¬ 
ric  affection,  and  other  strange  habits,  which 
led  his  fellow  citizens  to  conceive  him  to  be 
insane,  and  to  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 

him 
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him  of  his  malady  <  Though  Hippocrates 
did  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of 
Abdera,  he  relates  some  curious  circumstan¬ 
ces,  tending-  to  shew,  that  they  had  some  rea¬ 
son  for  their  suspicions.  The  Physician  found 
his  patient,  a  creature  pale  and  meagre,  rapt 
in  a  state  of  *  enthusiastic  ardor,  as  he  was  wri¬ 
ting  on  the  subject  of  Insanity,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  bodies  of  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mals,  which  he  had  dissected  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  bile,  concei¬ 
ved  at  that  time  to  be  the  source  of  Insanity. 
I  must  not  omit  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
Democritus,  a  man,”  says  Celsus  justly 
of  a  great  name’5  was  one  of  those  Philoso¬ 
phers,  who  maintained,  that  the  Signs  of 
Death  were  fallacious;  (  page  74.  )  and  we 
shall  now  understand,  that  the  Study  of  Nerv¬ 
ous  Affections  would  too  readily  conduct  the 
enquirer  to  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion. 
It  is  this  connexion,  which  has  involved  the 
writer  of  a  Treatise  on  Suspended  Animation , 
amidst  the  mazes  of  the  Nervous  Labyrinth. 

We  likewise  call  to  mind  the  memorable 
story  of  the  Phantom ,  which  appeared  on  two 
occasions  to  Brutus .  It  is  described,  as  a 
monstrous  and  horrible  Spectre,  his  evil  Ge« 
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nius ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  hold  conver¬ 
sation  with  each  other,  as  Nicolai  did  with 
the  Figures  which  swarmed  ar  ound  him.  Bru¬ 
tus  must  have  had  indeed  nerves  of  adamant, 
if  they  were  not.  shaken  by  the  habits  of  his 
lire,  and  the  portentous  scenes,  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  “Naturally  watchful”  says 
Plutarch,  “  sparing  in  his  diet  and  assiduous 
in  business,  he  allowed  himself  but  little  time 
for  sleep,  In  the  day  he  never  slept  at  all, 
nor  in  the  night,  till  all  business  was  over 
and  his  friends  had  retired  and  left  him  no¬ 
body  to  converse  with.  But  at  this  time,  in¬ 
volved,  as  he  was,  in  the  operations  of  war, 
and  solicitous  for  the  event,  he  only  slumber¬ 
ed  a  little  after  supper,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  ordering  his  most  urgent  affairs. 
When  these  were  dispatched,  he  employed 
himself  in  reading  till  the  third  watch,  at 
which  time  the  tribunes  and  centurions  came 
to  him  for  orders.”  No  discipline  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  devised,  which  would  be  more  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  power  of  raising  phantoms  than 
these  habits  in  the  life  of  Brutus,  and  we  ac¬ 
cord!  idy  find,  that  after  a  night  spent  in  this 
exercise  the  Spectre  appears  before  him. 
“  In  this  manner,  a  little  before  he  left  Asia, 
“  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  by  a  dim 
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“  light  and  at  a  late  hour.  The  whole  army 
“  lay  in  dead  silence,  when  the  general,  wrap- 
“  ped  in  deep  meditation,  thought  he  perceir- 
<e  ed  something  enter  his  tent :  and  turning 
4C  toward  the  door  saw  a  horrible  and  mon- 
“  strous  Spectre ,  standing*  still  by  his  side. 
“.What  art  thou?  said  he  boldly  ;  “Art  thou 
“god  or  man  ?  and  what  is  thy  business  with 
“  me.5’  The  spectre  answered/ c  1  am  thy  evil 
“  Genius,  Brutus  !  thou  wilt  see  me  at  Plr.l- 
“  ippi ;  to  which  he  calmly  replied,  “  I  will 
rf  meet  thee  there.”  As  soon  as  the  apparition 
“  was  gone,  he  called  his  servants,  who  told 
66  him,  they  had  neither  heard  any  noise, 
nor  seen  any  vision. ”  Brutus  communicates 
this  vision  to  Cassius,  who  enters  into  a  phi¬ 
losophical  account  of  such  appearances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Ato¬ 
mic  School,  concerning  the  plastic  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  assures  him  that  every  thing*, 
which  we  see  is  not  real — that  matter  is 
evasive  and  sense  deceitful. ! 

We  may  from  hence  perhaps  be  enabled 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  our  faith  on  a 
subject,  which  in  all  ages  has  disturbed 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  We  might  from 
hence  believe,  that  the  Phantoms,  or  the 
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Figures  of  the  Dead  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  under  the  name  of  Ghosts  and  Ap¬ 
paritions,  must  have  been  often  visible.  If 
ever  Phantoms  were  raised  before  the  view 
under  violent  states  of  Nervous  agitation ; 
assuredly  the  Apparitions  of  the  Dead  would 
be  seen  by  the  sufferer,  brooding  over  the 
loss  of  beloved  object,  in  the  agon  ies  of  dis¬ 
tracting  sorrow ;  or  they  would  gleam  before 
the  eyes,  of  the  guilty,  stained  with  blood, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  conscience  and  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  despair. — We  shall  hence  understand, 
that  these  - Apparitions ,  raised  under  violent 
commotions  of  the  mind,  are  at  once  false  and 
true — delusive  and  real; — not  indeed  the  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  Dead,  but  the  attendants 
of  the  Living,  in  peculiar  states  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  System  ;  Shadowy  indeed  and  visiona¬ 
ry,  but  still  true — real  and  natural  products 
attached  to  mind  and  matter,  acting  under 
unusual  combinations., 

If  we  should  ask  about  the  probable  fre¬ 
quency  of  these  Apparitions,  as  the  natural 
attendants  on  the  frame,  in  a  high  state  of 
Nervous  or  Morbid  Agitation ,  we  must  en¬ 
quire  about  the  frequency  of  the  Disorder,  by 
which  they  are  excited.  To  such  an  enquiry 
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we  may  safely  answer,  that  these  Apparitions 
multiply  in  ages  and  nations,  when  the  Dis¬ 
order  is  cultivated  or  encouraged,  that  is, 
when  the  superstitions  or  opinions  of  the  age 
or  people,  suppose  the  existence  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  foster  the  idea  of  their  frequen¬ 
cy.  But  the  stones  about  these  Apparitions  in 
times,  wffien  their  existence  is  believed,  will 
multiply  in  so  high  a  proportion,  not  only 
from  these  morbid  affections  under  various 
degrees  of  force,  but  from  the  more  familiar 
affections  of  man,  without  the  aid  of  disease — - 
fear — ignorance  — folly — fraud  &c.  that  their 
appearance  will  be  at  last  considered,  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  events  in  the  occurrences  of 
Human  Life.  It  is  almost  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  the  mind  in  this  state  was  able  to 
annex  any  idea  of  the  wonderful  or  the  awful 
to  appearances,  which  it  conceived  at  the 
same  time  to  be  so  familiar,  and  domestic, 
nor  can  we  account  for  this  confusion  of  ideas 
but  by  remembering,  that  the  mind  loses  the 
powers,  which  it  has  ceased  to  exert  and 
to  exercise* 

It  is  now  expedient,  that  I  should  bring  to 
*  a  conclusion  these  observations  on  Visions — 
Trances  &c.  which  1  have  extended  to  a  con- 
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siderable  length,  as  conceiving  the  subject, 
under  one  point  of  view,  to  be  altogether  in¬ 
volved  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  Enquiry* 
The  doctrine  of  Nervous  Affections,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Comatose  state  of  Trances , 
See.  and  as  terminating  in  the  Death  of  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation, is  still  unexplored  by 
the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Art,  and  I  have 
proposed  this  important  theme  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  enlightened  age, as  anew  argument 
of  Physiological  discussion.— In  the  course 
of  this  enquiry  I  have  considered  Nervous 
Affections,  as  connected  with  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  frame,  and  I  might  venture  per¬ 
haps  to  hope,  that  the  more  general  reader^ 
who  is  addicted  to  the  study  of  good  letters, 
would  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  brief 
digression  on  a  curious  topic.— Still  how¬ 
ever,  all  our  reflections  should  be  finally  di¬ 
rected  to  the  great  point  of  the  Argument, 
and  we  should  never  cease  to  keep  before 
our  view,  the  possible  consequence  of  Coma - 
tose  affections  in  Trances  See.  &c.  Sec. — the 
state  of  Suspended  Animation,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors  of  being  interred,  while 
the  spark  of  life  is  still  glowing  within  the 
frame  and  of  returning  again  to  Life,  wuthin 
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the  precincts  of  the  Grave,  or  of  the 
Tomb.  * 

Observations  on  Sleep,  as  rtadily  admitting  the 
attach  of  Disorders  ;  and  on  Coma,  as  connected  with 
Death,  or  Suspended  Animation* 

Before  I  finally  close  this  article  on  Ner¬ 
vous  Disorders ,  which  tend  to  Sleep  under 
various  decrees  of  intensity,  till  it  passes  into 

*Thc  examples,  w  hich  record  these  facts  of  horror, 
are  reserved  for  another  volume  ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
to  produce  a  most  frightful  example  of  this  kind, which 
a  singular  coincidence  has  forced  on  my  attention — As 
I  was  writing  these  sentences  of  my  work  on  the  ele¬ 
venth  day  of  January  1819.  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
I  observed  in  a  Provincial  Paper,  the  Norfolk  Chroni¬ 
cle  for  that  week,  the  following  extraordinary  Nar¬ 
rative.  I  know  not  from  whence  the  account  is 
taken,  \>ut  the  caution  of  the  judicious  Editors  of  this 
Paper  assures  to  their  readers  a  respectable  authority. 

“A  letter  from  Bavaria  states. —  We  have  witness¬ 
ed  here  a  superb  funeral  of  the  Baron  Hornstein,  a 
Courtier;  but  a  shocking  result  is  what  induces  me 
to  mention  it  in  my  letter.  Two  days  after,  the 
workmen  entered  the  Mausoleum,  when  they  witness¬ 
ed  an  object,  which  petrified  them  !  At  the  door  of  the 
Sepulchre  lay  a  body  covered  with  blood;  it  was  the 
mortal  remains  of  this  favorite  of  Courts  and  Princes. 
The  Baron  was  buried  alive!  On  recovering  from 
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dangerous  states  of  Coma ,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
to  Suspended  Animation ;  I  cannot  forbear 
suggesting  a  few  observations  on  this  con¬ 
dition  of  Morbid  Sleep  or  Coma ,  which  is 
attendant  on  certain  Maladies.  Dr.  Heberden 
after  having  recorded  the  familiar  fact  in 
Epileptic  Fits,  that  when  the  convulsions 

his  Trance,  he  had  forced  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  Charnel-house — It 
was  impossible !  and  it  is  supposed ',  he  dashed  his 
brains  out  against  the  wall.  The  Royal  Family,  and 
indeed  the  whole  city,  are  plunged  in  grief  at  the 
horrid  catas tr ophe . ’  ’ 

(  The  Norfolk  Chronicle  January  9th.  1819.  ) 

This  consummation  of  horrors  on  waking  out  of  a 
Trance  in  the  Tomb, — the  beating  out  of  the 
brains ,  has  been  depicted  by  the  great  Scribe  of  Na¬ 
ture  either  foreseeing  the  event,  as  a  catastrophe  sui¬ 
ted  to  such  a  scene,  or  having  learnt  from  certain 
narratives,  that  the  event  had  sometimes  occurred. 
Juliet,  anticipating  what  may  possibly  arrive,  on  wa¬ 
king  from  her  Trance ,  thus  breaks  forth. 

u  O  1  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
u  Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 

“  And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers’ joints  ? 

“  And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud? 
“  And  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsmans  bones, 
u  Aa  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ?r* 
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1  have  ceased  and  the  Patient  begins  to  come 
“  to  himself,  he  generally  falls  into  a  sound 
“  Sleep,  for  one,  two,  or  even  six  hours;  ’* 
observes  as  follows,— It  is  obvious  to  sup- 
(£  pose,  that  this  sleep  must  prove  a  relief 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  Convulsions/'  No¬ 
thing,  I  imagine,  can  be  more  obvious  than 
this  conclusion,  and  nothing,  I  conceive, 
can  be  more  true  than,  the  fact,  which  it  sup¬ 
poses.  Dr.  Heberden  then  adds,  what  is  at 
once  a  confirmation  of  this  rule  and  an  ex¬ 
ception,  that  lie  never  knew  but  one 
c(  instance,  in  which  it  was  found  so  detri- 
u  mental,  that  the  Patient  requested  always 
“  to  be  roused  from  it,  as  he  never  could  in- 
“  dulge  it  without  being  the  worse.  55  Our 
Author  then  adds  a  fearful  fact,  respecting 
the  commencement  of  the  Disorder,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  equally  indisputable  as  that, 
which  relates  to  its  termination.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  Sleep  seems  to  favour  the 
return  of  these  Fits,  just  as  it  aggravates 
“  all  the  distempers  attributed  to  the  Nerves; 

*  the  first  attacks  of  the  Epilepsy  being  most 
usually  in  the  Night,  just  after  the  first 
‘  sleep.  ” 

We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  salu- 
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tarv,  renovating*  power  of  Sleep,  whatever 
may  he  the  process  by  which  it  operates; 
and  we  shall  now  began  to  understand  like¬ 
wise,  that  in  certain  cases  it  may  produce 
every  evil  to  the  System,  till  it  terminates 
in  the  last  evil,  to  which  in  all  cases  it  ap¬ 
pears  so  similar, — Death  or  Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation.  Dr.  Currie  and  Dr.  Darwnrhave  talk- 

tii 

ed  about  the  effects  of  Salutary  and  of 
Morbid  Sleep,  according*  to  the  Theory, 
adopted  in  the  Zoonomia ,  (  vol.  4.  c.  3.  2.  1. 
12.  )  yet  I  do  not  think,  that  the  subject  has 
been  elucidated  by  this  mode  of  conception. 
Dr.  B  ree  has  given  a  plain  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  evil,  which  may  arise  from 
Sleep;  when  he  records  the  same  fact  respect¬ 
ing  the  Paroxysm  of  Asthma,  which  we 
have  seen  to  take  place  in  the  access  of  Epi¬ 
leptic  Fits,  “  The  muscles  subservient  to 
Respiration  says  this  w  riter,  6C  have  been 
“  said  by  Anatomists  to  be  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  Volition,  and  on  this  ac- 
“  count  they  have  long  since  distinguished 
“  them,  as  having  a  mixed  motion,  that  is, 
te  partly  voluntary,  and  partly  involuntary : 
“  if  this  be  the  case,  respiration  will  be  per- 
“  formed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  when 
(i  neither  of  these  powers  is  deficient,  and  in 
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“  proportion  as  one  is  feeble,  the  function 
“  will  be  served  with  less  energy.  But  the 
“  Paroxysm  (  of  Asthma  )  <fcomes  on  after 
“  the  patient  has  been  absorbed  in  Sleep, 
when  volition  being  suspended,  irritation 
must  perform  the  whole  duty. 

Every  cause,  which  excites  morbid  actions 
in  the  system,  must  operate  with  greater 
force  in  that  state  of  it,  when  it  is  most  lia¬ 
ble  to  admit  the  access  of  the  Disorder,  and 
least  able  to  resist  the  evil,  which  the  Malady 
produces.  Now  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  power  of  the  will  in  opposing  the  attack, 
and  in  combating  the  force  of  a  Disorder,  is 
in  many  cases  very  considerable  and  impor¬ 
tant;  and  hence  we  see,  that  the  period  of 
Sleep, must  be  a  defenceless  state  of  the  frame 
in  certain  cases,  and  may  oftentimes  prove 
a  most  hazardous  or  dangerous  condition, 
when  this  power,  so  efficient  in  the  repulsion 
of  morbid  affections,is  either  suspended  in  its 
action,  or  is  at  least  diminished  to  the  lowest 
degree  in  its  force.  We  must  fully  under¬ 
stand  how  voluntary  powers  are  weakened  in 
their  energies  during  Sleep,  and  how  other 
causes  operate  to  render  this  state  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem, on  many  occasions  most  perilous  or  fatal^ 

The 
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The  Will  may  be  said  to  operate  two  Ways, 
either  by  an  Involuntary  or  Voluntary  action, 
if  I  may  be  so  permitted  to  express  a  corn- 
plex  and  obscure  process.  According'  to  this 
idea,  vve  might  say,  that  the  power  of  the  Will 
is  diminished  in  Sleep  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  the  Involuntary  action  of  the  Will ,  or 
an  action  of  the  Will  formed  without  effort  or 
consciousness,  as  arising  from  associations 
and  sympathies  established  in  the  System,  is 
considerably  weakened ;  and  secondly, because 
the  Voluntary  action  of  the  Will  is  either  al¬ 
most  or  altogether  suspended,  especially  in 
Sleep  of  a  Comatose  or  Morbid  kind. 

The  evils,  to  which  the  frame  is  exposed 
in  a  state  of  sleep  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Powers  of  Volition,  are  sufficiently  obvious; 
yet  we  cannot  but  see  still  more  manifestly 
the  dangerous  situation,  in  which  it  is  placed 
from  other  causes  of  great  weig  ht  and  im¬ 
portance.  In  this  helpless  state  of  the  frame 
during  Sleep,  we  are  unable  to  foresee  the 
malady,  which  is  about  to  attack  us  ;  nor 
can  we  apply  any  of  those  means,  by  which 
it  may  either  be  wholly  prevented,  or  con¬ 
siderable  mitigated  in  the  force  of  its  ma¬ 
lignity.  Th^re  are  many  Disorders,  as 
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Apoplectic  seizures,  which  might  he  repel- 
eel  by  the  conjoint  efforts  of  our  own  energies 
and  the  applications  of  Art*  if  their  attacks* 
could  be  foreseen;  but  which  may  produce 
irreparable  injury,  if  the  effects  of  the  Disease 
have  been  once  exhibited  on  the  System. 
This  has  always  appeared  to  me  tojbeyme  of 
the  most  fearful  properties  existing*  in  the 
frame,  by  which  the  safety  of  our  condition 
is  endangered  at  every  moment,  and  by  which 
all  our  hopes  and  reliances  on  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  health,  even  under  the  strictest  dis¬ 
cipline,  are  sapt  to  their  foundation.  I  can 
see  no  resources  in  the  Medical  art,  after 
all  its  possible  advancement, which  can  afford 
us  any  prospect  to  believe,  that  this  great 
evil  in  the  frame  will  ever  be  remedied,  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  condition. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  frame  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
enquire,  how  Sleep  may  operate  as  the  effect, 

or  the  attendant  of  Disease. 

\ 

It  w  ill  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  question  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  attached  to  Sleep ,  while  the  frame  is 
struggling  with  a  Disorder ,  and  to  reconcile 
the  different  opinions,  wdiich  have  been 
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formed  on  this  subject.  Some  observing  the 
violence  of  a  Disease  to  subside  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  Coma .  and  seeing,  that  the  Patient 
recovered  from  his  Malady,  have  considered 
that  Coma  is  a  favourable  symptom  or  turn 
in  the  Disorder;  while  others  remarking,  that 
the  Patient  ceased  to  breathe,  or  died  in  this 
state  of  Sleep,  have  concluded,  that  Coma  is 
oftentimes  an  unfavourable  symptom.  We 
shall  understand,  that  both  these  opinions 
may  be  well  founded.  The  Coma  in  both  cases 
may  perhaps  be  the  process,  under  which  the 
Disorder  is  abating,  and  which  Nature  has 
provided  for  the  repair  of  the  ravages,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Disease.  If  the  respiration 
should  be  able  to  proceed  under  the  weak¬ 
ened  action  of  the  frame  arising  from  Sleep 
and  the  Disorder,  the  Patient  may  recover 
by  means  of  the  repose,  which  this  Coma 
produces :  On  the  contrary  if  Coma  co¬ 
operating  with  the  weakness  of  the  frame, 
debilitates  the  action  of  Respiration  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  Respiration  becomes 
imperceptible,  or  ceases,  and  the  Patient 
dies. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  greatest  of 
evils  may  befal  the  frame,  while  that  pro¬ 
fess  is  going  forward,  by  which  its  evils  are 
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to  be  remedied.  This  important  distinction 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  tire  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Practitioner,  and  he  must 
adopt  all  the  artifices,  which  he  possesses  to 
profit  by  the  good,  and  to  avoid  the  evil.  If  lie 
has  no  arts,  by  which  Suspended  respiration 
can  be  restored,  he  should  guard  against  this 
state,  with  all  his  vigilance  and  his  skill. 
He  will  rejoice  to  see  the  frame  under  the 
salutary  influence  of  Sleep,  as  long  as  he 
perceives  the  respiration  to  be  strong  and 
vigorous ;  but  if  he  should  observe  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  that  state  of  debility,  in  which  the 
respiration  is  so  faint,  that  the  Lungs  will  be 
no  longer  able  to  perform  their  office,  he  will 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  this 
state  by  every  exertion  within  his  power.  He 
will  roufce  the  Patient  from  his  slumber,  and 
adopt  the  same  species  of  excitement,  which 
is  used  in  cases  of  extreme  cold,  or  after 
having  taken  a  large  quantity  of  some  sopo- 
rife rous  drug,  Opium  &c.  If  he  possesses  the 
art  of  recalling  Suspended  Animation,  he  will 
hope,  even  when  the  breathing  has  ceased  to 
be  perceptible ;  and  if  this  Art  should  ever 
arrive  to  that  point  of  improvement,  when  he 
can  safely  admit  this  state  in  the  system,  he 
will  perhaps  consider  the  condition  of  Coma , 
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as  the  most  favourable  of  symptoms,  by 
which  the  frame  is  w  orking  out  its  own  cure 
by  its  own  process. 

We  ought  not  to  wonder  at  this  intimate 
union  between  the  Antidote  and  the  Bane, 
when  we  consider  the  processes,  by  which 
the  machinery  of  the  animal  economy  is 
conducted.  This  mode  of  action  appears  to 
be  the  familiar  devise  of  that  Principle, 
which  some  Physiologists  have  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  System,  as  an  intelligent 
Power,  under  the  various  names  of  the  Ar - 
chceus — the  T:>  wopuw  the  'Fw/j  the  Vis 
Medic atrix  Naturce  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  exertions  of  this  Presiding  Power 
appear  to  be  directed  with  intelligence  to  the 
relief  of  the  injuries,  with  which  she  is  op¬ 
pressed  ;  and  the  judicious  artist  is  always 
attentive  to  the  contrivances,  which  she  ex¬ 
hibits  to  effect  her  purposes. — It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  however,  that  the  process,  which 
she  adopts  to  remove  one  evil  may  produce 
another,  and  that  the  remedy,  which  she 
provides  for  one  portion  of  the  System, 
may  be  the  poison,  by  which  another  part  is 
destroyed,  still  more  important  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  whole.  She  is  alert  in  re¬ 
pairing 
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pairing*  the  breaches,  which  have  been  made 
in  some  shattered  spots  other  fortress  ;  while 
she  neglects  perhaps  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  enemy  in  that  very  quarter, 
which  leads  directly  to  the  strong  hold  and 
citadel  of  her  works.  She  is  dextrous  in 
discovering  the  means  of  removing  annoy¬ 
ance,  but  she  is  not  always  prudent  in  the 
application  of  her  devices,  nor  is  she  con¬ 
scious  of  the  evils,  which  they  may  generate, 
while  they  operate  in  the  production  of  the 
good.  She  abounds  with  a  store  of  precious 
secrets,  and  is  ever  busy  in  the  exertion  of 
her  powers  ;  but  amidst  all  her  stratagems 
and  resources,  she  wants  skill  to  guide,  and 
providence  to  foresee:  She  avoids  Scylla,  and 
falls  into  Chary bdis. 

u  Merely  she  is  Death's  Fool \ 
u  For  him  she  labours  by  her  flight  to  shun? 
a  And  yet  runs  toward  him  still.  ” 

I  shall  now  close  the  present  article  on  the 
Death  of  Sleep,  as  it  appears  in  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  Sleep  or  of  Coma ,  which  approaches 
indefinitely  near  to  a  state  of  Death ,  or  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation,  and  which  belongs  to  Mor¬ 
bid  States  of  the  frame,  as  in  Fainting  Fits , 
Stupors ,  Catalepsies ,  Epilepsies ,  Syncope ,  fyc. 
Hypochondriacal  and  Hysterical  affections, 

with 
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Ivith  the  devices  or  sufferings,  assumed 
or  real,  or  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  these  distempered  conditions 
of  the  frame,  and  particularly  by  Wo~ 
merit  Enthusiasts ,  Prophets,  Prophetesses , 
Jugglers ,  8$c.  in  their  Trances ,  Visions ,  Con¬ 
vulsions,  8$c  The  Conclusion ,  which  is  to  be 
drawn  from  these  observations,  is  most  appa¬ 
rent,  impressive,  and  direct,  at  every  step  of 
our  research — that  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  certain  cases 
of  Death ,  or  Suspended  Animation ,  which  be¬ 
falls  those  persons,  whose  frames  are  addicted 
to  such  Morbid  Aff  ections ,  and  it  is  more  es¬ 
pecially  applicable  to  that  case  of  Death, 

which  immediately  ensues  the  actual  attack 

•• 

of  theseNervous  paroxysms. 

The  Humane  Societies  have  seen,  though  in 
a  confused  and  obscure  manner  this  con¬ 
clusion,  which  they  have  drawn  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  nature  of  these  Disorder* 
and  by  observing  the  brilliant  effects  produ¬ 
ced  by  their  art  in  the  case  of  drowning. 
Their  opinion  is  delivered  after  the  following 
manner.  In  Apoplexies,  Trances ,  Syncope , 
“Fits,  which,  often  arising  from  sudden  and 
“  violent  agitation  of  the  mind,  terminate  in 

apparent 
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“  apparent  Deaths  the  return  of  Life  may 
“  now  and  then  be  effected  by  the  Humane 
“  Society’s  Resuscitative  Process,and  the  at- 
“  tendance  of  skilful  Practitioners. 

We  see  here, that  the  Artists  of  the  Humane 
Societies  though  they  seem  to  under stand, how 
applicable  their  devices  are  to  the  nature  of 
these  Disorders,  appear  to  have  but  little 
confidence  in  the  exercise  of  their  Art,  and 
that  they  proceed  no  further  in  their  hopes 
than  to  suppose,  that  their  efforts  will  now 
and  then  only  be  crowned  with  success. 
Even  this  recommendation  of  their  Art  is 
weakened  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Rela¬ 
tives  and  the  Practitioner  are  reminded  of 
their  duty  in  cases  of  Natural  Death.  They 
do  not  assure  us,  as  in  cases  of  Drowning', 
that  all  the  Signs  of  Death  are  fallacious,  and 
that  in  every  instance,  even  the  most  desper¬ 
ate,  unremitted  endeavours  should  be  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Practitioner  for  the  space  of  some 
hours,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Resuscitative 
Arts:  They  observe  only  that c<  instead  of  ex- 
“  posing  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  and  sending 
“for  the  undertaker!”  it  would  be  more  hu¬ 
mane — to  consult  the  Family  Practitioner,  who 
is  urged  to  no  diligence  in  the  case,  which  he 
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is  invited  to  attend,  but  is  left  to  form  his 
judgment,  as  if  on  a  case  within  the  reach  of 
decision  and  to  exert  or  to  forbear  his  appli¬ 
cations,  according  to  his  humour  or  his  opi¬ 
nion. 

The  writer,  who  endeavours  to  shew,  that 
Death  or  Suspended  Animation  is  not  a  state 
incompatible  with  a  return  to  Life,  has  per¬ 
haps  best  performed  his  purpose,  when  he  has 
endeavoured  to  render  familiar  to  his  readers 
those  conditions  of  the  System,  in  which  Life 
passess  into  Death,  or  into  a  state  approach¬ 
ing  indefinitely  near  to  Death,  and  again 
Death  passes  into  Life,  as  by  a  natural  tho* 
morbid  process  of  the  Animal  System.  In 
many  cases  of  Epileptic  attacks,  we  know, 
that  these  changes  from  Life  to  Death,  and 
from  Death  to  Life,  are  sometimes  exhibited 
in  a  periodical  round,  through  the  course  of  a 
long  Life:  We  learn  moreover,  that  in  vari¬ 
ous  instances,  the  constitution  is  but  little  in¬ 
jured  in  other  respects  by  this  recurrence  of 
a  Malady,  which  appears  so  formidable,  and 
that  the  process  of  sinking  into  a  state,  which 
assumes  almost  every  appearance  of  Death, 
is  neither  an  obstacle  to  a  return  to  Life,  nor 
is  it  injurious  to  the  powers,  by  which  the 
business  of  Life  is  performed. 

Kk 
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This  habit  or  practice  of  d  ying*  and  reviv¬ 
ing  is  acquired  and  continued  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Nature;. but  we  have  seen  instances, 
in  which  the  same  habit  may  be  acquired 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Will,  co-operating 
with  a  frame  naturally  disposed  to  admit 
such  habits.  This  Art  of  Lying,  as  we  have 
learnt,  may  be  practiced  in  the  most  compleat 
'  manner,  so  as  to  deceive  those,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  most  dexterous  in  deciding  on 
the  Signs  of  Death  : — We  have  seen  too,  that 
the  State  of  Death,  even  while  it  continues, 
does  not  stop  the  powers  of  Life  in  one  of  its 
greatest  functions — the  faculty  of  perception, 
nay,  that  in  some  cases  it  renders  the  sense 
of  hearing  more  exquisite  and  acute. — We 
have  seen  that  the  Dead,  or  Persons,  under 
all  the  appearances  of  Death,  may  be  witness 
to  the  preparations  for  their  own  funeral. 

All  these  facts  irresistibly  impress  upon  us 
the  duty  of  considering  Death ,  in  Nervous 
Disorders,  as  a  possible  case  of  Suspended 
Animation ,  and  of  applying  the  Arts  of  the  Re- 
suscitative  Process,  with  all  the  diligence  and 
zeal,  which  are  adopted  in  cases  of  Drown¬ 
ing  by  the  Humane  Societies.  It  is  true,  that  a 
form  of  Death  will  at  last  attach  itself  to  those 
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morbid  frames,  which  must  end  in  the 
Death  of  Putrefactive  Dissolution  ;  but  as  we 
know  not,  when  that  fatal  Death  has  arrived, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  employ  all  our  devi¬ 
ces  for  the  purpose  of  discovering’  a  fact  of 
such  momentous  import. — The  Death,  which 
the  patients  have  experienced,  may  be  only 
the  ordinary  Death ,  to  which  they  had  been 
subject  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
with  no  other  difference,  except  in  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  state  of  debility,  which  has 
rendered  them  unable  to  recover,  as  they 
were  wont,  by  their  own  powers;  but  which 
demands  the  assistance  of  Art  to  effect  their 
accustomed  revival. 

This  mode  of  conceiving’  the  matter  can¬ 
not,  I  imagine,  be  controverted,  and  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous,  that  such  cases  ever  passed  over  the 
mind  under  any  other  point  of  view.  It  is 
indeed  most  marvellous,  that  the  familiar 
Spectacle  of  the  great  Nervous;  Disorder,  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  should  not  have  suggested  a  train  of 
ideas  totally  opposite  to  those,  which  are  at 
present  received  on  this  subject — We  see  Epi¬ 
leptics  sinking  periodically,  as  by  a  law  of 
Nature,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  into 
a  state,  which  approaches  indefinitely  near  to 
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the  condition  called  Death,  and  reviving  again 
to  Life  : — Now  on  what  principle  of  Science, 
or  of  plain  good  sense  are  we  led  to  form 
the  conclusion,  which  we  all  do  form,  when 
we  perceive  these  Epileptics,  weakened  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Disorder,  or  by  some  other  Ma¬ 
lady,  or  by  both  causes,  passing  into  the  next 
condition  of  Death,  the  absence  of  apparent 
motion  and  sensation,  almost  (indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  former  state  ? 

Whence,  I  say,  are  we  led  to  conclude, 
that  these  two  states,  so  similar  to  each  other 
in  form,  and  sometimes  directly  passing'  into 
each  other,  are  necessarily  ©n  all  occasions, 
so  dissimilar  to  each  other,  in  kind  and  in  de¬ 
gree  ? — Whence  do  we  conclude,  I  again  re¬ 
peat,  that  this  second  condition  of  Death,  for¬ 
ming  almost  an  imperceptible  link  in  the 
chain  of  appearances,  and  as  far  as  we  know 
of  causes  and  effects,  bears  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  preceding  accustomary  state  of 
the  Epileptic,  which  is  generally  connected 
with  a  recovery  to  Life,  but  that  this  appa¬ 
rently  kindred  condition  is  altogether  of  an 
opposite  nature  to  the  first,  so  as  to  be  wholly 
incompatible  with  recovery  to  Life,  as  if  by 
the  infliction  of  some  superadded  organical 
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injury  to  the  frame,  which  is  necessarily 
involved,  without  Remedy  or  Hope,  in  final 
and  Putrefactive  Death  ? 

I  shall  now  give  the  just  conclusion,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  which  ought  to  be  drawn  on 
this  occasion  from  what  happens  to  those, 
who  are  afflicted  by  Nervous  Maladies ,  Epi¬ 
lepsy  fyc.  and  who  may  be  said  to  Die  and  to 
Live  again,  frequently  or  periodically  in  the 
course  of  their  Lives.  This  Conclusion  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  propositions. 
1st.  That  a  state  of  the  frame  most  similar  to 
Death  is  a  natural  Disorder  of  the  frame. 
2nd.  That  Death  itself  is  probably  like¬ 
wise  on  some  occasions  a  natural  Disorder  of 
the  frame,  and  more  especially  wrhen  the 
frame  is  under  the  influence  of  Nervous 
Maladies.  3rd.  That  this  state  of  Death 
may  be  sometimes  only  a  degree  of  debility 
beyond  that,  which  produced  the  state  near¬ 
ly  approaching  to  Death.  4th.  That  as 
the  frame  is  enabled  to  recover  itself  from 
this  state  approaching  nearly  to  Death  by  its 
own  efforts ;  so  probably  in  the  condition  of 
Death,  when  the  debility  has  proceeded  to  a 
degree  beyond  this  state,  the  frame  may  be 
restored  to  Life,  by  some  assistance  from  the 
devices  of  Art.  This 
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This  conclusion  would  be  just,  if  none  of 
the  facts  established  by  the  Humane  Societies 
had  been  known;  and  we  might  almost  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  this  mode  of  reasoning 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Resuscitative  process  in  cases  of 
Natural  Death,  which  they  have  proposed  in 
cases  of  Violent  Death.  But  how  impressive 
and  irresistible  is  this  conclusion,  when  it  is 
annexed  to  the  facts,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Humane  Societies, 

It  is  necessary  fully  to  understand  how 
the  force  of  their  argument  differs  from 
the  object  of  my  discussions.  We  have  seen 
what  the  Humane  Societies  recommend  in 
cases  of  Apoplexy,  T ranees ,  8$ c.  and  it  is 
most  curious,  that  they  do  not  refer,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  due  examination,  either  to  the  fact 
or  the  conclusion,  which  our  discussions  have 
unfolded;  though  their  attention  is  peculiarly 
directed  to  these  Nervous  Affections ,  and 
though  they  may  seem  on  the  first  view  to  be 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  aiming  at  the 
same  object.  In  unfolding  the  spirit  of  the 
observations,  which  the  Humane  Societies 
have  delivered  respecting  cases  connected 
with  Natural  Death  from  Disorders,  it  does 

not. 
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not  appear  that  they  really  mean  to  advise 
the  application  of  Art  to  any  other  case,  but 
to  a  case  resembling  Death,  in  which  they 
imagine,  that  the  skilful  Practitioner  will 
discover  signs  of  Life,  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  more  ignorant  attendants. 

Hence  they  say  in  one  place,  that  Nervous 
Fevers  &c.  &c.  “  inducing  extreme  debiii- 

“  tv  of  the  System  have  often  terminated  in 

V  * 

“  a  state,  which  bears  so  close  an  affinity  to 
“  that  of  Death,  as  to  deceive  the  attendants,’ ” 
and  they  advise  us  accordingly  to  consult  on 
such  occasions  the  Family  Practitioner, 
The  species  of  Death,  in  which  they  advise 

■* 

a  consultation  with  the  Practitioner,  is  what 
they  call  on  some  occasions  Apparent  Death, 
by  which  they  mean,  though  under  some 
confusion  of  ideas,  a  state  of  Life ,  with  such 
equivocal  signs,  as  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  to  appear  similar  to  Death.  It  is  true, 
that  they  confound  their  ideas  by  ambiguous 
language,  as  they  sometimes  apply  Apparent 
Death  to  cases  of  Drowning,  where  Apparent 
refers  to  consequences  and  not  to  signs,  ex¬ 
pressing,  that  the  Death,  which  was  real  in 

% 

its  Signs,  by  being  converted  into  Life 
might  be  considered  as  Apparent  Death  only. 

In 
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In  other  words,  though  the  Humane  Societies 
derive  their  materials  of  observation  from  the 
Apparent  Death  of  Browning,  that  is,  from 
Death  real  or  perfect  in  its  signs,  but  which 
in  its  consequences  maybe  Apparent  onlj, 
they  donot  in  speaking  of  any  assistance  to  be 
obtained  from  Art  in  examples  relating  to  the 
Natural  Death  of  Disorder ,  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  to  any  other  case,  but  that  of  Appa¬ 
rent  Death  in  its  sense  of  Life  under  equivo¬ 
cal  signs,  assuming  the  appearance  of  Death. 

#  .  .  '  .  , 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Humane  So¬ 
cieties  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that  the 
species  of  Death,  exhibited  in  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  visible  motion  and  sensation  to  the 
most  acute  observer,  which  is  the  express  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  Art  in  examples  of  Violent  Death, 
comes  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  Art ,  in  ca¬ 
ses  of  Natural  Death.  That  species  of  Death 
in  cases  of  Natural  Deaths  which  is  exhibited 
in  Drowning,  remains  perfectly  the  same  in 
the  view  even  of  the  Humane  Societies,  as  it 
did  before  any  discoveries  were  made  on  the 
subject,  and  though  I  again  repeat  their  obser¬ 
vations  on  cases  of  Death  relating  to  various 
Disorders,  are  founded  only  on  their  success¬ 
ful  labours  in  a  peculiar  species  of  B  ja:th, 

when 
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namely,  the  total  absence  ot  apparent 
Lite  ;  their  attention  is  never  directed  to 
this  species  of  Death,  when  it  occurs  in  these 
Disorders. — Whatever  confusion  of  ideas  they 
may  experience  or  create,  in  using  ambi¬ 
guous  Language,  the  spirit  of  their  direc¬ 
tions  in  cases  relating  to  Natural  Death,  and 
their  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  most 
Unequivocally  shew,  that  this  species  of 
Death,  is  not  the  Death,  to  which  they  refer 
in  the  cases  of  Violent  Death,  Drovoning 
&c.  In  the  case  of  Drowning,  they  ask  for 
no  exercise  of  judgement  they  want  no 
consultation:— Whatever  may  be  the  signs  of 
Life  or  Death,  they  demand  action.  If  the 
signs  of  Death  are  unequivocally  present — 
such  as  the  most  skilful  Artist  would  allow 
to  be  indisputable,  they  still  demand,  that 
the  Resuscitative  process  should  be  applied, 
without  delay  and  without  deliberation; 
while  they  proclaim  to  us,  that  the  signs  of 
Death  which  are  wholly  fallacious,  decide 
nothing  as  to  the  future  possible  or  probable 
event  of  recovery  to  life.  This  appears  to  b© 
the  precise  state  of  the  question,  as  it  relates 
to  the  advancements  made  on  this  subject  by 
the  Humane  Societies.  Now  the  doctrine  which 
these  Societies  adopt  in  cases  of  Violent  Death, 
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the  writer  of  the  present  Dissertation  ven¬ 
tures  to  preach — to  maintain  and  propagate, 
in  cases  of  Natural  Death. 

The  proposition,  which  I  here  illustrate, 
that  Death  may  sometimes  he  only  another 
state  of  weakness  in  the  progress  of  Morbid 
Debility,,  applies  to  Disorders  in  general, 
though  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to 
those  Diseases,  which  are  connected  with 
Nervou*  Affections.  Our  hopes  of  success 
from  the  Resuscitative  Arts  in  maladies  at¬ 
tached  to  frames,  which  are  under  the  con- 
troul  of  Nervous  Xriitation,  will  arise  from 

i 

•various  causes.  It  should  seem  that  Nervous 
Disorders  do  not  always,  or  commonly  inflict 
any  organical  injury  on  the  frame,  and  on 
some  occasions,  their  attack  is  so  little  forrnD 
dable,  as  in  certain  cases  of  Epileptic  Fits,, 
that  the  Patient  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
access  *or  the  retreat  of  the  Disorder.  We 
have  seen  the  habits,  which  Nervous  affec¬ 
tions  produce,  of  approaching  to  the  confines 
of  Death  and  recovering  from  that  state. 
This  habit  of  recovering,  will  probably  assist 
the  Practitioner  in  the  application  of  his  Art, 
$nd  the  frame,  which  of  itself  possesses  or 
has  acquired  this  power,  will  surely  more  rea¬ 
dily 
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dily  obey  the  stimulus  of  applications  di¬ 
rected  to  that  purpose.  I  know  not,  whe¬ 
ther  any  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
different  degrees  of  aptitude  to  admit  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Resuscitation  in  different  orders 
of  the  Animal  System,  but  it  is  probable,  un¬ 
der  certain  restrictions,  that  the  most  irritable 
frames  would  more  readily  obey  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  Art. — It  is  well  known,  that  Women 
seem  less  to  struggle  in  conflicts  with  a  Dis¬ 
order,  than  men,  and  hence  they  often  escape 
from  Maladies,  which  destroy  the  more  stub¬ 
born  frames  of  men ;  as  the  storm,  which  up¬ 
roots  the  trees  of  the  forest,  bends  only  the 
tender  shrub.  In  great  national  calamities, 
this  passive  submission  in  Women  to  inevita¬ 
ble  evils  has  been  particularly  observed. 
Struve  in  his  Treatise,  called  Asthenology ,  or 
the  Art  of  preserving  feeble  Life ,  has  remark¬ 
ed,  that  after  the  last  Earthquake  in  Calabria, 
when  the  people  were  removing  away  the 
ruins  “  The  Women  were  found  with  their 
“  arms  lying  across  their  breasts,  as  a  sign 
f‘  that  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  despair 
“  and  death,  without  entertaining  any  idea  of 
**  exertion ;  but  the  men  were  found  with  both 
“  their  arms  stretched  out,  which  shewed 
that  they  had  exerted  themselves  to  the  last 

LI  2  “moment.’" 
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“  moment.”  (  page  90.  )  If  the  Resuscita- 
live  Art  should  ever  be  cultivated  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent;  it  will  probably  be  discover¬ 
ed,  that  those  frames,  which  are  less  inclined 
to  struggles  of  violent  resistance  in  their  con¬ 
flicts  with  certain  Disorders,  will  be  best  fitt¬ 
ed  to  admit  the  assistance  applied  for  their 
recovery. 

The  aptitude  to  obey  any  Resuscitative 
Stimulus  in  Nervous  frames,  tho’  it  opens  in¬ 
to  the  most  promising  prospects  of  success  in 
the  devices  of  Art,  suggests  a  frightful  con¬ 
sideration,  if  these  devices  are  neglected.  The 
assistance,  which  the  Nervous  Patient  requires 
under  the  debility  of  Death,  and  which  we 
have  neglected  to  afford,  may  perhaps  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  Restorative 
Earth ,  and  the  miserable  victim  of  our  neg¬ 
lect,  may  find  their  accustomary  change  from 
Death  to  Life  within  the  Precincts  of  the 
Grave.  This  is  indeed  an  appalling  consider¬ 
ation,  which  cannot  be  too  much  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those,  who  think  and  reason 
only  from  the  positive  evil,  which  they  may 
possibly  endure.  To  propose  Arts,  which  are 
able  to  convert  Death  into  Life,  may  perhaps 
fail  in  conciliating  the  projector  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Mankind ;  but  if  he  cannot  excite 
their  hopes,  he  may  yet  work  upon  their  fears. 
They  will  surely  be  seized  with  some  alarms, 
when  they  learn,  that  the  frame,  which  seems 
so  prone  to  Death,  is  alike  attached  to  Life ; 
and  that  the  spot  to  which  they  hy  as  the 
refuge  of  Human  Woe,  may  perchance  prove 
to  be  the  very  scene,  in  which  the  greatest  of 

all  its  errors  is  destined  to  be  accomplished. 

# 

But  the  success  of  the  Resuscitative  Process 
in  Nervous  Disorders,  will  be  indeed  most 
marvellous  and  exceeding  all  the  Devices  in 
Medicine,  which  are  at  present  known,  if  the 
ideas  conceived  by  two  celebrated  Adepts  in 
the  Art,  which  I  have  unfolded  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  pages  (  128. — 137.  &c.  )  should  be 
founded  on  truth.  In  some  of  these  Nervous 
Disorders,  as  in  certain  Fevers ,  Canine  Mad¬ 
ness ,  Insanity,  Epilepsy,  Sc  Idiotism,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  that  a  recovery  from  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation  w  ould  operate  as  a  cure 
of  the  Disease,  and  that  the  Patient,  before 
seized  with  any  of  these  Maladies,  would 
be  restored  to  Life  freed  from  the  evils,  with 
which  the  frame  was  afflicted.  Under  this 
mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  Death, which 
I  have  ventured  to  consider  as  a  Disorder, 

capable 
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capable  of  being’  cured,  becomes  a  blessed 
Remedy ,  able  to  save  and  to  cure,  in  the 
greatest  and  most  afflicting  of  all  our  Mala¬ 
dies.  On  such  a  subject  we  can  only  speak 
in  the  cautious  language  of  enquiry,  without 
confidence  or  hopes;  and  I  have  endea\oured 
only  to  investigate  the  analogies,  which  may 
have  led  such  men,  as  Dr.  Darwin  and  Di\ 
Fothergil  to  the  idea  of  a  doctrine,  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
or  rather  of  our  conceptions. 

The  wonderful  Stories,  which  relate 
to  Trances — Extasies  8$c.  and  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  should  impress  us  with  this 
great  fact,  whatever  exaggerations  some  of 
these  narratives  may  contain,  that  strange 
properties  belong  to  the  frame,  connected 
with  faint  exhibitions  of  Life ,  or  Suspended 
Animation ,  about  which  we  are  totally  ig¬ 
norant,  as  documents  of  Science.  These 
Stories,  combined  with  known  facts  and 
laws  in  the  System,  and  confirmed  in  cer¬ 
tain  points  by  analogical  reasoning,  will  en¬ 
large  our  belief  to  a  great  extent  on  the  pow¬ 
er,  inherent  in  the  frame  to  retain  Life 
through  a  long  period,  under1  few  or  with 
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no  visible  signs  of  apparent  motion  and  sen¬ 
sation.  If  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  we 
are  authorised  to  believe  much,  far  beyond 
any  thing,  which  is  commonly  received  or 
taught  in  our  books  of  Medical  Theory  ;  it 
may  still  be  more  confidently  maintained, 
that  we  are  not  permitted  by  any  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  Physiological  or  Meta¬ 
physical,  to  prescribe  boundaries  to  this  fa¬ 
culty  in  the  System  of  retaining  invisible  Life, 
either  as  to  the  intensity  of  its  action.,  or  the 
period  of  its  duration.  If  we  have  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  dogmatize  in  our  doubts  about  this 
possible  tenacity  of  Life,  in  a  State  of  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation,  and  a  recovery  to  its 
former  powers;  we  shall  surely  not  venture 

to  mark  any  boundaries  to  the  progress  of 

/ 

Art,  in  preserving  the  attachment  of  Animal 
Life  to  a  system,  which  contains  such  pro¬ 
perties  for  its  retension,  or  in  restoring  that 
Life  into  full  action,  by  the  applications  of  a 
R  E  S  ESC  IT  AT  I V  E  PROCESS* 


*  The  Stories,  relating  to  this  Article  on  Nervous 
affections,  would  form  an  interesting  portion  of  a  Se¬ 
cond  Volume;  if  these  discussions  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  worthy  of  the  Public  attention  I  might  how¬ 
ever  perhaps  venture  to  add,  that  these  Stories  remain 
equally  interesting,  whatever  may  be  the  current  of 

Popular 
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Popular  conceptions  on  this  point.  Dun  Scotus .  who 
was  supposed  to  be  buried  alive,  aria  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas ,  supply  illustrious  examples  of  Extacy.  But  Je¬ 
rome  Cardan ,  a  man  indeed  of  a  great  name,  affords 
the  most  memorable  instance  of  a  Scientific  Extatic « 
Wanley  describes  the  sensations  of  Cardan  thus.  “At 
u  first  he  could  find  a  separation  from  the  heart,  as  if 
“his  soul  was  departing,  and  this  was  communicated  to 
“the  whole  body,  as  if  a  door  opened.”  (  Wonders  of 
the  little  World.  Vol.  2.  C.  25.)  This  will  remind 
us  of  the  doctrine,  relating  to  the  Epigastric  Centre, 
as  it  called,  by  Van  Helmont,  or  the  Phrenic  Centre , 
as  it  is  styled  by  Buffon,  Bordeu,  &c. — The  Stories 
about  Phantasms  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  It  should  seem,  as  if  whole  bodies  of  people,  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  were  thrown  into  a 
high  state  of  Nervous  Irritation,  so  as  to  experience 
what  happens  to  individuals.  The  description  of 
the  Battle  of  Salamis  by  Lysias  affords  a  most  curiout 
example  of  this  idea,  and  it  exhibits  moreover  the 
finest  piece  of  oratory  in  the  Greek  language.  On  this 
momentous  occasion,  when  every  passion  was  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  Lysias  expressly  declares,  that 
the  Greeks  saw  what  they  did  not  see,  and  heard ,  what 
they  did  not  hear . 

When  the  celebrated  Botanist  Hedwig  was  dying, 
he  beheld  Phantoms  as  Nicolai  did.  “  In  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  being  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  Phantoms , 
“  arising  from  Nervous  Irritation ,  “  Reach  me  your 
“hands, ’’says he,calling  his  wife  and  daughter; “while 
“  I  feel  you  near,  my  terrors  leave  me.”  (M.  Deleuze’s 

Life. 
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.Life  of  Hedwig.  See  Journal  of  the  lloyal  Institu¬ 
tion.  No.  1.  113.  ) 

\ 

But  of  all  Phantoms,  the  Spirit  which  attended 
on  Torquato  Tasso  was  assuredly  the  most  splendid 
emanation  of  Fancy,  though  excited  alas  !  by  a  morbid 
mind.  It  was  still  a  Vision ,  resembling  the  sights  of 
Helicon ,  brow-bound  with  its  unfading  laurels* 
u  O — tu  che  di  cad u chi  allori. 

“  Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  EliconaJ* 

If  the  colloquies,  which  Tasso  held  with  this  Phan - 
tom ,  had  been  preserved ;  they  would  have  afforded 
the  most  extraordinary  record  extant,  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  Human  mind.  It  has  been  said, 
that  Tasso  had  practised  and  acquired  the  art  of  the 
Improvisatori ,  What  a  rich  and  wonderous  rhap¬ 
sody  must  have  proceeded  from  such  a  mind,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  licentious  extravagancies  familiar  to 
this  race  of  declaimers — of  the  wild  effusions  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  fancy,  and  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  most 
elevated  genius ! 
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REMARKS 

ON  THE  TREATMENT , 

OF  THE 

anU  tf>e  Beat*. 


t 

Remarks  on  the  baneful — the  foolish — or  the  wicked 
practices  of  Nurses  and  Attendants ,  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Dying  and  the  Dezd. - Observa¬ 

tions  on  the  negligence  and  misconception  of  Prac¬ 
titioners  on  this  point . - A  new  source  of  comfort 

proposed  for  the  attainment  of  Euthanasia. 

I  shall  in  this  section  consider  the  conduct 
of  Nm  •ses  and  Attendants  upon  the  sick, 
immediately  before  and  after  Death,  and  I 
shall  detail  some  of  the  baneful — the  foolish 
or  the  wicked  practices,  which  are  adopted 
on  this  occasion.  I  shall  likewise  venture  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
Medical  Practitioners,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew,  that  even  these  Artists,  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  charge  of  negligence  and  mis¬ 
conception  on  this  important  occasion.  We 

shall 
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shall  find,  that  the  most  humane  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Practitioners  have  given  instructions 
for  treating  the  Dying  and  the  Dead ,  which 
are  involved  in  the  delusive  ideas  annexed  to 
this  unfortunate  subject.  I  shall  close  the 
section  by  proposing  a  new  source  of  com¬ 
fort  for  the  attainment  of  a  blessing,  which 
is  considered  as  the  last  good  of  our  earthly 
condition — the  blessing  of  Euthanasia . 

Dr.  Ferriar  has  written  some  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Dying  and  the  Dead,  in 
a  irit  of  great  feeling  and  humanity ;  yet 
he  has  fallen,  in  my  opinion,  into  a  mode  of 
conceiving  the  matter,  which  counteracts  in 
some  measure  the  good  intended  to  be  produ¬ 
ced.  Fie  reprobates  some  of  the  monstrous 
or  wicked  customs  of  Nurses,  whom  he  justly 
calls  Executioners,  as  those  of  dragging 
the  bed  from  under  dying  persons,  and  placing 
them  on  a  mattress,  and  of  pulling  the  pillows 
and  bolsters  from  below  their  heads.  There  is 
another  abomination  established  by  custom, 
which  is  that  of  giving  to  the  Nurses,  the 
garments  which  are  upon  the  bed,  when  the 
person  dies.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
vise  methods,  more  calculated  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  sick  in  this  perilous  state,  than 
”  the 
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the  practises,  which  are  here  adopted.  In 
times, when  Epidemical  Disorders  are  raging*, 
the  custom  of  nurses  possessing*  the  garments 
on  the  beds  of  the  dead,  is  almost  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  these  persons,  hardened  by  their  oc¬ 
cupations  in  scenes  of  Death,  to  hasten  the 
lingering  or  doubtful  fate  of  the  dying,  that 
they  may  pass  from  one  bed  of  plunder  to 
an  other,  with  all  possible  celerity  and  dispatch. 
In  some  ranks  of  Society  the  Undertaker  is 
an  important  personage,  whose  offices  are 
demanded  immediately  after  the  Death  of 
any  one,  and  whose  devices  are  said  to 
consist,  among  other  operations,  in  stopping 
the  inlets  of  breath  to  the  deceased,  the  nose 
and  the  mouth,  which  would  effectually  sti¬ 
fle  any  faint  remains  of  breath,  which  might 
still  possibly  be  extant  in  the  frame. # 

*The  operations  of  the  Undertakers  are  thus  described 
in  an  ingenious  and  well  intended  Publication  on  the 
Hanger  of  Premature  Interment ,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor  1816.  pages  10-11-12.  “  Scarcely  has  one 

ceased  to  live  when  he  becomes  an  object  of  horror. 
<c  The  body  is  abandoned  to  a  set  of  mercenary  peo- 
u  pie,  who  begin  by  dragging  it  from  a  Vann  bed  to 
u  place  it  on  some  cold  straw.  Soon  after,  devotion  ” 
(  qm  )  64  or  the  desire  of  gain,  draws  together  the 
u  Undertakers ,  who  first  cover  the  head  and  face  with 
a  kind  of  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag.  Sometimes 
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In  faint  states  of  Respiration  no  method 
would  be  more  effectual  for  its  total  Suspen¬ 
sion,  except  determined  violence,  than  the 
action  of  laying*  the  head  low,  by  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  pillow  and  bolster.  Our  great  Bard 
aliudes  to  the  guilt,  sometimes  annexed  to 

this 

they  put  cotton  into  the  mouth,  the  ears,  and  even 

u  into  the  fundament,  if  the  last  precaution  has  not 

u  been  taken  before  their  arrival.  This  cotton  is  pla- 

a  ced  there  to  prevent  the  body  from  staining  the 

“  linen,  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up.  They  then  bind 

“  the  breast  and  arms  round  with  a  bandage,  and 

Cf  make  another  pass  round  the  lower  part  of  the  belly; 

“  the  latter  comprehends  the  arms  from  the  elbows,  and 

ec  serves  also  to  enclose  the  feet :  after  this,  the  Under- 

44  takers  wrap  up  the  whole  body  in  a  sheet,  which 

44  they  fix  at  both  the  extremities,  and  either  sew  or 

44  fasten  it  with  pins,  observing  always  to  confine  the 

44  body  as  closely  as  they  can.  It  is  thus  that  a  man  is 

44  prepared  for  his  coffin  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 

44  pursue  a  more  pernicious  method,  even  if  one  had 

44  an  intention  of  accelerating  death,  or  of  rendering 

44  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  return  to  life.  The  cold, 

*■ 

4  to  which  a  dying  man  is  exposed, that  he  may  not  dirty 
44  himself, Is  attended  with  the  greatest  danger, for  while 
44  the  sphincter  remains  in  contraction,  there  exists 
44  within  us  some  remains  of  irritability,  and  conse- 
44quently  of  life.  The  discharge  of  the  intestinal 
44  matter,  is  the  Ultimum  vitcv.  Thus  whilst  a  child 
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this  custom,  when  he  describes  the  power  of 
Gold  to  he  such,  that  by  tempting*  the  bad 
to  the  commission  of  murder, occasions  will  be 
found  and  seized,  by  which  even  the  stout, 
in  the  moment  of  peril,may  become  the  victims 
of  the  weak. — Timon  thus  addresses  Gold,  as 
the  all  powerful  perverter  of  mankind, 

d4  Why  this,  you  Gods,  why  this 
44  Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides; 

44  Pluck  stout  mei^s  pillows  from  below  their  heads  /” 

(  Timon  of  Athens  A.  4.  $  3.  ) 

u  has  not  yet  voided  the  meconium,  the  man  midwife, 
44  notwithstanding  the  most  dismal  symptoms,  still 
44  hopes  to  recall  it  to  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
44  pearance  of  this  excrement,  is  considered  by  him  as 
44  the  certain  sign  of  death.’’ 

The  strength  of  the  Sphincter  muscle  may  assuredly 
supply  the  hopes,  that  the  Patient  has  still  the  powers 
of  Life  remaining;  and  this  would  be  particularly  re¬ 
garded  in  Nervous  affections.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  some  states  of  these  Disorders  the  force  of  this  mus¬ 
cle  often  forms  almost  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to 
the  administration  of  a  Clyster,  its  relaxation  how¬ 
ever  affords  no  infallible  sign  of  Death  ;  as  every  one 
know's,  that  this  muscle  becomes  relaxed  in  Diseased 
states  of  the  frame,  and  particularly  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  of  Epilepsy  & c.  where  the  intestinal  discharge 
is  involuntary.  The  Turks  are  said  to  pay  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  state  of  this  muscle  in  deciding  on  the 
signs  of  Death. 

CJ 
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The  w  liters,  who  have  treated  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  justly  reprobate  the  unfeeling  custom 
of  persons  abandoning  their  relatives,  at  the 
moment,  when  they  are  declared  to  be  Dead, 
and  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  attend¬ 
ants  and  hirelings, without  bestowing  any  fur¬ 
ther  care  or  thought  about  the  breathless 
frame,  which  was  before,  perhaps  the  dea¬ 
rest  object  of  their  affections.  Dr.  Ferriar 
condemns  the  familiar  practice  of  precipi¬ 
tately  laying  out  the  body,  immediately  after 
Death,  and  he  informs  us.  that  he  has  known 
the  attendants  “  strip  the  body  in  very  cold, 

“  stormy  weather,  wrap  it  in  cold  linen, 
iC  throwing  a  single  sheet  over  it,  and  ope- 
“  ning  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apart- 
<(  ment,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  after 
“  a  patient  had  died  suddenly.”  Dr.  Ferriar 
moreover  observes,  that  “  the  rough  treat- 
“  ment  of  the  bodv,  and  the  sudden  alteration 
from  the  temperate  warmth  of  the  bed,  to 
the  rigorous  cold  of  a  winters  night,  have 
“  perhaps  in  some  cases  extinguished  the 
“  feeble  remains  of  Life,  which  might  have 
“  been  cherished  by  more  gentle  methods.” 
We  cannot  but  observe,  what  faint  terms  this 
humane  and  intelligent  Practitioner  adopts 
iti  exposing  an  abomination  of  such  great 
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magnitude,  as  that,  which  he  here  describes; 
and  what  little  reliance  he  places  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  good?  which,  as  he  conceives,  may 
perhaps  in  some  cases  only  be  produced. 

Abominable  as  this  practice  is  of  expo¬ 
sing  the  body  to  cold,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  there  are  occasions,  on  which  it  may 
be  singularly  beneficial,  and  may  operate  in 
restoring  the  Patient  to  Life.  Dr.  Ferriar 
records  a  curious  story  from  Sydenham  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  recovered  by  these 
means.  This  young  man,  being  corpulent 
in  his  form,  was  seized  with  the  small  pox, 
in  warm  weather,  became  delirious,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  his  attendants,  died. 
This  happened  at  a  time,  when  the  fiery  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Small  Pox,  as  Dr.  Ferriar  calls 
it,  was  prevalent.  The  young  man  was  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  bed,  and  laid  naked  upon  a  table, 
where  having  the  benefit  of  a  cool  situation, 
he  revived,  and  many  years  afterwards  re¬ 
counted  this  story  to  Sydenham. 

In  condemning  the  rough  and  unfeeling 
treatment  of  the  dying'  or  the  dead,  Dr.  Fer¬ 
riar  has  disclosed  a  portentous  fact,  which 
I  have  already  unfolded  in  a  preceding  part 
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of  iny  work.  “  It  is  but  too  certain,  ’’  says 
this  writer,  “  that  the  helpless  patient  some- 
“  times  feels  all  these  cruelties,  after  he  has 
“  become  unable  to  express  his  sensations 
“  distinctly.  The  testimony  of  persons,  who 
“  have  recovered  from  apparent  Death, 
“  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head.  Perhaps  a 
“  more  deplorable  condition  can  scarcely  be 
“conceived,  than  that  of  the  expiring*  Mas- 
“  ter  of  a  family,  transferred  from  the  sooth- 
“  ing  care  of  his  friends,  to  the  officious 
“folly,  or  rugged  indifference  of  servants . 
“  This  is  a  state  of  suffering,  to  which  we  are 
“  all  exposed,  and  if  it  were  unavoidable,  I 
“  should  be  far  from  desiring  to  unveil  so 
“  afflicting  a  prospect.  But  the  means  of 
“  prevention  are  so  easy,  that  I  cannot 
“  forbear  to  solicit  the  Public  attention  to 
(t  them.  ’’ 

All  will  agree,  that  nothing  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  horrible  than  the  state  of  a  Human 
being,  which  is  here  described,  and  all  will 
agree  too,  that  no  topic  can  be  found  more 
worthy  of  a  Humane  Physician  than  the 
exposure  of  an  enormity,  which  is  at  once  so 
disgraceful  to  the  Medical  Art,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian 
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People. — I  have  before  fully  discussed  the 
possibility  of  persons  apparently  dead,  being 
perfectly  conscious  of  every  thing, that  is  pass¬ 
ing  around  them,  and  the  story  of  the  German 
Lady,  who  heard  all  the  preparations  for  her 
own  fun  era],  affords  a  document  of  most  horrid 
import  in  the  annals  of  Suspended  Anima¬ 
tion/  Dr.  Ferriar  understands  and  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  cases  of  this  sort  may  occur,  as 
1  have  before  observed,  though  he  limits 
these  accidents  by  a  time  of  twelve  hours, and 
within  a  sphere  of  two  Disorders,  KIf  we  can 
depend,”  he  observes,  <<r  on  the  facts  related 
“  by  this  author/  (  Brubier  )  “  of  the  inter- 
“  ment  of  persons  within  twelve  hours ,  after 
strong  accessions  of  Epilepsy  or  Apoplexy, 
“  We  may  indeed  admit  the  dreadful  possibil- 
<6  ity  of  their  being  buried  in  a  state  no f  ties- 
titute  of  consciousness,  though  deprived  of 
ci  a  l  power  of  expressing  it. 

Dr.  Ferriar,  we  see,  fully  admits  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  fact,  exceeding  in  horror  all, 
that  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive  most  hor¬ 
rible;  though  he  records  it  as  a  portentous 
accident,  which  could  only  arrive  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  France,  where  burials  formerly  took 
place  within  twelve  hours  after  Death,  and 
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he  is  perfectly  assured,  that  such  au  event 
will  never  happen  under  the  salutary  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  own  Country.  On  what  priuci- 
pie  Dr.  Ferriar  has  been  able  to  calculate  the 
number  of  aours — twelve ,  within  which  the 
consciousness  in  a  frame  apparently  dead 
may  remain,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  ex-* 
ist  ‘  or  how  he  has  discovered,  that  this  pro* 
perty  can  belong  only  to  two  Disorders  ;  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  us,  I  imagine,  to  con¬ 
jecture  or  to  enquire.  If  Dr.  Ferriar’s  calcu¬ 
lation  of  twelve  hours ,  as  the  limit  of  consci¬ 
ousness,  should  be  exact,  we  might  hope,  I 
think,  that  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
time  of  burial  is  commonly  protracted  beyond 
this  period,  persons  will  not  often  be  ac¬ 
tually  let  down  into  their  graves  and  buried, 
under  a  consciousness  of  the  action.  This 
however  is  affording  us  but  slender  consola¬ 
tion  indeed,  and  some  probably  will  think, 
that  if  Dr.  Ferriar  be  not  precise  in  his  cal¬ 
culation,  and  if  perchance  the  consciousness 
should  be  extended  beyond  this  period,  the 
horror  of  the  case  will  be  aggravated  rather 
than  lessened  under  this  consolatory  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  a  state,  in  which 
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it  is  possible  to  be  buried  alive/  which 
forms  the  horror  of  the  case  ;  and  Dr.  Fer- 
riar’s  hypothesis  supposes,  that  even  in  our 
own  country,  this  feeling  may  possess  the  suf¬ 
ferer  for  the  space  of  at  least  twelve  hours— 
a  period,  which  passed  in  such  thoughts,  be¬ 
comes  an  eternity  of  Human  Woe.  Under 
such  a  view  of  the  question,  if  the  duration 
of  this  consciousness  does  not  multiply  the 
chance  of  recovery  by  tS*e  efforts  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  we  increase  the  horror  of  the  scene, 
as  we  prolong  the  time  of  interment,  espe¬ 
cially  too  if  the  period  of  consciousness 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  calculation.  If  consciousness  ope¬ 
rates  only  in  harrowing  up  the  soul  of  the 
sufferer  with  such  thoughts,  it  is  a  blessed 
custom  indeed,  which  hastens  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  which  even  at  the  period  of  twelve 
hours — produces  the  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

It  should  seem,  as  if  in  France  the  Inter¬ 
ment  might  be  enforced  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours,  though  the  delay  was  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  twenty  four.  Dr.  Ferriar  produ¬ 
ces  an  extraordinary  case  from  Bruhier  of  an 
abuse  of  power  in  this  respect,  which  he  des¬ 
cribes 
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cribes  in  the  following*  words.  “  A  Provin- 
“  cial  Notary,  who  had  a  law  suit  with  his 
“  Vicar,  was  seized  with  an  Epileptic  fit,  so 
“  severe,  that  the  attendants  thought  him 
“  dead.  The  Vicar  took  care  to  bury  his  an  - 
“  tagonist  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours. 
“  Next  day  a  person,  who  had  occasion  to 
go  into  the  Church,  heard  a  great  noise, 
“  proceeding  from  the  grave  of  this  unfor- 
“  tunate  man  :  he  gave  immediate  notice  of 
*r  it  to  the  clergyman,  who  desired  him  to  say 
“  nothing  about  it.  The  family  however  w  ere 
“  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and  obtain* 
“  ed  permission  to  take  up  the  body— it  was 
“  found  lifeless,  but  marks  of  struggling 
“  were  perceived  on  the  hands. — “Happily™ 
(  says  Dr.  Ferriar  )  “  the  usage  of  keeping 
“  the  body  unburied,  during  several  days,  is 
“  so  firmly  established  in  this  country,  that 
“  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the  possi- 
“  biiity  of  such  abuses.  The  slighest  appear- 
<f  ance  of  beginning  putrefaction  affords 
“  sufficient  security  against  any  revisitings 
“  of  Life,  and  marks  of  this  nature  are  almost 
“  always  visible  before  the  date  of  interment 
“  observed  here  ” 
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I  have  proved  in  a  former  page  (  75  )  from 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Ferriar  himself,  that 
Putrefaction  is  no  sign  of  Death ;  nay,  as 
this  writer  expresses  it,  the  last  degree  of 
“  Putrefaction ,  the  absolute  Death  of  the  so- 
“  lids,  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  stage  of 
“  Pestilential  Disorders,  that  it  is  a  favour ■» 
“able  symptom  in  Typhus,  when  the  nails 
“  and  extremeties  of  the  fingers  mortify.’* 
Dr.  Ferriar  makes  indeed  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Living  and  Dead  Putridity,  or  the  Pu¬ 
trefaction  of  the  Living  and  Dead  body  ;  and 
a  mighty  difference  does  in  truth  exist  be¬ 
tween  that  Putrefaction ,  or  that  state  of 
Putrefaction ,  in  which  the  compages  of  the 
body  is  wholly  dissolved  by  Death,  and  the 
Putrefaction  of  peculiar  parts  of  the  body, 
which  does  not  affect  the  vital  portions  of  the 
System,  but  which  is  a  favourable  symptom, 
connected  with  Life  If  these  two  species 
of  Putrefaction  differ  in  sort  distinguished 
by  appearance,  as  well  as  in  degree  ;  such 
an  appearance  is  for  the  benefit  only  of  the 
eyes,and  the  science  of  the  Doctor;  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  remote  from  the  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  the  attendants  about  the  dying  and  the  dead 
who  are  stigmatised,  and  often  justly,  as  most 
ignorant,  negligent  and  wicked.  Whence 
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then  are  we  told  that  the  slightest  appear - 
cc  ance  of  beginning  Putrefaction  affords  suffi- 
“  dent  security  against  any  revisitings  of 
“  Life/’  when  we  are  informed  by  the  same 
authority  that  the  last  degree  of  Putrefaction 
is  in  some  cases  a  favourable  symptom. 

Mr.  Kite  has  justly  reminded  us,  that  Pu¬ 
trefaction  in  its  incipient  early  state,  must  be 
viewed  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  iC  and  there 
fC  are  some  Disease,5’  says  he  to  which  the 
Living  body  is  liable,  that  so  nearly  resemble 
,r  Putrefaction ,  as  I  conceive  may  be  easily 
“  confounded.”  But  whatever  may  be  the  re¬ 
semblance  or  the  difference  between  Living 
and  j Dead  Putridity,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  or  the  facility  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  them;  we  may  venture,  I  think,  to 
assert,  that  the  state  of  Life  and  Death  has 
never  been  decided  or  even  examined  by  any 
criterion  of  this  nature.  We  may  safely,I  ima¬ 
gine,  affirm,  that  no  attendant  on  the  sick, 
DoctororNurse  &c.  bends  over  the  breathless 
frame,  with  anxious  eyes,  scrutinizing ,  what 
marks  it  may  possibly  betray  of  Living  or 
Dead  Putridity ,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
on  the  momentous  question  of  a  Living  or  a 
Dead  Body, — of  a  creature  within  the  sphere 
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of  remedy  and  Life,  or  of  a  frame,  consigned 
for  ever  to  a  Dead  and  Putrid  mass. 

But  even  if  the  marks  for  deciding’  on  such 
a  point  had  been  infallible,  they  would  profit 
11s  nothing  in  the  present  institutions  of  our 
country  ;  as  nobody,  I  imagine,  will  agree  to 
the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  that 
marks  of  beginning  Putrefaction  “  are  almost 
€i  always  visible,  before  the  date  of  interment 
u  observed  here.”  It  is  true,  that  in  our  own 
country  custom  has  established  a  greater  in 
terval  between  Death  and  Interment,  than 
that,  which  formerly  took  place  among  us 
and  in  other  countries,  from  some  idea  of 
safety  in  waiting  for  the  appearances  of  in¬ 
cipient  Putrefaction  ;  yet  still  I  believe,  we 
may  confidently  assert,  that  myriads  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  graves,  without  any  such  ap¬ 
pearances — that  the  delay,  under  which 
these  appearances  are  produced,  arises  from 
accident  rather  than  design,  and  that  almost 
always  the  time  of  interment  is  regulated  by 
the  convenience  of  the  family,  to  whom  the 
departed  belong. 

Dr.  Ferriar  observes,  that  ie  when  Bruhier 
wrote,  the  danger  of  suppressing  the  faint 
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n  signs  of  remaining  life  was  increased  by 
%e  the  horrible  practice  of  stopping  up  the 
<r  mouth,  nostrils,  ears,  and  other  passages* 
4<  immediately  after  the  supposed  decease  of 
the  patient.’ *  We  learn  from  another  au¬ 
thority,  that  this  horrible  custom  still  re¬ 
mains  in  our  country  and  is  practised  in  its  full 
force  by  a  set  of  Artists,  called  Undertakers , 
who  are  considered  as  Masters  in  their  craft 
and  who,  no  doubt,  perform  these  horrid 
operations  with  great  precision — complete¬ 
ness  and  effect.  Though  Dr*  Ferriar  con¬ 
demns  this  French  mode,  as  he  conceives  it 
exclusively  to  be,  of  stopping  the  inlets  of 
breath  in  the  Dead;  he  advises  another  mode 
of  impeding  the  free  breathing  in  those,  who 
are  Dying.  He  recommends  when  the 
f  rattling  noise  in  respiration  and  difficulty 
“  of  swallowing  have  corne  on,  that  all  un- 
s*  necessary  noise  and  bustle,  about  the  dy- 
“  ing  person,  should  be  prohibited,  and  that 
“  the  bed  curtains  should  be  drawn  nearly 
“  close.9*  A  more  extraordinary  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Some  of  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Ferriar-on  the  treatment 
of  the  Dying  are  directed,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  the  relief  of  the  Patient,either  as  to  his  pos¬ 
sible  recovery,  or  to  the  prevention  ©f  his  be- 
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ing  destroyed  by  the  devices, which  are  adop¬ 
ted.  Now  we  shall  all  agree,  I  think,  that 
under  a  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  mode  of  stopping  it  entirely,  next  to 
the  device  of -closing*  up  the  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils,  is  that  of  closing  up,  wholly  or  nearly, 
the  curtains. 


(i 


When  it  is  discovered,  that  the  Dying:  man 
no  longer  breathes;  Dr.  Ferriar  then  advises, 
“  that  one  person  only  should  remain  in  the 
“  room,  who  should  take  care,  that  noalter- 
ation  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  bed. 
44  Every  thing  should  be  conducted,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  tranquil  sleep.  If  the  weather 
be  hot,  the  windows  of  the  room  may  be 
opened  and  the  bed  curtains  undrawn  in  the 
e  course  cf  two  or  three  hours.  In  winter, 
44  it  will  be  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  curtains 
44  within  that  time.  There  can  be  no  just 
44  reason  for  the  haste,  w  ith  which  it  is  usual 
44  to  lay  out  the  body .  Several  hours  may  be 
44  very  properly  suffered  to  elapse  before 
44  this  is  done,  for  the  joints  do  not  common- 
44  1}  become  rigid  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  body  will  be 
completely  cold,  and  all  remains  of  sensi- 
4  bilitv  will  have  been  extinguished/’ 
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Here  again  we  see  a  most  extraordinary 
direction,  when  delivered  under  the  idea, 
that  the  spark  of  Life  may  possibly  not  be 
wholly  extinct  within  the  frame,  though  the 
signs  of  Death  have  been  exhibited  on  the 
outward  form.  Under  such  an  idea  we  might 
have  imagined,  that  the  Artist  would  have 
exhorted  us  to  afford  some  assistance  to  the 
sinking  frame,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
advised  us,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  neglected  and 
without. succour,  till  the  body  is  completely* 
cold ,  and  till  all  the  remains  of  sensibility  are 
extinguished .  What  would  have  been  our 
astonishment, if  a  similar  species  of  advice  had 
been  given  us  by  the  Humane  Societies  re¬ 
specting  the  treatment  of  the  Drowned,  un¬ 
der  the  hopes,  that  Life  might  still  lurk  with¬ 
in  the  frame,  by  exhorting*  us,  to  place  the 
Drowned  man  in  a  warm  bed,  without  noise — 
that  some  hours  should  elapse  before  he  is 
touched,  that  no  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  upon  him,  till  all  remains  of  sensibi¬ 
lity  shall  be  extinguished,  and  that  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  a  ceremony  preparatory  to  his 
interment. 

Whatever  may  he  the  opinion,  which  we 
shall  form  on  the  object  proposed  in  the  pre- 
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sent  work ;  it  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that 
Medical  Practitioners  have  neglected  to  per¬ 
form  their  bounden  doty  in  that  portion  of 
their  Art,  which  relates  to  the  attendance  On 
the  sick,  at  the  moment,  when  respiration 
is  no  longer  perceptible.  When  I  affirm  that 
the  Professors  of  Medicine  have  neglected 
to  direct  their  care  to  a  most  important  and 
essential  part  of  their  duty,  I  refer  to  that 
sense  of  duty,  as  derived  from  their  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  or  from  the  received  opinions,  which 
have  prevailed  among  the  Philosophers  and 
Physicians  of  every  age.  It  was  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  signs  of  Death  may  be 
fallacious,  and  some  have  maintained  from  the 
earliest  times,  what  the  present  age  has  con¬ 
firmed,  that  these  Signs  are  altogether  uncer¬ 
tain.  Democritus,  as  we.  have  seen,  (p.  71.) 
was  accustomed  to  assert,  that  there  were  no 
certain  and  indubitable  Signs  of  ex* 
tinguished  Life,  on  which  Physicians  could 
depend,  and  when  Ceisus  combats  this  opini¬ 
on,  as  it  should  seem  for  the  glory  of  his  Art, 
he  magnifies  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  by 
supposing,  that  such  Physicians,  as  Asclepi- 
ades,  would  discover  the  truth,  while  the  un¬ 
skilful  might  be  deluded  in  their  conceptions. 
Ceisus  however  adds,  what  indeed  is 
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but  too  true,  that  Human  imbecility  cannot 

avoid  errors — that  the  whole  art  of  Medicine 
is  conjectural,  and  that  in  acute  Disorders,  the 
Signs  both  of  recovery  and  of  Death  are  more 
especially  fallacious.  (Lib.  2,  c  6.) 

i 

The  old  Physicians  of  our  own  country 
appear  to  have  bestowed  some  diligence  and 
to  have  applied  certain  tests,  for  the  disco¬ 
very  of  this  important  truth,  at  a  time,  when 
opinions  about  the  fallacy  of  the  signs  of 
Death  were  received  indeed,  but  were  dark — • 

confused  and  undefined.  At  this  moment, 

% 

w  hen  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is  decided,  and 
when  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  signs  of  Death  are  wholly  fallacious,  and 
that  no  dependancc  can  be  placed  upon  their 
appearance,  the  Medical  Practitioners  of  the 
present  day  give  themselves  no  trouble  or 
concern  about  the  matter. — They  desert  their 
Patients  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  ardu¬ 
ous  part  of  their  office  commences,  and  they 
are  contented  to  receive  the  judgement  of 
the  Nurses  and  Attendants  on  the  question  of 
absolute  Death — a  question  of  all  others  most 
difficult  to  be  decided.  Whenever  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  their  patient,  after  Death,  it  is 
done  from  respect  to  the  family  of  the  decea** 
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sed  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  examination  and 
research,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a 
point,  which  demands  the  most  consummate 
exercise  of  Medical  Sagacity. 

Though  I  affirm,  that  the  Professors  of 

-  ♦- 

Medicine  neglect  their  duty  by  deserting 
their  Patients  at  the  very  moment,  when  the 
highest  efforts  of  their  Art,  according  to 
their  own  conceptions, are  most  required  ;  yet 
I  must  likewise  observe,  that  if  they  did 
perform  their  duty,  as  their  own  views  of  the 
subject  would  suggest,  their  labour  would  be 
all  lost,  and  they  might  as  well  trust,  as  they 
do  at  present,  to  the  most  ignorant  of  man¬ 
kind— the  Nurses  and  Attendants  on  the  sick, 
for  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question. 
If  their  view’s  extend  no  further  than  those 
of  the  Humane  Societies,  as  is  the  fact,  their 
inodes  of  ascertaining  the  point  of  Death 
could  avail  nothing,  as  they  would  termi¬ 
nate  in  attempts  to  judge  about  a  case  from 
certain  signs ,  on  which,  as  it  has  beeh  proved, 
no  judgement  can  be  formed.  It  has  been 
proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  er¬ 
ror,  that  nothing  but  actual  experiments  by 
means  of  the  Resuscitative  Process ,  conti¬ 
nued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  can 

decide 
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decide  on  the  question  of  absolute  Death,  and 
that  we  have  no  grounds  of  science  or  sense 
to  affirm,  that  the  case  is  a  case  of  absolute. 
Putrefactive  Death,  till  all  the  remedies  now 
known,  and  adopted  in  cases  of  apparent 
Death,  or  the  State  of  Suspended  Animation; 
have  been  exhausted  without  sucess. 

The  very  principle,  on  which  Dr.  Ferriar’s 
directions  are  founded  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Dying*,  as  proclaimed  by  his  motto,  Dis¬ 
turb  him  not — Let  him  pass  peaceably .”  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  most  contrary  to  the  duty  of  zea¬ 
lous  Art,  and  to  be  the  principle~of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Patient,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
pei il  and  of  his  greatest  need.  If  the  Physi¬ 
cian  were  endowed  with  any  gifts,  which 
enabled  him  to  decide,  that  the  fatal  moment 
was  certainly  arrived  ;  his  humanity  would 
then  prompt  the  thought,  Disturb  not  the  dy 
ing — Let  him  pass  peaceably .  If  he  should  be 
admitted  into  no  such  secrets,  bv  which  he 
can  decide  on  this  momentous  point;  the  qui¬ 
et,  in  which  his  Patients  are  suffered  to  de¬ 
part,  may  be  the  quiet  of  his  own  creating,  or 
the  quiet,  which  might  have  been  counter¬ 
acted  by  his  zeal  and  exertions.  If  the  Phy¬ 
sician  can  decide  the  fatal  moment  of  quiet, 

when 
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when  tlie  sick  are  dying ;  he  is  able  likewise 
lo  determine  that  fatal  moment,  when  all 
hopes  of  care  are  gone  ;  and  thus  there  is  no 
period,  at  which  a  predicting  Artist,  confident 
in  his  signs, may  not  abandon  his  Patient  with 
the  last  Farewell — Disturb  him  no  more 

In  my  doctrine  the  exhortations  appear 
under  another  form,  prompting  other  though ts* * 
and  exciting*  other  feelings.  The  signs  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  Dying  and  the  Dead  are  fallacious. 
Trust  not,  I  cry, to  powers  of  prediction,  which 
you  do  not  possess:  Doubt  and  decide  not : 
‘The  dying  man  may  be  the  sinking  man,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  Malady,  or  perhaps  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  Malady,  and  fainting  under  the  con- 
diet.- — Exert  all  the  Arts,  which  you  possess, 
‘and  which  have  been  found  not  only  able  to 
‘resuscitate  and  restore  the  Dying  but  even 
‘the  Dead  :  Rouse  him  from  this  perilous  con¬ 
dition,  and  suffer  him  not,  by  your  supineness 
‘and  neglect, to  pass  into  the  state  of  final  and 
Putrefactive  Death.* 


*  Dr.  Ferriar  observes  that  when  all  hopes  of  revi- 
%4  val  are  lost,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the  Physician  to 

u  sooth  the  last  moments  of  existence,  and  it  belongs 

* 

w  to  his  province  to  determine,  when  ofheiousness  be- 
P  comes  torture.  ** 
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Such  are  the  exhortations,  which  the  spirit 
of  the  doctrine  maintained  in  these  discussi¬ 
ons,  would  suggest,  and  such  too  would  be 
the  feelings  of  the  miserable  creature,  who 
should  remain  “  in  a  state  of  consciousness, 
xe  tho’  deprived  of  all  power  of  expressing  it,’9 
which  Dr.  Ferriar  supposes  to  be  possible, 
for  at  least  twelve  hours  after  the  signs  of 
Death  have  been  stamped  upon  the  frame. — 
If  this  w  retched  being  retained  the  same  sen¬ 
sation,  which  possessed  the  German  Lady, 
(  p.  201  )  who  in  her  state  of  Death  tried  to 
cry,  but  found,  that  the  soul  was  without 
power  to  act  upon  the  body,  he  might  con¬ 
sider  the  officious  folly  and  the  rugged  treat¬ 
ment  of  servants,  as  the  greatest  blessing, 
which  could  befall  him  in  so  tremendous  a 
condition.  He  might  hope,  that  this  rugged 
action  would  co-operate  with  the  internal 
struggles  for  his  own  recovery,  and  rescue 
him  from  the  impending  doom  of  being  buried 
alive.  What  would  be  the  agony  of  his  mind, 
when  the  Physician,  who  was  appointed  for 
his  preservation,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  pro¬ 
vince  to  determine  w  hen  officiousness  be¬ 
comes  torture,  should  repress  these  rugged 
cares;  and  with  what  horror  would  he  hear 

P  p  the 
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the  last  mandate  of  his  Humane  Guardian* 
Disturb  him  not !  Let  him  pass  peaceably . 

If  the  Resuscitative  Process  should  be  ever 
generally  cultivated  in  cases  of  Natural  Death, 
as  it  is  in  the  accident  of  Drowning*,  and  if 
the  Art  should  prove  equally  successful  on 
both  these  occasions,  that  is,  if  this  Art  should 
sometimes  effect  a  recovery  in  different  kinds 
of  the  Disorder  of  Death,  just  as  other  reme¬ 
dies  sometimes  succeed  in  other  Diseases  ;  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  important  conse¬ 
quences  will  arise,  of  which  we  have  formed 
at  present  no  adequate  idea.  A  new  state  of 
mind  will  be  produced  at  a  fearful  moment  * 

pregnant 


*  Dr.  Ferriar  in  the  following  passages  almost  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  the  painful  ceremonies  or  agonies  of 
a  Death  bed,  destroy  the  Patient.  We  may  well 
concieve  that  such  a  scene  would  often  destroy  a 
person  in  u  debilitated  state,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  saved.  44  While  the  senses  remain  perfect, 
“the  patient  ought  to  direct  his  own  conduct,  both  in 
64  his  devotional  exercises, and  in  the  last  interchange  of 
44  affection  with  his  friends.  The  powers  of  the  mind, 
44  after  being  forcibly  exerted  on  those  objects, common- 
44  ly  sink  into  complete  debility,  and  respiration  be- 
‘4  coming  weaker  every  moment,  the  patient  is  render- 
4i  ed  apparently  insensible  to  every  thing  around  hi  in. 
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pregnant  with  the  issues  of  Life  and  Death. 
The  dying,  who  shall  be  assured,  that  reme¬ 
dies,  which  have  been  frequently  successful, 
will  be  applied  for  their  recovery  after 
Death,  will  always  have  some  hope  even  in 
the  most  desperate  states  of  their  Disorder, 
and  they  will  depart  under  the  consolation, 
that  the  period  of  Death  may  be  only  another 
stage,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  even  a  sa¬ 
lutary  stage  in  the  course  of  their  Malady. 
A  new  era  will  arise  even  at  the  confines  of 
the  grave,  and  the  sinking  frame  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  condemned  to  struggle  with  the  men¬ 
tal  depression,  which  the  fears  of  Death  com¬ 
monly  create, — and  which  always  aggravates 
when  it  does  exist,*— sometimes  even  to  a  fa¬ 
tal  end,  the  malignity  of  the  Malady.  By 
the  cultivation  of  the  Resuscitative  Art, 
thus  systematically  applied,,  a  new  source  of 
comfort  will  be  unfolded,  about  which,  such 
anxious  and  earnest  aspirations  have  been 
formed,  the  last  good  of  our  earthly  condi¬ 
tion — the  blessing  of  Euthanasia. 

I  shall  not  detienate  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Good  Death  of  the  good  man,  in 
his  Religious  character,  with  all  the  hopes 
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and  consolations,  which  illuminate  even  the 
darkness  of  the  g  rave  with  the  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  another  and  a  better  world.  This 
momentous  topic  belongs  to  a  more  solemn 
occasion,  and  a  vein  of  argument,  connected 
w  ith  higher  objects  of  meditation.  Holy  Dy¬ 
ing  can  only  be  the  product  of  Holy  Living , 
and  the  devotional  exercise  of  the  pious  man, 
on  the  bed  of  Death,  is  not  the  agitated  and 
fearful  ceremony,  ‘assumed  at  a  moment  of 
peril,  but  is  a  repetition  of  that  calm  thongh 
now  more  fervent  feeling,  w^hichhas  ever  at¬ 
tended  him  on  the  bed  of  sleep,through  the 
course  of  a  virtuous  and  a  religious  life. 

The  Euthanasia,  to  which  the  present 
argument  directs  our  attention,  is  connected 
with  our  temporal  state,  and  with  those  en¬ 
dearing  associations,  which  belong  to  our 
Mortal  existence.  Man  will  still  cling  to  that 
anxious  being,  which  he  lias  so  fondly  che«> 
rished  through  life*  and  he  will  still  cast  a 
longing  and  a  lingering  look  on  those  objects, 
loving  and  beloved,  which  have  been  so  pre¬ 
cious  to  his  existence.  Under  the  assurance 
that  the  resourses  of  Art 'will  be  applied  for  his 
recovery,  even  when  the  breath  of  Life  shall 
appear  to  have  departed,  an  evil  of  the  most 
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agonizing  kind  will  be  removed  at  our  last 
moments — an  evil, which  no  fortitude  of  mind 
can  sustain,  even  in  its  strongest  state,  and 
which  must  certainly  in  many  cases  accelerate 
the  catastrophe,  in  the  eventful  Tragedy  of 
the  Life  of  Man. 

These  agonizing  sorrows  in  our  last  scene, 
are  the  lamentations  of  Children— of  Father  — 
of  Mother — of  Husband — of  Wife — of  Bro¬ 
ther  and  Sister,  around  the  bed  of  the  dying. 
All  these  horrors  will  then  be  banished  from 
the  bed  of  Death,  or  they  will  be  calmed  and 
softened  by  consolations  and  hopes.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  grief  will  be  then  suspended  or  alle¬ 
viated,  till  all  the  Resuscitative  Arts  have 
been  adopted  and  exhausted  in  vain.  The 
dying  man  departs  with  the  hope  of  Life,  and 
the  howl  of  despair  is  not  raised ,  till  he  can 
hear  it  no  more  * 


*  While  I  venture  to  make  these  observations  on  the 
perverted  mode,  in  which  according  to  my  concep¬ 
tions,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Medical  Art  continues 
to  be  practised  ;  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  indis¬ 
putable  fact,  that  the  Professors  of  this  Art  are  ranked 
among  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  day,  and  that 
no  order  performs  with  more  exemplary  diligence  and 
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zeal  the  general  tenour  of  their  duty,  which  is  often¬ 
times  of  the  most  painful  and  revolting  nature. — l 
know  too,  that  Dr.  Ferriar  is  in  the  first  class  of 
this  illustrious  order — a  man  of  humanity — a  scholar, 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Masters,  and  as 
he  justly  observes  of  Dr.  Percival,  “  a  Medical  Phi- 
a  losopher  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  his  sci~ 
u  ence.” — Though  I  know  and  acknowledge  all  this, 
yet  I  am  likewise  fully  impressed  with  another  great 
and  indisputable  fact,  that  the  Human  Mind — espe¬ 
cially  in  that  state,  when  it  has  been  disciplined  un¬ 
der  the  trammels  of  Art,  proceeds  with  slow  and  la¬ 
borious  stages  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  any  improvement  into  practice, 
advances  with  a  pace  still  more  slow  and  more  entan¬ 
gled  with  impediments. 

When  Artists  proceed  in  their  course,  it  is  only  by 
a  single  step,  and  they  remain  fixed  to  the  same  spot, 
till  another  impulse  urges  them  to  another  movement. 
I  have  before  suggested,  (  p.  63  )  that  the  glory  of 
Sydenham  consisted  in  discovering  what  every  one, 
but  the  Medical  Sages  of  his  own  times,  well  knew, 
that  the  Antidote  to  Heat  was  Cold ,  and  that  the  fury 
of  internal  fire  in  a  burning  Fever, is  rendered  still  more 
furious  by  the  addition  of  external  fire  in  a  confined 
apartment.  Yet  Sydenham  did  not  advance  further 
in  counteracting  this  fiery  treatment  of  Fevers,  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  called,  than  by  recommending  a 

cooler 
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cooler  chamber  with  a  cooler  regimen,  and  he  did 
not  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  every  Savage  in  the 
cure  of  the  same  disorder,  wTho,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
his  burning  heat,  plunges  into  the  Cold  stream,  and 
obtains  from  his  theory,  the  natural  consequences  of 
such  a  process — the  abatement  or  extinction, of  his  in¬ 
ternal  fire. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  hardy  Philosopher  of  our  own 
times  to  proceed  a  step  further,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century;  during  which  time  the  Artist  had  still 
remained  with  his  foot  tixedin  the  same  chamber,  tho? 
cooled  indeed  and  refreshed  by  his  salutary  admoni-. 
tions.  Dr.  Currie  first  proclaimed,  as  a  man  of  Art, 
that  Cold  water  was  the  antidote  of  Heat  in  the  burnings 

O 

of  an  internal  Fire,  and  his  brethren  beheld  with  won¬ 
der  the  effects  of  a  phenomenon — disregarded  in  the 
practice  of  Science, and  belonging  only  to  the  simple  and 
familiar  agency  of  a  natural  process.  Tho1  this  pro¬ 
perty  of  Cold  Water  appears  now  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  tho’  the  author  has  been  hailed,  and 
justly  too,  as  a  great  discoverer,  and  ranked  among 
the  more  illuminated  personages  of  his  day  ;  the  dis¬ 
covery  has  availed  but  little,  and  the  ancient  practice 
may  be  said  still  to  remain,  tho’  modified  and  soft¬ 
ened  in  the  extremity  of  its  action. —  It  is  true,  that 
cold  ablutions  have  been  applied,  and  in  various  cases 
they  have  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  effects  ;  yet  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  as  a  general  practice,  this  mode 
of  treating  Fevers,  in  a  bold  decisive  and  effective 
manner,  is  not  among  the  present  institutions  of  the 
Medical  Profession.  •  The 
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The  bed  and  the  chamber,  still  continue  to  be  the 
spot,  to  which  the  sick  resort  or  are  conducted  by  them 
scientific  Guides,  as  the  asylum  of  safety  or  the 
scene  propitious  to  the  restoration  of  health,  almost  in 
every  species  of  Fever,  and  in  every  stage  of  its  pro¬ 
gress.  That  strange  dread  of  what  we  call  catching 
cold,,  so  justly  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Heberden,  when  the 
frame  is  burning  with  an  intolerable  heat,  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  seize  alike  on  the  Patient,  and  on  the  Doctor, 
and  if  the  antidote  of  Cold  water  to  Heat  were  to  be 
uro-ed  under  a  form  remote  from  the  bed  and  the 
chamber,  the  idea  would  be  received  as  a  strange  and 
dangerous  doctrine. 

If  we  should  recommend  to  the  Patient, raging  under 
the  paroxysm  of  his  b  urning  fit,  the  remedy  of  the  cold 
ablution  in  conjunction  with  the  refreshing  breeze,  such 
as  the  remedy  is  exhibited  byJVature  in  the  shower 
Bath  of  the  open  air  in  a  rainy  day, either  with  the  head 
covered  or  bare ;  it  would  be  regarded,  I  imagine,  as  a 
ridiculous  conception  of  a  wild  and  extravagant  Em¬ 
piric.  Yet  we  know,  that  a  wild  Nostrum  of  this  kind 
has  succeeded ;  and  all  Medical  Practitioners  are,  or 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a  story,  which  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Savary,  and  repeated  by  a  grave  and  sound 
Physician,  Dr.  Falconer,  as  a  narrative  conveying  im¬ 
portant  information. 

u  The  captain  of  a  ship,  whose  sailors  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  plague  at  Constantinople,  caught  it  him- 
“  self  by  attending  on  them;  he  felt,  as  he  expresses 

himself 
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himself,  excessive  heat,  which  made  his  blood  boil : 
46  The  disease  seized  his  head,  and  he  perceived, (as  he 
u  thought)  that  he  had  only  a  few  moments  to  live. 
u  The  little  remaining  reason  he  had,  taught  him  to 
u  attempt  an  experiment  :  He  laid  himself  down  quite 
u  naked,  on  the  deck:  The  heavy  dews, that  fell,  pene- 
u  trated,  according  to  his  sensations  to  his  very  bones. 
44  In  a  few  hours,  he  could  breathe  better  :  his  agitated 
i(  blood  became  calm,  and  bathing  the  morning  after 
44  in  the  sea,  he  was  perfectly  cured. (  Modern 
Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  R.  Thomas,  p.  249.) 

The  Fieri/  treatment  in  Fevers  was  introduced,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  discovered,  that  Perspiration  diminishes 
the  Feverish- Internal  heat,  and  that  external  heat 
promotes  Perspiration.  This  is  true,  when  due  re¬ 
gard  is  had  to  the  attendant  circumstances.  Exter¬ 
nal  Heat>  so  far  forth  as  it  promotes  Perspiration  to  a 
certain  point,  and  when  the  Heat  is  not  so  violent, 
as  to  exhibit  its  bad  qualities,  may  be  allowed.  Rut 
if  Perspiration  does  not  ensue,  external  lire,  renders 
the  raging  Feverish  fire,  still  more  raging,  and  even  if 
it  promotes  Perspiration,  yet  if  this  proceeds  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  effect  is  bad ;  as  it  destroys,  in  a 
greater  degree,  the  mquilibrium  in  the  frame ;  the  want 
©f  which  Equilibrium  is  the  cause  of  the  Fever,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  which,  all  our  artifices  should  be 
directed. — Every  thing  should  be  avoided,  which  de¬ 
bilitates  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  the  recurring  vio¬ 
lence,  still  more  violent,  by  the  preceding  debility.  In 
the  burning  paroxysm  of  the  Fever,  Perspiration  and 
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Cold ,  ablutions  may  be  considered  as  equally  service- 
ble,  if  the  Perspirations  are  such,  as  only  to  operate 
in  removing  the  Feverish  Heat,  and  not  to  debilitate: 
But  as  Perspirations  have  a  tendency  to  weaken,  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  succeeding 
paroxysm,  that  is,  to  increase  the  Fever;  we  see,  how 
cautiously  they  must  be  applied,  and  how  securely 
Cold  Ablutions  may  be  administered,  to  which  no 
such  danger  is  annexed.  If  Perspirations,  and  Cold 
Ablutions  could  take  place  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
both  these  potent  agents  operating  without  any  evil. 
Now  this  is  not  an  impossible  case,  as  both  these 

agents  are  employed  in  the  remedy, above  recorded  for 

. 

a  Fever — namely,/;?  strong  exercise  under  the  Shower 
Bath  of  a  Rainy  Day ;  with  the  blessed  accompani¬ 
ments  of  refreshing  breezes  in  the  open  air,  and  with 
all  the  ideas  about  the  Patient,  which  beloiig  to  his 
ancient  habits  of  health,  so  remote  from  the  feelings, 
which  depress  him  in  the  Chamber  and  on  the  bed  of 
Sickness. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the  evacuating  system 
were  to  be  boldly  adopted,  under  all  its  branches  at 
the  commencement  of  some  of  our  great  Disorders, 
and  if  the  Patient  were  to  be  drenched  with  cold  ablu - 
tionSy  under  their  most  effective  and  most  determined 
form,  some  of  the  mighty  maladies,  which  now  de^ 
vastate,  or  fill  w  ith  horror  the  human  race,  as  the 
Typhus 9  the  Yellow  Fever ,  the  Hydrophobia ,  and 
even  the  Plague  would  be  cut  up,  before  their  malig¬ 
nity 
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nity  had  seized  upon  the  frame  ;  and  all  their  future 
evils  would  be  removed  or  mitigated.  Every  one 
knows,  that  drenching  almost  to  drowning,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  great  remedy, which  we  possess  in  Hydropho¬ 
bia.  Amidst  the  infinite  diversity  of  opinions,  which 
reigns  among  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Art,  I 
believe  there  is  no  doctrine,  on  which  they  would  more 
agree,  than  on  this  point.  Still  however  such  Disor¬ 
ders  rage,  and  will  continue  to  rage,  receiving  and 
propagating  their  malignity,  from  our  neglect  to  apply 
speedily  and  in  the  most  determined  manner  these 
operative  Remedies.  The  system  of  effective  evacu¬ 
ation  under  all  its  branches  at  the  commencement  ofa 
Disorder, was  the  practice  of  Asclepiades  thought 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Physician  to  cure  his  Patient, 
safely  ^  speedily ,  and  pleasantly.  (  Asclepiades  offici- 
urn  esse  Medici  dicit,  ut  tuto ,  ut  celeriter  ut  jucunde 
curet.)  An  excellent  doctrine  this,  if  the  art  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  ! — For  three  days  he  worked  his  patient,  under 
every  form,  and  on  the  fourth  he  allowed  him  food. 
(Asclepiades,  ubi  tegrum  tViduo  fatigaverat,  quarto  die 
cibo  destinabat.”)  This  was  in  truth  the  secret  of 
Sydenham's  successful  practice,  though  his  brethren 
look  only  at  his  Remedies  appropriate  to  each  Disor¬ 
der,  which  is  in*  truth  cured  before,  or  while  these  Re¬ 
medies  are  applied.  See  how  he  treats  Chorea  Sancti 
Viti ,  St.  Vitus'  Dance . 

He  takes  up  six  days  at  least  for  his  operations, 
purging  and  bleeding  boldly,  alternately  during  these 

days 
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days.  On  the  days  when  he  does  not  purge,  he  ap¬ 
plies  his  Corroborants^Stimulantsfic.  In  every  Disor¬ 
der ,  the  frame  should  be  fully  supported,  and  should  in 
no  manner  be  let  down  if  I  may  so  express  it.  At  the 
commencement,  the  evacuants  should  be  boldly  applied 

0 

to  remove  morbid  congestions,  and  during  the  course 
of  it,  mild  aperients  should  be  regularly  applied,  to 
prevent  morbid  congestions  in  future.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  patient  is  to  be  supported .  This  is  a  plain 
and  intelligible  mode  ofproceeding  and  it  is  moreover 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the  great  Artists,  wh© 
have  acquired  fame  from  the  success  of  their  practice. 

The  Remedy  of  Cold  Ablutions, is  particularly  applb 
cable  to  the  Gout .  The  practice  of  Harvey i in  his  own 
case,  is  sufficient  to  decide  on  this  point ;  and  no  one, 
I  believe, doubts,  when  he  duly  explains  his  own  ideas 
t©  himself,  the  potency  and  even  the  benefit  of  apply* 
ingthis  Remedy.  It  is  true,  that  a  foolish  man  may 
kill  himself  by  applying  this  remedy,  but  he  must  be 
a  foolish  man  indeed, or  rather  a  mad  man,  who  should 

i 

apply  it  for  the  first  time  without  due  caution, 

-  •+  * 

The  Gout  generally  gives  sufficient  warning  of  its  mcc 
ditated  attack  upon  the  feet,  by  a  disordered  stomach 
and  constipated  bowels.  These  should  be  comforted 
and  relieved  by  warm,  but  full  evacuants  as  Rhubarb, 
in  a  decided  dose.  A  child  would  then  instruct  the 
Doctor  and  his  Patient  how  they  might  proceed  to 
Cold  water,  with  safety.  The  practice  of  two  or  three 

hour* 
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hours  employed  in  putting  the  feet  into  warm  water, 
softening  and  chafing  them  well,  not  slightly,  but  most 
strenuously,  and  proceeding  by  degrees  thro’  various 
states  of  tepid  water,  will  at  lastly  bring  the  Patient  to 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  Cold  water, with  perfect  safety 
and  with  brave  effect.  When  he  has  once  arrived  at  this 
point,  he  may  continue  to  apply  his  Cold  water,  daily, 
without  fear  or  ceremony,  under  all  circumstances,  to  ' 
his  Life’s  end. — The  exercise  most  adapted  to  the 
Gout ,  is  Stamping ,and  if  any  one  lias  courage  enough 
to  preserve  his  health,  under  the  imputation  of  singu¬ 
larity  in  his  habits,  twenty  minutes,  vigorously  em¬ 
ployed  daily,  in  this  exercise,  will  work  wonders 
in  warding  off  this  direful  disorder,  unless  'he  should 
court  its  presence,  which  some  seem  to  do,  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  his  existence.  I  speak  not  of  Temperance.  Air 
and  Exercise  in  general,  and  perpetual  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  are  so  indispensible  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  against  every  Malady.— We 
here  see,  how  in  this  Disorder,  likewise,  as  in  Fevers, 
the  two  benefits  of  warm  and  cold  Water,  or  of  cold 
Water,  in  a  warm  state  of  the  frame,  may  be  adopted, 
by  taking  exercise  in  the  wet. 

I  may  venture  to  say, that  Cold  Water  may  be  used  in 
the  ablution  of  the  feet  after  this  species  of  exercise, 
in  any  season,  not  only  with  the  greatest  safety  hut 
even  with  the  greatest  comfort,  so  that  the  sensation 
of  Cold  shall  be  scarcely  felt.  In  some  countries  we 
know  the  Cold  Bath  succeeds  the  Hot,  to  the  great 

benefit 
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benefit  and  comfort  of  the  person,  who  adopts  this 
method. — I  may  venture  likewise  to  add,  that  the 
Gout  may  be  prevented,  and  the  health  preserved  in  a 
feeble  frame,  under  the  incessant  labours  of  a  studious 
life,  if  all  the  above  observations  are  diligently  and 
daily  put  into  practice — Those,  that  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  hold  of  any  value,  the  blessings  of  a  sound  mind, 
in  a  sound  frame,  let  them  h&ar,  even  if  the  exhortati¬ 
on  should  not  proceed  from  the  tripod  of  a  Profess¬ 
ional  Oracle. 

The  observations,  which  are  here  delivered,  may 
perhaps  be  useful  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  of  plain 
sence  to  a  subject  most  connected  with  their  com¬ 
fort,  the  preservation  of  health,  without  considering 
it  as  a  duty,  to  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  about 
operations  of  tlieir  own  frame  and  relying  implicitly 
on  the  doctrine  of  Medical  Sages.  If  these  remarks 
should  so  operate,  the  reader  must  not  consider  thii 
note,  as  a  digression  from  the  purpose  of  the  work, 
which  is  directed  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Prac¬ 
tice  not  yet  sanctioned  by  Professional  Authority.— 
1  have  always  considered  that  the  topics  which 
I  have  above  unfolded,  respecting  the  Medical  device, 
if  expelling  Heat  by  Heat,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
arriving  at  the  antidote  of  Cold, affords  the  strongest  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  perverted  ideas,  with  which  Art 
entangles  the  understanding,  and  that  this  subject  is 
most  intelligible  to  a  plain  unsophisticated  mind.  The 
good  sense  of  the  Public  must  either  impose  practices 
derived  from  plain  principles ;  or  it  must  co-operate 

with 
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with  their  promotion  ;  &  the  Public  cannot  do  this, till 
they  feel  and  know,  from  a  familiar  example,  that  what 
is  proposed,  may  not  only  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
their  comprehension,  but  that  they,  in  fact,  are  the 
Masters  of  the  question, most  qualified  to  think  and  to 
decide  on  the  subject. 


\ 
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Natural  anti  Violent  Beatfj 

compared,  a£  related  to  the 

RESUSCITJ  TIVE  PROCESS . 


Cases  o/Natural  and  Violent  Death,  compared  with 
relation  to  the  Resuscitative  Process.—- — This 
process  recommended  in  Natural  Death  from  Dis¬ 
orders,  as  it  is  practised  by  the  Humane  Socie¬ 
ties  in  cases  of  Violent  Death  from  accident .* — — ' 
The  confused  notions  of  the  Humane  Societies,  on 
the  application  of  the  Resuscitative  Art ,  to  cases  of 
Natural  Death ;  which  they  seem  to  recommend , 
and  never  to  practice^  as  in  cases  of  Violent  Death* 
Disorders  enumerated. ^which  are  more  likely  to  ter- 
minate  sometimes  in  the  Death  o/Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation-Apoplexies — Nervous  and  Hysterical  Aff¬ 
ections —Syncope — Fits  &c.  Acute  Disorder  pro- 
ducinggreat  debility. —  The  Confluent  Small  Pox, 
Nervous  and  Malignant  Fevers — Uterine  Disor¬ 
ders  in  Females-, — Parturition  &c.  Suggestion  Jhat 
Death  may  sometimes  be  the  crisis  of  a  Diso  r¬ 
der^  or  even  that  it  may  operate ,  as  a  cure  of  that 
Disorder ,  as  in  certain  Fevers,  Hydrophobia 
4c.  4c* 
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i  shall  in  this  Article  compare  the  Cases 
of  Natural  Death ,  attendant  on  a  previous 
Disorder  and  Violent  Death  from  accident, 
and  I  shall  shew  the  expediency  of  applying1 
the  Resilscitative  Process  in  cases  of  Natural 
Death ,  from  the  success  of  the  Humane  So¬ 
cieties  in  cases  of  Violent  Death.  I  have 
already  examined  some  of  the  Disorders,  in 
which,  when  Death  occnts,  this  Process 
might  probably  be  sometimes  adopted  with 
success,  and  I  shall  more  fully  detail  under 
one  view,  these  and  various  other  Diseases,, 
in  which  the  same  process  might  be  applied 
with  the  same  favourable  issue.  The  Hu- 
mane  Societies,  as  we  have  seen,  have  detail¬ 
ed  those  Disorders,  which  sometimes  end 
in  a  state  of  Death,  under  fallacious  signs, 
and  I  have  shewn,  what  confused  notions 
they  entertain  on  this  subject.  I  shall  again 
resume  the  same  argument,  and  endeavour 
fully  to  unfold  in  what  a  perverted  mode, 
these  Societies  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  the  Resuscitative  Art  to  cases  of 
Natural  Death;— an  idea,  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  once  to  recognise  and  to  reject,  to 
propose  and  not  to  promote,**— to  recommend 
sometimes  in  their  words,  and  never  to  re¬ 
gard  in  their  purpose  or  their  practice. 

R  r  Among 
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Among*  the  Disorders ,  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  terminate  more  frequently  in  the  State  of 
Death,  called  Suspended  Animation ,  I  shall 
enumerate  the  following.  Apoplexies —  Tran - 
ces,— Syncope— -Fits — Nervous  and  Hysteric¬ 
al  Affections , — which  I  have  before  consider¬ 
ed,  Acute  Diseases ,  producing  great  Debility, 
the  Confluent  Small  Fox,  Nervous  and  Malig¬ 
nant  Fevers: —  Uterine  Disorders  in  Females , 
which  I  have  discussed  in  a  former  article, 
and  Parturition,  in  which  the  Mother  and  the 
new  born  Infant,  may  alike  be  benefited  by 
the  Resuscitative  Art.- — I  have  already  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  that  Death  may  be  only  the 
Crisis  of  a  Disorder  (p.  111.  &c.  &c.  )  and 
I  have  detailed  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin 
and  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  in  some  Diseases,  as, 
in  Fevers,  Hydrophobia  &c.  Death  may  not 
simply  be  a  curable  Disorder,  but  may  even 
operate  as  a  Cure.  —These,  conceptions  must 
again  be  brought  before  the  Reader  in  this 
part  of  iny  Work  and  they  must  be  reviewed 
with  the  benefit  of  additional  observations, 
compared  with  the  various  facts,  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  these  enqui¬ 
ries — Every  additional  view  of  the  subject 
will  confirm  and  establish  the  great  point,  to 
which  my  argument  is  directed;  and  will 

shew 
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shew  us,  that  various  Cases  of  Natural 
Death, afford, probably,  examples  of  Suspend¬ 
ed  Animation,  better  adapted  than  those  of 
V  iolent  Death  to  the  powers  of  Art,  and  that 
here  perhaps,  will  be  finally  displayed,  the 
most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  recovery  under 
the  Signs  of  Death. 

The  Rescucitative  Art,  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  solely, confined  to  cases  of  Violent  Death 9 
and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  has 
never  been  applied  even  in  a  single  instance, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  a  case  of  Natural 
Death ,  as  it  is  adopted  in  cases  of  Drowning. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  the  Humane 
Societes  or  by  others,  respecting  Cases  of 
Natural  Death,  as  referred  to  the  Resusci - 
tative  Art ,  and  whatever  sense  mav  be  annex- 
ed  to  their  observations  on  the  subject;  we 
may  affirm,  that  to  cases  of  Violent  Death 
alone  has  the  attention  of  Mankind  been  at 
present  directed' — exclusively  and  entirely, 
with  respect  to  fact  and  practice,  and  almost 
exclusively,  with  respect  to  purpose,  and  to 

the  general  tenour  of  all  enquiries  on  this  sub- 

( 

ject.  I  must  again  and  again,  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  illustrating  this  matter  under  different 
points  of  view,  that  the  precise  state  of  the 

question 
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question,  as  it  exists  between  the  writer  of 
these  discussions,  and  the  Humane  Societies, 
may  be  most  fully  understood,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  We  shall  hence  likewise  be  furnished 
with  a  curious  example  of  the  mode,  in  which 
the  mind  performs  its  office,  not  when  it 
slumbers,  but  when  it  is  alert  in  its  enquiries, 
and  how  it  omits  to  draw  that  very  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  it  is  conducted  by  its  own  in¬ 
ventions,  and  which  it  even  expresses,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  force  or  value  of  the  de¬ 
duction. 

Tho*  the  Humane  Societies  have  directed 
their  chief  attention  in  words,  and  their  sole 
attention,  in  fact  to  cases  of  Violent  Death ; 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  record  other  Cases 
of  Sudden  Death, which  do  not  belong  to  what 
they  would  consider  to  be  Violent, but  to  what 
they  would  regard  as  Natural  Death,  on  which 
the  Resuscitative  Process  might  sometimes  be 
successfully  applied.  Yet  all  this  avails  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  Art  remains  the  same,  tv  it  h  re¬ 
spect  to  Natural  Death,  precisely  as  it  was, 
before  any  Humane  Societies  existed,  and 
any  ideas  were  formed  on  the  subject.  Death 
preceded  by  Disorders  still  continues  to  rage 
amongst  us  on  all  occasions,  just  as  it  was 

wont 
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wont  to  do,  before  we  had  acquired  any 
facts  relating  to  its  property,  and  every  state 
of  incipientDeath,  attendant  on  Disease,  when 
it  has  once  assumed  its  familiar  sign  of  un- 
apparent  motion  and  sensation,  still  passes 
into  final— Putrefactive  Dissolution. 

Unless  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
fallen  into  this  appearance  by  some  event,  to 
which  Language  has  annexed  the  appellation 
of  Violent ,  we  are  committed  to  our  graves, 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  such  an  appearance, 
that  the  object  under  these  signs,  belongs  to  a 
case  of  absolute  Death,  tho?  at  the  same  time 
we  are  told  at  every  Market  cross  in  our 
country,  that  such  an  appearance  affords  no 
evidence  whatever  on  the  point  of  real— abso¬ 
lute  Putrefactive  Death,  and  that  thousands 
have  been  restored  to  life  under  these  ap¬ 
pearances.  Tho5  all  this  is  rung  in  our  ears  at 
every  moment,and  tho’  the  most  briliant,  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  exhibited  of  its  truth, 
the  opinions  or  the  practices  of  mankind  in 
cases  of  ordinary  Death,  remain  precisely  the 
same,  as  they  were  in  former  ages.  Fevers 
still  continue  to  hurry  us  into  immature 
graves  after  the  attack  of  a  few  days  or  a  few 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  our  health  and  our 

youth. 
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youth.  All  that  has  been  said  or  seen  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  Signs  of  Death  avails  nothing  ; 
or  rather  perhaps  our  convict  ion  on  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death  in  general,  has 
increased  in  the  exact  proportion,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  their  uncertainty,  in  some  cases,  has 
been  accumulated  and  confirmed.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  fact,  when  we  remember,  that 
the  ancient  Physicians  entertained  some 
doubts,  and  applied  certain  tests  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  Signs  of  Death  in 
Disorders ;  whereas  in  our  days,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Artists  give  themselves  no  trouble  or 
concern  about  the  matter. — In  these  times,  if 
the  evidence  of  Death,  as  it  presents  itsalf 
to  the  eyes  of  the  most  ordinary  observer,  in 
unapparent  motion  and  sensation,  has  been 
for  a  single  moment  exhibited  on  the  frame; 
we  at  once  stamp  our  seal  upon  it  of  hopeless 
and  irremediable  Death,  and  consign  the  vice 
tim  of  our  doom  to  the  condition  of  a  lifeless 

m 

clod  and  a  putrid  mass. 

All  the  opinions,  and  all  the  ceremonies 
of  delayed  interment,  which  express  or  im» 
ply  doubt,  would  almost  seem  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  as  mockeries  upon  the  reason  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,  and  insults  on  the  persons  of  the  Dead. 

The 
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The  perversion  of  the  Human  Mind  in  this 
case  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  in 
my  opinion  it  exceeds  ail  other  delusions, with 
which  man  has  ever  been  visited,  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  his  faculties,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
his  projects,  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his 
existence.  I  know  not  where  I  can  resort 
for  images,  which  may  best  illustrate  that 
strange  process,  by  which,  in  some  cases,  and 
above  all  in  the  present  example,  advance¬ 
ment  in  knowledge  is  not  only  impeded,but  is 
absolutely  stopped,  as  if  by  an  insuperable 
barrier  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  most 
successful  efforts  have  been  made  for  its  pro¬ 
motion.  It  should  seem,  as  if  the  mind  were 
averse  to  progress  in  the  path  of  improve-  < 
ment  by  some  innate  abhorrence  to  motion- 
some  species  of  vis  inertia,  implanted  in  its 
nature  ;  and  that  whenever  any  superior  in¬ 
fluence  had  impelled  it  into  action,  it  exert¬ 
ed  its  inherent  force  of  inactivity,  to  regain  a 
quiescent  position,  and  to  rest,  if  not  in  the 
same  place,  yet  still  in  the  same  state,  just  as 
if  no  such  impulse  had  ever  been  imparted* 

The  very  same  persons,  who  would  have 
been  the  most  active— zealous  and  expert,  in 
founding  and  prosecuting  the  Arts  of  Resus¬ 
citation 
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citation, in  cases  of  Violent  Deaths  as  of  Drow¬ 
ning  &c. — who  would  have  regarded  it  a* 
the  consummation  of  folly  and  of  crime,  not 
to  attempt,  with  the  most  strenuous  and  un¬ 
wearied  exertions,  the  recovery  of  persons;  in 
such  instances,  would  gaze  on  the  death  of 
their  Relatives  from  other  causes,  without  a 
single  effort  to  rescue  from  the  grave  all,  that 
was  most  dear  and  precious  to  their  exist¬ 
ence.  And  this  too  has  perpetually  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  very  instances,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  described  in  the  course  of 
their  enquiries,  as  cases,  which  might  some¬ 
times  fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  Art. 

I  must  again  repeat,that  not  one  single  in¬ 
stance  has  occurred  of  any  attempt  to  reco¬ 
ver  a  person, under  the  Signs  of  Death  after  a 
Disorder,  by  the  same  species  of  strenuous 
exertions  in  the  Resuscitative  Process,  which 
have  been  applied  in  cases  of  Drowning,  even 
in  these  maladies  which  the  Humane  Soci¬ 
eties  have  declared  to  come  within  the  sphere 
of  their  Art,  by  the  most  zealous  member  of 
these  Institutions,  on  any  occasion,  most  con¬ 
nected  with  all  the  happiness  and  interests  of 
the  Artist.  Ifthisbenot  an  example  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  highest  state  of  perver¬ 
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sion,  I  know  not  where  such  an  example  is  to 
be  found. 

These  Humane  Societies  have  declared, 
that  in  “Apoplexies,  Trances ,  Syncope,  and 
i:Fits,  which  often  arising,  from  sudden 
“and  violent  agitation  of  the  mind,  termi¬ 
nate  in  apparent  Death,  the  return  of  Life 
i(  may  be  now  and  then  effected 
“  mane  Society’s  Resuscitative  Process,  and 
<f  the  attendance  of  skilful  Practitioners.”  I 
have  before  observed,  (  p.  288.  )  how  feebly 
these  Artists  here  speak  of  the  powers  of 
their  Art,  by  observing,  that  only  7iovg  and 
then  their  efforts  are  to  be  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  In  another  place  they  inform  us,  that 
“  the  Confluent  Small  Pox ,  Nervous  and  Ma- 
“  lignant  Feversy and  all  acute  Diseases ,  indu- 
“  cing  extreme  debility  of  the  System,  have 
“  often  terminated  in  a  state,  which  bears  so 
“close  an  affinity  to  that  of  Death,  as  to  de- 
ceive  the  attendants,  relatives,  &c.  who 
“  have  too  hastily  exposed  the  Body  to  the 
“  cold  air,  and  sent  for  the  Undertaker,  where 
it  would  he  more  humane  in  future  on  the 
“  first  suspension  of  Vitality,  to  consult  the 
Family  Practitioner,  as  the  immediate  sue- 
cours  of  the  Medical  Art  would  often  be  pro- 
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^ductive  of  the  return  of  Life.5’  In  the 
account  of  the  Birmingham  Humane  Society , 
the  following  observation  appears.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  to  “  all  person s,  not 
*  to  [&y  out  bodies,  and  abandon  their  rela¬ 
tives  &c.  as  dead,  upon  the  first  disappear- 
“  ance  of  the  Signs  of  Life,  but  in  all  such 

cases  to  have  them  examined  by  some  Phy- 
iS  sician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary,  before  they 
66  are  inclosed  in  the  Coffin51. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  extraordinary, 
than  the  observations,  which  I  have  here 
produced  from  the  Records  of  the  Humane 
Societies.  They  have  here,  we  see,  allowed 
every  thing,  which  my  hypothesis  supposes, 
namely,  that  cases  of  Natural  Death  occur, 
which,  like  cases  of  Violent  Death,  maybe 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  Art.  Now  all  this 
is  in  fact  proclaimed  to  the  fullest  extent,  tho* 
in  the  mode  of  declaring  this  opinion,  they 
still  express  themselves  under  the  feeblest 
forms  of  Language,  with  every  appendage 
of  doubt— hesitation  and  indecision.  They 
still  do  not  bring  these  cases  to  the  samepoint, 
in  which  they  place  the  cases  of  Violent 
Death,  as  in  Drowning ;  where  the  signs  of 
Death  are  to  all  eyes  the  same  ;  that  is,  such 
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slims,  as  are  visible  in  absolute  and  incurable 
Death,  the  total  absence  of  apparent  motion 
and  sensation.  The  Humane  Societies,  I  must 
agah-  repeat,  do  not  bring  their  cases  of  Na¬ 
tural  Death  to  this  point,  but  they  speak  of  a 
state  of  the  frame,  which  assumes  the  signs 
of  Death  to  the  ignorant,  but  which  may  not 
appear  under  those  signs  to  the  Adept  and 
the  sagacious.  The  mode, by  which  they  have 
deceived  themselves  should  be  fully  under¬ 
stood.  They  tell  us, that  certain  Diseases  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  state, which  bears  “so  close  an  affini¬ 
ty  to  that  of  Death, as  to  deceive  the  attend - 
*‘cmts,&  relatives ”  and  they  insinuate,that  the 
Artist,  the  family  Practitioner  might  perhaps 
discover  some  signs,  that  the  Patient  was  not 
really  in  a  state  of  Death,  but  in  a  state  re¬ 
sembling  it. 

This  state  of  Death,  1  say,  is  not  represent¬ 
ed  as  so  terrible  and  decided  a  case  of  Death, 
as  in  the  case  of  Drowning  :  On  the  contrary, 
we  see,  it  is  not  represented  as  a  case  of 
Death  at  all,  but  as  one  which  bears  so  closg 
mi  affinity  to  Death ,  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  such  by  an  ignorant  observer.  Now  let 
us  see,  how  the  Humane  Societies  argue  from 
their  own  premises,  fact*  and  discoveries* 

In 
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In  the  case  of  Drowning,  where  the  fall  Mark* 
of  Death,  as  thev  consist  in  the  total  absence 

V 

of  apparent  Motion  and  Sensation,  are  exhi¬ 
bited  on  the  Body,  which  appear  unth  r  the 
Same  view  to  all  eyes,  to  the  Artist  and  the 
ignorant — here ,  in  this  full  decided  exhibition 
of  Death,  they  proclaim  to  the  Public  in  the 
loudest  accents,  that  every  exertion  must  be 
instantly  made ,  which  slcill  can  devise  or  dili¬ 
gence  can  effect that  the  Practitioner  must 
be  summoned  without  delay  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Patient,  and  that  all  the  resources  of 
his  Art,are  to  be  employed  for  the  space  even 
of  four  or  live  hours,  with  unremitted  perse¬ 
verance,  and  with  a  zeal,  unwearied  and  un- 
despairing* ;  even  tho’  the  signs  of  Death 
should  continue  to  be  unequivocally  exhibit¬ 
ed  upon  the  frame,  after  the  labour  of  three 
or  four  hours  exhausted  in  the  process  of  Re¬ 
covery.  The  Practitioner  is  here  not  sum¬ 
moned  to  examine ,  but  to  act ,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,with  the  utmost  vigour  and  perse¬ 
verance.  In  such  a  case,  the  idea  of  examin¬ 
ing  would  be,  of  all  conceptions,  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  The  Artist  has  nothing  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  nothing  to  decide.  The  Patient,  t# 
whom  he  is  called,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Dead  in  appearance,  and  in  fact;  that  is,  the 

Patient 
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Patient  would  remain  as  he  is — Dead ,  and 
would  in  due  time  be  buried, unless  the  Prac¬ 
titioner  exerted  his  Art,  and  became  success¬ 
ful  in  his  efforts.  We  may  distinctly  and  de#- 
eidediy  affirm,  that  in  no  other  sense*  can  a> 
Patient,  in  such  a  state,be  said  not  to  be  Dead 9 
except  in  the  Theory  and  in  the  Hopes  of  the 
Artist.  Let  us  now  see,  how  the  Humane  So¬ 
cieties  reason  from  their  own  experiments* 
and  what  advice  they  give  us  in  cases  of  Na~ 
tural  Death  of  a  less  decided  and  desperate 
kind. 

In  these  cases,  which  are  so  mild  in  com¬ 
parison  to  that  of  Drowning,  as  to  bear  only 
a  close  affinity  to  Death,  they  do  not  exhort 
us,  as  they  did  under  more  desperate  circum¬ 
stances,  to  send  without  delay  for  the  Medical 
Artist,  in  order  to  employ  the  resources  of  his 
Art  with  unremitted  diligence  and  perseve¬ 
rance,  as  the  most  indispensable  and  boun- 
%  *■ 

den  duty;  but  they  feebly  observe,  that  it 
would  be  more  humane  in  future, that  is,  after 
such  brilliant  and  successful  experiments, 
which  they  themselves  have  exhibited  of 
raising  the  Dead  to  Life,  in  the  most  decided 
and  unequivocal  cases  of  Death,  it  would 
more  humane,*'* ay  they,  in  future  on  thr 
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«  first  suspension  of  vitality,,  to  consult  the 
“  Family  Practitioner,  as  the  immediate  suc- 
“  cours  of  the  Medical  Art  would  often  be  pro- 
45  ductive  of  the  return  of  Life/'  Here  no  stre¬ 
nuous  action  is  recommended,  as  an  indispen¬ 
sable  duty, but  we  are  advised  to  consult  an  Ar¬ 
tistes  a  matter  of  humanity.  By  another  Soci¬ 
ety  it  is  recommended  to  us, in  certain  cases, to 
4<rhaye  bodies  upon  the  first  disappearance*  of 
“  the  si^os  of  Life,  examined  by  some  Artist,. 

before  they  are  inclosed  in  the  Coffin.’* 

Now7  to  what  purpose  is  this  consullatiqfi% 
and  examination ,  and  what  mode  of » 

proceeding  is  regulated  by  this  examination  ? 
It  is  plainly  understood  here,  that  the  exa¬ 
mination,  which  takes  place,  is  to  determine 

*  % 

upon  some  point,  which  can  be  only  this, 
whether  the  signs  of  Death  are  equivocal,  or 
unequivocal;  and  that  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
annexed  to  the  decision  on  this  examination, 
is  either  to  do  something,  if  they  are  equivo¬ 
cal,  or  do  nothing,  if  they  are  unequivocal. 
And  this  is  the  inference,  which  the  Humane 
Societies  draw  from  their  own  discoveries 
in  the  case  of  Drowning,  by  which  it  is  proved 
and  proclaimed,  that  any  examination  about 
the -Signs  of  Death,  is  altogether-  idle  and  ridu 
h  eidous 
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culous — that  no  judgment  whatever,  can  be 
formed  of  absolute  and  irremediable  Death, 
however  unequivocal  and  decided  these  Signs 
may  be,  as  they  relate  to  the  total  absence  of 
apparent  motion  and  sensation;  and  that 
nothing  can  determine  such  a  question,  but 
absolute  experiments  on  the  body,  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time .  I  must  again 
repeat,  that  tho’  the  Humane  Societies  agree 
with  me  fully  on  this  subject,  by  asserting, 
as  all  would  imagine,  and  in  fact  as  they  do 
assert,  that  cases  of  Natural  Death ,  under 
various  circumstances,  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  Art ;  yet  when  we  examine  the  result  of 
their  argument,  we  might  suppose,  that  they 
had  made  an  opposite  assertion;  and  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  find,  that  they  sometimes  use  ex¬ 
pressions,  which  conduct  us  to  that  point. 
When  they  come  to  their  conclusion,  if  we 
may  judge  of  it  by  their  practice,  and  by 
certain  modes  of  speaking  on  the  subject,  they 
appear  to  be  totally  unconscious,  that  any 
case  of  Natural  Death  comes  at  all  within  the 
sphere  of  Art ;  as  they  understand  the 
sense  of  the  word  Death, in  the  case  of  Drown¬ 
ing,  and  as  they  practise  their  Art  in  that 
peculiar  case. 


The 
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The  Death,  about  which  they  talk,  in  ex¬ 
amples  of  Natural  Death,is  what  they  some¬ 
times  call  Apparent  Death;  by  which  they 
here  mean  the  species  of  Death,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  ignorant,  to  be  Death ,  but  which 
the  skilful  Practitioner  would  discover  to  be 
in  fact  a  state  of  Life,  and  which  he  might 
be  able  to  restore  to  the  full  signs  of  Life  by 
some  slight  applications  of  care  or  medicine, 

which  bear  no  relation  whatever, either  in  in- 

* 

tensity  or  duration,  to  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess, applied  in  the  case  of  Drowning.  As  the 
means  for  recovery  in  these  two  states  ofDeath 
bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other;  so  neither 
are  the  two  states  of  Death  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  kind. — In  the  case  of  Drowning, 
Arts  are  applied,  when  the  Death  is  acknow  ¬ 
ledged  by  all,  to  bear  the  full,  genuine  signs 
of  real  absolute  Death — cold,  rigid  Death, 
under  the  total  absence  of  apparent  motion 
and  sensation.  When  the  Humane  Societies 

•  '  *  '  1  i 

call  this  apparent  Death,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  they  refer  not  to  signs,  but  to  consequen¬ 
ces,  and  they  mean  the  Death ,  which  may 
possibly  be  converted  by  the  means  of  Art  into 
Life,  and  under  the  hopes,  or  in  the  event  of 
such  a  consequence,  the  Death  may  be  called 
apparent  only.  Now  though,  as  I  have  before 
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observed  (  pages  295-6  )  the  Humane  Socie¬ 
ties  derive  their  materials  of  observation  from 
the  species  of  Death,  exhibited  by  Drown¬ 
ing,  and  from  their  success  in  recoveries 
from  this  state  ;  and  tho’  they  are  only  au¬ 
thorised  to  talk  about  Cases  of  Natural  Death 
and  the  probable  success  of  Art  in  these 
cases,  from  the  case  of  Drowning ;  yet  in 
speaking  of  Natural  Death,  they  never  do  re¬ 
fer  to  a  state  of  Death,  like  that  exhibited 
from  Drowning: — that  is,  they  never  refer 
to  cold — rigid  Death,  with  all  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  signs  of  real  incipient  Death,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  imagine,  that  such  a  case 
comes  within  the  Sphere  of  Art.  But  what¬ 
ever  they  may  say,  or  think,  or  mean,  it  is 
certain,  I  believe,  that  in  no  single  instance, 
has  such  a  case  of  Natural  Death  ever  been 
submitted  by  the  Humane  Societies,  or  by 
any  other  person,  to  those  strenuous  applica¬ 
tions  of  Art,  which  are  adopted  in  Drowning, 
thro’  the  space  sometimes  of  three  four  or 
five  hours.  Thus  all  cases  of  Natural  Death, I 
mu£t  again  and  again  repeat,  remain  at  this 
moment,  just  as  they  were  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  wholly  excluded  from  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  Art.  , 
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All  this  is  still  more  and  more  marvellous, 
when  we  see  the  plain — direct  and  full  assert¬ 
ion,  which  some  have  made,  respecting  cases! 
of  Natural  Death,  and  which  the  Humane 
Socipties  have  themselves  proclaimed  in  their 
appeal  to  the  Public.  In  one  part  of  their* 
Reports  the  following  passage  occurs - 

Monsieur  Tbieurey,  Doctor  Regent  of  the 
'*  Faculty  at  Paris,  in  a  work  lately  pub- 
“  lished,  is  of  opinion,  that  ei  one  third,  or 
Si  perhaps  half  of  those,  who  die  in  their  beds, 
“are  not  actually  dead,  when  they  are  buried. 
“  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  so  great  a 
“number  would  be  restored  to  life.  In  the 
“  intermediate  state,  which  reaches  from  the 
“  instant  of  apparent  death  to  that  of  total 
“extinction  of  life,  the  body  is  not  insensible 
“  to  the  treatment  it  receives,  thov  unable  to 
“  give  any  signs  of  sensibility.  (  Reports  of 
the  Humane  Society,  p.483. )  In  another  place 
they  produce  a  most  strong  assertion  indeed, 
made  by  Baron  de  Hupsch ,  who  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  ie  of  one  hundred  persons  appa- 
“  rently  dead  and  precipitately  interred,  Ten 
“  of  them  at  least  may  be  restored  to  life, their 
“  friends  and  their  Country (  Ibid.  p.  483.J 

If  the  Humane  Societies  had  drawn  that 

conclusion 
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cod  elusion  and  instituted  that  practice,  to 
the  establishment  of  which  all  their  ideas  and 
labours,  as  we  might  have  imagined,  would 
have  directly  and  inevitably  conducted  the 
understanding,  our  opinions  respecting  Na¬ 
tural,  Death  might  at  this  moment  have  been 
altogether  remote  from  our  present  concep¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  and  a  new  world  of 
wonders  in  the  Art  of  raising  the  Dead  might 
be  now  passing  before  our  view.  If  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Societies  had  applied  the  same  methods 
in  various  cases  of  Natural  Death ,  which 
they  have  adopted  in  the  case  of  Drowning, 
and  if  they  had  obtained  a  similar  success  in 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  Art,  the  gloom  of 
the  bed  of  Death,  would  be  brightened  with 
cheering  prospects,  and  would  have  become 
the  bed  of  Restoration,  and  the  scene  of  hope. 
How  often  would  the  Mimic  Pageant  of 
Death,  have  been  driven  back  to  his  due  sta¬ 
tion — that  fearful  Spectre,  which  now  scares 
all  our  senses, raid  confounds  all  our  faculties, 
which  stalks  with  hurried  steps  about  the 
world,  subduing  us  by  the  terrors  of  his 
form,  as  if  he  were  the  mighty  Despot,  the 
grim  Tyrant  himself,  armed  with  all  the  pow  ¬ 
ers  of  dire  and  inevitable  necessity. 
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It  is  oftentimes  most  difficult  to  disentail- 

\ 

gle  the  perversion  of  ideas,  by  which  we  have 
been  led  to  conclusions  either  wholly  abhor¬ 
rent  from  the  truth,  or  not  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  object,  to  which  they  refer.  Un¬ 
der  one  mode  of  conceiving’  the  matter  we 
might  have  expected^  that  various  examples 
of  Natural  Death,  would  have  supplied  the 
first  idea  of  introducing  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  the  Artist  would  next  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cases  of  Violent  or  Sudden  Death , 
as  to  more  difficult  and  hopeless  examples. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  discover,  whence  ail  this 
misconception  has  arisen,  and  how  our  opini¬ 
ons  would  probably  have  proceeded  without 
such  a  delusion.  This,  I  think,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  certain,  that  the  mind  has  not  view-  , 
cd  cases  of  Violent  Death,  as  examples,  which 
would  more  probably  yield  to  the  resources 
of  Art,  than  those  of  Natural  Death ,  from  the 
real  state  of  the  matter — or  from  the  actual 
appearance  of  Death,  exhibited  in  both  these 
kinds.  If  the  mind  had  directed  its  attention 
to  this  point,  that  is,  to  the  actual  state  or 
appearance  of  the  two  cases  of  Death,  about 
which  it  wras  to  reason,  it  would  assuredly 
have  considered  the  state  of  Violent  Death  as 
the  more  hopeless  case;  since  Violence  im¬ 
plies 
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plies  injury  and  distortion,  and  we  know, 
that  in  some  modes  of  Violent  Death,  distort¬ 
ion  is  exhibited  under  its  most  ghastly 
form.  On  the  contrary  we  know,  that  in 
many  examples  of  Natural  Death,  especially 
in  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  countenance 
assumes  the  most  placid  and  even  lovely  form, 
as  if  in  a  sound  and  natural  sleep.  That  our 
decision  is  not  derived  from  the  actual  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  object,  is  likewise  manifest  from 
this  consideration,  that  if  the  two  forms  of 
Death,  under  the  two  circumstances  of  Vio¬ 
lent  and  Natural  Death ,  were  to  be  presented 
to  our  view,  without  any  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  mode,  by  which  Death  was  produ¬ 
ced,  we  certainly  should  not  decide  from 
such  a  view,  that  the  state  of  Violent  Death 
afforded  a  more  curable  case  for  the  resources 
of  Art,  than  the  case  of  Natural  Death,  and 
still  less  should  we  conclude,  that  the  former 
was  altogether  adapted  to  the  applications  of 
Art, and  that  the  latter  was  altogether  exclud¬ 
ed  from  its  sphere. 

Let  us  ask  then,  From  what  source  is 
this  conclusion  derived.  As  it  is  not  formed 
from  the  external  appearance,  so  neither  is  it 
taken  from  any  internal  and  invisible  process, 

which 
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which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  within  the 
frame.  The  Sages  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
have  never  pretended  to  decide  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  Death,  which  certainly  do,  or  do 
not,  produce  irreparable,  organical  injury  to 
-the  frame,  much  less  have  they  decided,  that 
this  irreparable  injury, is  not  always  attached 
to  Violent  Death,  but  is  always  an  attend¬ 
ant  upon  Natural  Death.  Thus  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  considers  Violent  Death  to  be  the 
object  of  Art,  and  Natural  Death  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sphere  of  Art,  is  not  drawn 
from  the  real  state  of  the  case,  either  as  to 
any  external  visible  appearance,  or  to  any 
supposed  internal  invisible  process. 

Whence  then,  I  again  ask,  is  this  conclusion 
derived?  It  is  not, as  we  have  seen, formed  from 
any  deduction  of  Science  or  ofgood  sense, since 
it  is  derived  from  nothing,  which  refers  in  any 
way  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. — It  must 
have  arisen  therefore  from  certain  delusive 
impressions,  belonging  to  some  loose  popular 
conceptions,  misleading  the  understanding, 
and  which,  as  they  are  not  founded  on  any 
thing  attached  to  the  objects  proposed, may  be 
either  wholly  abhorrent  from  truth, or  if  they 
should  be  at  all  true,  are  allied  to  it  only  by 

accident. 
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accident.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  false  conclusion;  but  whether 
I  am  fortunate  in  this  respect,  or  whether 
the  false  reasoning  is  or  is  not  abhorrent  from 
the  truth;  I  have  proved  by  an  Argument, 
which  to  my  understanding  appears  to  be 
altogether  invincible,  that  there  is  no  just 
grounds  whatever,  for  any  conclusion  of 
that  kind. 

The  confusion  of  our  ideas  in  this  matter 
has  arisen  from  associations  unduly  formed 
and  from  language  imperfectly  understood. 
On  the  first  view  of  the  question  we  might 
suppose,  that  in  a  Violent  Death,  as  it  is  cal¬ 
led,  the  very  term  Violent  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  us  with  terror,  and  would  have  led 
us  to  consider  this  species  of  Death, as  attend¬ 
ed  with  some  fatal  injury.  This  assuredly 
would  have  been  the  turn  of  our  ideas,  if 
other  impressions  had  not  seized  upon  our 
minds.  The  notions  of  Sudden  and  Violent 
Death  are  entangled  with  each  other,  and  in 
the  idea  of  Sudden  Death,  however  Violent 
it  may  be,  the  first  and  great  impression  on 
our  mind,  is  the  surprise  at  the  Sudden  and 
unexpected  mode,  in  which  Death  happens, 
unlike  in  name,  appearance  and  circum¬ 
stances 
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stances  to  that  Death,  which  we  call  Natu¬ 
ral  or  which  comes  of  itself — from  Natitfe  or 
according  to  the  course  of  Nature,  as  we  ex¬ 
press  it,  preceded  by  some  forewarning  Di¬ 
sorder. 

We  are  not  so  much  struck  with  the  idea  of 
an  hopeless  case,  from  the  violence  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  but  we  are  rather  amazed  at  ®the  ex¬ 
traordinary  exhibition  of  a  Sudden  change, 
from  a  state  of  Life,  with  all  the  powers  of 
motion  and  capacity  in  their  highest  vigour, 
to  that  of  an  inanimate  and  senseless  form. 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  believe,  that 
a  being*,  who  but  a  few  moments  before  was 
instinct  with  Life,  and  bore  his  part  in  the 
world  about  him,  should  have  at  once  so  sud¬ 
denly  lost  all  the  interest  in  the  scene  around 
him,  and  be  no  longer  connected  with  the  va¬ 
rious  objects,  passions,  and  feelings, in  which, 
but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  before,  he  was  so 
busily  engaged. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  believe 
that  any  thing  so  sudden,  can  be  real  Death .  It 
is  not,  as  we  see,acording  to  the  usual  course 
of  Nature,  and  we  conceive  therefore,  that  it 
is  something  contrary  to  the  course  of  Nature, 

or 
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©r  Unnatural  as  we  might  call  it,  and  when 
we  have  proceeded  so  far,  we  imagine  that 
this  Unnatural  Deaths ot  slampt  or  confirmed 
by  the  usual  authentic  Natural  seal  of  Death, 
may  be  counteracted  by  the  devices  of  Art. 
This,  I  doubt  not,  is  one  of  the  modes,  by 
which  the  mind  has  arrived  at  the  idea  of  con¬ 
sidering  this  species  of  Death,  as  falling  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  Remedy. 

Under  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  it  is^ 
that  Death ,  preceded  by  a  Disorder ,  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  species  of  Death,  which  is  inevi¬ 
table  and  not  to  be  counteracted  by  Art. 
When  an  event,  which  at  some  time  or  other 
is  inevitable,  has  commonly  been  connected 
with  Disorder ,  we  conclude,  when  Death  is 
preceded  by  a  Disorder,  that  the  inevitable 
Death  is  arrived,  and  therefore  that  all  Art  is 
vain.  We  conclude  likewise,  that  the  Disor¬ 
der,  which  precedes  Death,  is  a  fatal  Disor¬ 
der,  causing  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
frame.  Our  practice  then,  proceeds  upon  this 
Logic.  4  Death  is  some  time  or  other  inevi- 
4  table  :  Death  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
4  Disorder :  Ergo,  Death,  which  sometime 
4  must  happen,  and  is  then  commonly  prece- 
#  ded  by  a  Disorder,  is  always  inevitable, 

U  in  when 
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‘  when  preceded  by  a  Disorder /  On  this  pre¬ 
cious  piece  of  Logic,  in  which  the  conclusion 
hears  no  relation  to  the  premises,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  ages  to  the  present  moment,  is 
founded  thro’  every  region  of  the  globe. 

But  the  illuminated  portion  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  our  own  times,  having  discovered 
most  fully,  a  new  fact, which  should  have  cor¬ 
rected  the  old  Logic,  are  not  contented  with 
the  ancient  absurdity,  without  connecting  it 
with  a  truism,  and  drawing  from  the  whole, 
a  conclusion  still  more  monstrous.  The 
practice  of  the  present  age,  is  founded  on  th# 
follow  ing  piece  of  Logic, which  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  the  Philosophers  themselves,  who  make 
experiments,  and  draw  conclusions,  thus  to 
enunciate:  ‘Death  preceded  by  Disorder  is 

*  inevitable;  as  we  affirm,  and  as  all  people 
4  at  all  times  have  affirmed,  though  neither 

*  we,  nor  they,  ever  made  a  single  experiment 
'  on  the  matter: — Death,  not  preceded  by 

*  Disorder,  but  being  Sudden  and  Violent, 

*  is  not  always  inevitable;  a  fact  before  un- 
‘known,  but  which  we  have  proved  from  ex- 

*  periments,  under  circumstances  where  the 

*  signs  of  Death  from  Disorder  and  Accident 
c  are  the  same.  In  other  words,  we  sav  that 

Death 
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‘  Death  from  Disorder,  is  always  inevitable, 

*  and  Death  from  Accident, is  not  always  ine- 
4  vitable;  thus  maintaining'  with  all  former 

•  ages,  the  first  position,  without  making  ex- 
4  perimentson  that  case,  thof  we  have  learnt 
'the  necessity  of  so  doing,  and  even  in  appa- 
c  rent  opposition  to  the  experiments  already 
4  made,  which  prove  that  the  signs  in  both 
4  cases  are  the  same/  ! 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  observe  the  same  confusion  of  ideas. 
When  we  talk  of  a  Natural  Death,  and  when 
w e  say,  a  Natural  Death  is  inevitable;  we 
shall  find  by  examining  our  own  meaning, 
that  the  proposition,  which  we  now  tole¬ 
rate,  will  shock  us  as  a  piece  of  arrant  bab¬ 
ble,  when  we  annex  precise  ideas  to  a  sen¬ 
tence;  which  appears  so  pregnant  in  its 
import.  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  term  Natural, 
has  given  the  following  senses  of  the  word, 
which  can  alone  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  its  use  in  the  preceding  proposition;  tho 
perhaps  we  shall  think,  that  he  has  omitted 
to  give  the  original  and  genuine  sense : 
f  Natural .  Produced  or  effected  by  Nature, not 
‘artificial. — Bestowed  by  Nature,  not  acqui- 
4  red*-— Following  the  stated  course  of  things. 

Opposed 
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— f  Opposed  to  Violent ,  as  a  Natural  Death. 
Dr.  Johnson  may  he  said,  not  to  have  noticed 
here,  the  sense  of  Conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  or  to  a  Natural  process,  as  applied 
'without  any  reference  to  an  opposite  idea.  In 
the  sense  of  ‘  Following  the  stated  course  of 
*  Nature we  pass  into  the  idea  of  something’ 
inevitable ,  and  this  idea  is  particularly  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  phrases  relating  to  this  very  sub¬ 
ject,  as  when  we  say,  f  All  must  die  according 
'  to  the  stated  course  of  Nature. — Death  is  iW- 
r  tural,  or  belongs  to  the  Nature  of  Man.  * 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  explanation 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  such  are  the  ideas  annexed 
to  the  word. 

Let  us  now  utter  the  proposition  under  the 
first  sense.  *  A  Natural  Death  is  inevitable, 
*or  a  Death  produced  by  Nature, or  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  Laws  of  Nature  is  inevitable5?  Now 
as  every  species  of  Death  must  happen  confor¬ 
mably  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  established 
in  the  animal  System,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  arrive,  our  proposition  may  then  be  ex¬ 
pressed  thus  f  A  Natural  Death,  a  Death  pro¬ 
duced  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  that 
is,  every  species  of  Death  is  inevitable.  In 
this  Proposition,  we  utter  a  palpable  and  ac¬ 
knowledged 
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knowledged  falsehood  ;  as  it  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  agreed,  that  every  species  of  Death  is 
not  inevitable,  as  the  Death  from  drowning 
&c.  which  is  sometimes  cured  and  converted 
into  Life.  If  we  again  enunciate  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  ANatural  Death  is  inevitable,  and  annex 
to  the  word  Natural ,  the  idea  of  something 
which  will  certainly  or  inevitably  happen  in 
the  course  of  Nature ,  we  utter  a  tautology  ; 
as  in  fact  we  say,  4  inevitable  Death  is  ine- 
*  vitable/  Thus  if  we  adopt  the  proposition 
with  distinct  meanings,  annexed  to  the  word 
Natural ,  we  utter  either  a  falsehood  or  a  tau¬ 
tology,  and  if  we  choose  to  combine  the  two 
meanings,  we  utter  at  the  same  breath,  both 
a  falsehood  and  a  tautology. 

This  proposition  is  universal,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  as  it  relates  to  the  confusion 
of  ideas  infixed  on  the  mind  of  Man,  through 
every  people  in  every  diversity  of  speech. 
All  men  in  all  Languages  utter  the  same  sen¬ 
timent.  ‘That  Death  is  inevitable — that  Man 
f  by  Nature,  by  the  course  of  Nature— by  the 
‘  lot  of  Mortals, &c.  &c.  is  destined  to  die  &c.* 
and  by  these  sentiments  they  alike  con¬ 
found  the  apparent  or  possible  Death,  which 
happens  from  any  cau§e,  or  at  any  time,  with 

the 
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the  inevitable  Death,  which  uiuisfc  finally  hap¬ 
pen  at  some  time.  We  may  safely,  L  think, 
conjecture,  that  all  forms  of  Language  would 
often  lead  their  speakers  into  the  same  tau¬ 
tology,  which  is  familiar  to  us,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  fall  into  the  same  falsehood,  whenever 
they  utter  the  proposition,that  Death  is  a]  ways 
inevitable,as  every  nation  must  have  been  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  recovery  to  Life  under  the  Signs  of 
Death,  in  the  person  of  a  fainting  Warrior, 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  a  blow  in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  battle. — Such  then  is  the  proposition, 
universal,  as  we  see,  in  its  extent  and  de¬ 
lusion;  on  the  faith  of  which  the  most  import-, 
ant  question  relating  to  Man  is  decided,  and 
on  the  authority  of  which  he  is  consigned  to 
his  grave,  thro*  ail  the  regions  of  our  globe. 

The  foregoing  observations,  if  I  do  not 
altogether  deceive  my  understanding,  de¬ 
monstrate  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  equal  to  a 
Mathematical  proof,  that  all  our  conceptions 
on  this  subject, are  most  gross  and  absurd.  It 
is  our  duty  therefore  to  abandon  this  mode 
of  considering  the  question,  and  to  admit 
other  views  leading  to  other  conclusions, 
which  invite  us  to  a  new  series  of  experi¬ 
ment,  for  the  elucidation  of  a  theme*  so  in¬ 
volved 
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volved  in  darkness  and  misconception.  It 
would  perhaps  be  too  minute,  to  urge  lesser 
points,  by  which  the  mind  has  been  drawn 
into  error  in  its  consideration  of  this  subject. 
The  very  terms.  Accident — Violent — Sudden 
and  Disorder ,  may  mislead  us,  if  we  are  not 
cautious  in  their  adoption. 


As  every  species  of  Death  is  Natural ,  or 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  so  I  surely 
need  not  observe,  that  every  Death 
is  an  Accident ,  or  something  which  befalls 
or  happens  to  us.  If  we  annex  to  the  word, 
the  idea  of  an  Unforeseen  or  Sudden  event, 
this  only  relates  to  the  circumstance,  preced¬ 
ing  the  Death,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  Death  itself.  If  we  annex  to  it 
the  sense  of  something  Violent ,  this  certainly 
may  have  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Death 
produced,  but  this  should  lead  us  to  consider 
the  Death  of  Accident ,  as  a  more  hopeless 
and  not  as  a  more  favourable  case. — This  is 
true  likewise  of  the  expression  Violent ,  and 
in  proportion  as  we  conceive  the  act  to  be 
more  Violent,  we  heighten  the  image  of  its 
fatality.  Under  one  point  of  view  however, 
every  Death  is  equally  Violent ,  which  is  po¬ 
tent  enough  to  effect  the  same  purpose  of 
stopping  the  functions  of  Life.  We 
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'  We  must  observe,  moreover, that  every  spe* 
cies  of  Death  is  a  Disorder  likewise  ;  if  by 
Disorder  we  mean  a  derangement  of  the  Sys- 
tem,disturbing  its  healthy  state, in  various  de¬ 
grees  of  force,  from  the  slighest  change  to  the 
condition  of  Death.  The  Disorder  may  be 
Sudden  in  the  sense  of  Unforeseen,  but  this  re¬ 
lates  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  Death  produ¬ 
ced,  and  with  respect  to  its  Violence  and  its 
Sudden  effects,or  the  Shortness  of  its  operation; 

these  circumstances  mav  likewise  not  relate 

* 

to  the  nature  of  the  case;  tho*  under  the  first 
view,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
shortness  o f  time, in  which  the  Disorder, effect¬ 
ed  its  purpose  of  Death,  denoted  the  Violence 
and  irremediable  injury  of  its  action.  Under 
these  definitions  and  conceptions,  let  us  sec 
again  the  proposition,  which  in  our  practice 
is  so  universally  maintained,  ‘Every  Disorder 

*  produces  irremediable  Death,  except  the 

*  Disorder,  which  is  Violent,  that  is,  which 
‘produces  Death  in  an  instant!’ — Thus  it  is* 
that  we  estimate  the  curable  state  of  a  Disor* 
der,  by  its  power  of  producing  the  great¬ 
est  possible  injury,  in  the  least  possible  time . 

It  is  most  marvellous,  that  the  mind 
amidst  all  its  hallucinations  and  mis-concep- 

tions 
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lions,  did  not  sometimes  wander  into  a  track, 
which  would  have  conducted  us  to  a  train  oi 
ideas  altogether  remote  from  that,  in  which 
it  is  entangled.  It  might  have  been  supposed, 
that  even  under  loos?,  and  popular  views  of 
the  subject,  a  Violent  and  Sudden  Death 
would  have  impressed  us  with  the  idea,  that 
so  powerful  an  effect  could  not  have  been 
produced  on  the  frame,  in  the  midst  of  its 
vigour,  when  all  its  powers  were  in  full  force 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  any  evil ;  unless  a 
great  or  an  irreparable  injury  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  parts  of  the  system  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  functions  of  Life.  In  cases  of 
what  we  call  Natural  Death ,  we  might  con¬ 
ceive,  that  our  hopes,  rather  than  our  fears 
would  have  been  excited,  unless  the  Disor¬ 
der,  by  which  Natural  Death  was  produced, 
had  been  combined  with  the  decays  of  age. 
or  had  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  ;  w  hen  we  might  conclude  perhaps* 
that  an  equal  injury  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  frame  by  these  causes,  as  in  the  former 
ease  bv  the  sudden  violence  of  the  attack.  In 
such  Disorders  we  might  well  expect  to  And 
cases,  in  which  Animation  would  be  wea¬ 
kened  or  suspended  ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude,  that  in  every  case  this  weak- 

V  v 
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ness  of  Suspended  Animation,,  necessarily 
implied  a  total  annihilation  of  the  Vita! 
Principle. 

We  might  naturally  have  expected  to  see 
the  Vital  action,  at  a  certain  period,  weaken¬ 
ed  and  depressed  to  the  lowest  point — the 
point  of  Suspended  Animation ,  when  we  had 
seen,  during  the  course  of  the  Disorder,  the 
various  stages  of  this  weakness  and  depress¬ 
ion;  accompanied  by  roused  or  resuscitated 
energies  of  the  frame,  from  the  efforts  of  un¬ 
assisted  Nature,  or  by  the  resources  of  Art. 
It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  after  view¬ 
ing  these  stages  of  the  Disorder  in  debility 

and  recovery*  we  should  have  been  able  to 
«/  * 

proceed  a  single  step  further  in  the  same 
track,  and  this  would  have  opened  before  us 
a  new  world  of  observation  in  the  secrets  of 
Nature. 

We  might  then  have  considered  what  is 
called  Natural  Death,  or  the  extreme  debili¬ 
ty  of  Suspended  Animation,  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Nature  established  in  the  System,  as 
a  Natural  stage  of  the  Disorder  only,  in  which 
the  frame  had  sunk  under  a  greater  degree  of 
weakness,  and  was  unable  to  recover  itself  by 

its 
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its  own  powers — without  some  external  efforts 
to  second  and  assist  its  operations,  more  con¬ 
tinued  and  more  powerful  than  those,  which 
had  been  already  successfully  exhibited. 
Surely  an  appearance  like  this, should  not  have 
been  the  signal  for  us  to  abandon  our  patient, 
but  the  very  state,  at  which  it  would  be  most 
necessary  for  us  to  increase  all  our  exertions, 
and  to  exhibit  all  the  resources  of  our  Art, 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  zeal. 

In  such  a  case,  not  only  the  ordinary  re¬ 
medies  for  invigorating  the  System  should  be 
applied,  which  we  had  adopted  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  stages  of  debility  with  success,  but  we 
may  resort  likewise  to  the  most  bold  and 
active  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  our 
purposes,  which  before  perhaps  we  might  n©t 
have  ventured  to  apply.  There  is  now  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  :  The  evil, against  which  we  had 
endeavoured  to  guard  by  the  ordinary  resour* 
ces  of  Art,  has  already  happened  by  the  ope- 
tion  of  Nature,  and  all  hopes  are  gone,  that 
the  frame  will  ever  recover  itself  from  this 
state  by  its  own  powers — without  the  applh* 
cation  of  some  Restorative  Remedies,  which 
were  at  all  times  known  and  practised  under 
certain  forms  and  in  certain  circumstances. 

It 
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It  is  marvellous  that  this  plain  inode  of  conceit 
ving  the  matter, even  under  loose  and  popular 
views  of  the  question,  was  not  familiar  to  the 
mind,  and  that  what  is  called  Natural  Death , 
as  under  a  confusion  of  ideas.was  not  regard- 
ed  as  most  adapted  to  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  indeed  marvellous,  I  must  again 
repeat,  that  reflexions,  so  apparent,  whether 
true  or  false  in  their  proposed  object,  never 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man, 
amidst  all  his  wanderings ;  and  our  wonder 
will  surely  be  increased  in  that  period,  when 
the  purpose,  to  which  these  reflexions  are  di¬ 
rected,  has  been  actually  accomplished  with 
the  most  brilliant  success,  in  cases,  which 
might  appear  to  be  the  least  favourable  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  projected  good  ;  while  the  more 
easy,  as  it  should  seem,  and  more  promising 
cases  have  been  wholly  excluded  from  the 
sphere  and  beneflt  of  so  effective  a  process. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  detail, 
somewhat  minutely, the  various  circumstances, 
which  appear  so  unfavourable  to  the  process 
of  recovery  in  the  chief  case  of  Violent  Death, 
Drowning ,  where  the  success  has  been  so 
<rreat  ;  and  to  describe  likewise  the  favoura- 

bie  circumstances,  which  seem  to  attend  ca- 

!  -  \ 
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ses  of  what  is  called  Natural  Death .  A  wri¬ 
ter  of  great  name  in  the  Annals  of  our  Hu¬ 
mane  Societies,  Mr.  Kite,  has  enumerated 
many  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
attending  the  case  of  Drowning ,  in  order  to 
shew,  why  the  attempts  at  recovery  have 
sometimes  failed ;  and  we  cannot  but  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  this  fact  illustrates,  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  the  force  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  argument.  If  success,  we  should  say, 
has  so  often  attended  cases  like  these,  in 
which  so  many  unfavourable  circumstances 
commonly  concur,  what  success  might  we 
not  expect,  in  cases  of  Natural  Death  when 
these  circumstances  do  not  exist  to  the  an- 

i 

noyance  of  our  project. 

The  various  circumstances  occurring;  whol¬ 
ly  or  in  part,  in  the  case  of  Drowning,  which 
are  hostile  to  the  functions  of  Life  and  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  process  of  recovery,  by  the 
arts  of  Resuscitation,are  the  following  : — The 
agitation  of  mind,which  must  often  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Drowned  person  before  the  acci¬ 
dent,  from  perceiving  his  approaching  fate; 
the  cold  element,  in  which  the  body  lies, 
when  the  accident  occurs,  and  in  which  it 
sometimes  remains  for  the  space  of  half  an 

hour 
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hour,  before  it  is  taken  out,  to  which  we 
must  add  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  ho- 
dy,  if  the  water  should  be  deep;— the  cold 
air,  to  which  it  is  exposed,  after  its  removal 
from  the  water,  and  especially  in  winter  or 
in  inclement  weather;  the  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment,  which  the  body  often  receives  from 
those,  who  are  present  at  the  accident,  as 
rolling  it  on  a  tub,  hanging  it  by  the  heels, 
under  the  idea, that  water  is  lodged  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  or  in  the  Lungs; — the  crowd  frequent¬ 
ly  attending  on  the  occasion,  by  which  even 
the  common  benefit  of  fresh  air  is  excluded 
from  the  sufferer ;  the  distance,  to  which 
sometimes  the  body  is  to  be  carried  ;  the  in¬ 
convenient  place,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  at 
last  conveyed ;  the  length  of  time,  which 
must  sometimes  elapse  before  the  Medical 
Practitioner,  arrives  ;  the  possible  ignorance 
of  that  Practitioner  in  the  means  of  Resusci¬ 
tation,  as  in  an  Art  so  little  practised ;  his 
want  of  dexterity  and  adroitness  in  applying 
the  Remedies,  which  he  knows;  the  unprovi¬ 
ded  state,  in  which  the  Artist  finds  himself 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  instruments, 
and  other  conveniences  important  in  the  pro¬ 
cess;  the  certain  clumsy  and  awkward  assis¬ 
tance,  which  the  Practitioner  receives  from 

the 
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the  persons  around  him  ; — their  superstitions 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject, 
which  sometimes  make  them  unwilling’  to 
apply  any  means  of  recovery  at  all;  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  engage  with  perseverance  in  the  Re- 
suscitative  process  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  hours;  the  imperfect  modern  which  they 
perform  their  work  from  this  reluctance,  and 
from  the  labour  of  the  operation,  in  persons 
not  used  to  the  action  of  rubbing ; — the  con¬ 
fusion  and  trepidation,  attendant  on  these 
events,  from  the  feelings  of  sorrow  exhibited 
by  the  Relations  of  the  Drowned,  who  often 
manifest  the  same  reluctance  to  perseverance 
in  the  attempt,  and  counteract  the  zeal  of  th© 
others,  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  despair. 

Such  are  the  circumstances,which  are  hostile 
to  the  restoration  of  Life  in  the  case  of  Drown¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  many  of  these  impediments  exist 
united,  and  more  especially,  if  reluctance  to 
persevere  and  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  com¬ 
menced  operations,  should  be  manifested,  the 
case  would  become  singularly  hostile  to  the 
powers  of  Remedy,  and  most  unpropitious  to 
any  prospects  of  success.  I  am  struck  with 
wonder, when  I  reflect  on  these  impediments, 

that 
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that  so  many  examples  of  success  have  oc¬ 
curred  under  such  difficulties. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  a  case 
of  what  is  called  Natural  Death ,  and  trace 
out  the  favourable  circumstances,  which  will 
attend  the  process  in  such  a  case,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those,  which  are  attached  to  the 
accident  of  Browning.  In  making  this  com¬ 
parison,  we  must  suppose  the  subjects,  on 
which  the  process  is  to  be  performed,  to  be 
in  a  similar  condition  with  respect  to  age,  &c. 
and  we  must  suppose  the  Disorder,  not  to  be 
of  that  nature,  as  to  have  operated  by  its 
long'  continuance,  in  producing  irreparable 
organical  injury  to  the  frame.  When 
the  Resuscitative  Process  has  been  once  esta¬ 
blished,  every  thing  is  in  readiness  to  be 
applied  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  Natural 
Death,  The  Operator,  who  has  attended  the 
Patient  during  the  preceding  illness,  is  at 
hand,  and  all  his  apparatus  is  in,  a  state  of 
compleatness  and  readiness.  The  place,  in 
which  the  process  is  to  be  performed,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  home  of  the  Patient,  w'here  every 
thing  is  favourable  to  the  purpose.  No  in¬ 
jury  is  done  to  the  body,  but  on  the  contrary 
every  thing  is  previously  arranged  by  the 

direction 
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direction  of  the  Artist, that  the  position  of  the 
Patient  should  be  most  commodious,  in  order 
to  prevent  injury,  and  most  adapted  to  the 
means,  which  the  Artist  is  about  to  employ. 
The  body  will  not  be  suffered  to  grow  cold, 
or  only  so  far,  as  experience  may  discover, 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  Art,  to  be  most 

_  t 

salutary  to  the  object  proposed.  Every  Me¬ 
dical  Practitioner,  from  the  familiar  exercise 
in  an  established  Art,  will  be  skilled  in  the 
application  of  his  devices,  and  he  will  more¬ 
over  bring  with  him  attendants,  who  ar© 
adroit  and  ready  in  their  services.  If  any 
Artist  should  be  particularly  skilled, he  would 
be  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
more  effective  assistance,  and  perhaps  an 
order  of  Practitioners  would  he  formed,  as 
in  some  other  branches  of  the  profession, 

solely  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  Resusci- 
•/ 

tative  Art.* 

— _ The 

*  1  have  perpetually  urged,  as  a  most  important  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  admission  of  a  new  project,,  that  no 
evil  can  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  Resuscitative 
Art.  The  great  evil  has  already  occurred,  before  the 
Art  begins  its  operation,  and  if  it  should  prove  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  it  only  leaves  the  object, on  which  it  is  exerci¬ 
sed,  precisely  as  he  was,  before  the  Art  was  applied. 
A  person  recovering  by  the  efforts  of  Nature ,  under 

W  w 
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The  chief  Disorders  which  appear  to  be 
most  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  Re - 
suscitative  Process ,  have  been  already  de¬ 
tailed  and  discussed,  in  the  preceding  part 
of  my  Work,  and  I  have  only  to  recapitulate 
under  one  view,  a  statement  of  the  principal 
topics,  which  are  there  unfolded.  In  that 
article  on  Nervous  and  Hysterical  Dis¬ 
orders,  Apoplexies,  Epilepsies ,  Stupors ,  Faint¬ 
ing  Fits ,  Trances,  the  States  of  Violent 

Agitation 

the  full  signs  of  Death,-— the  absence  of  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  and  sensation,  is  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it 
may  be  almost  considered  as  a  miraculous  event,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  event,  which  no  human  being  would 
expect  to  happen,  but  as  he  would  expect  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  Miracle.  On  this  view  of  the  matter,  whe¬ 
ther  our  devices  are  good  or  bad,  no  harm  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Thus  then  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  the 
Resuscitative  Process  may  produce  the  greatest  good, 
and  will  do  no  harm.  This  circumstance  affords  the 
strongest  argument, which  a  writer  can  produce, for  the 
recommendation  of  a  new  project.  This  argument  re¬ 
mains  always  the  same,  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  doing  something  and  doing  nothing,  in  the 
case.  If  you  do  nothing,  the  evil  remains  :  when  you 
do  something,  you  may  produce  good,  if  your  devices 
are  wise,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit. 
If  your  devices  are  not  wise,  still  there  is  no  harm 
done,  as  you  only  leave  the  person  Dead,  as  you  found 
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Agitation  and  Depression ,  feigned  and  real,  of 
Women,  Enthusiasts,  Jugglers ,  $c.  Mental 
Hallucinations,  $$c,  I  have  produced,  as  I 
trust,  some  important  matter,  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  an  enlightened  and  enqui¬ 
ring  Age.  (  Pages  149.  383.  )  We  shall  hence 
learn,  that  many  extraordinary  properties  are 
attached  to  the  frame,  connected  with  a  state 
of  Suspended  Animation,  which  are  but  little 
known,  and  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  be¬ 
fore 

him. — But  when  the  Resuscitative  Art  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  when  it  is  demanded,  that 
something  must  alwa\s  be  done,  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  doing  something,  and  doing  nothing,  will  cease, 
and  the  question  will  then  be  of  a  different  nature. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  deliberation  will  arise  on  the 
mode  of  doing  this  something,  &  we  shall  then  enquire 
not  only  about  the  good  to  be  expected  from  the  best 
Artist,  but  about  the  evil  to  be  feared  from  the  bad. 
The  unskilful  Practitioner  may  then  be  able  to  inter¬ 
cept  a  good,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
more  skillful  Artist.  1  should  indeed  rejoice  to  see  the 
day;  when  I  could  write  on  this  subject  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  principle,  and  I  should  consider,  that 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  the  matter  to 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  the  force  of  the  invincible 
argument,  which  I  now  adopt,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  question.  Do  something ,  as  you  may  produce 
good ;  and  will  net  produce  evil. 
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fore  we  can  venture  to  give  any  decided  opi¬ 
nions  on  a  question, which  Science  lias  furnish¬ 
ed  with  no  Materials  of  investigation.  The 
strange  stories,  which  abound  on  this  subject, 
will  lead  us  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  or 
belief,  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  and  I  shew, 
that  we  have  no  pretensions,  from  any  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  on  the  subject,  to  prescribe 
boundaries  to  the  period,  during  which  Ani¬ 
mal  Life  may  be  retained  within  the  frame, 
with  few,  or  no  visible  exhibitions  of  its 
existence.  If  this  should  be  true,  how 
vain  must  be  our  pretensions  to  fix  limits 
to  the  possible  powers  of  Art,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  preserve  it,while  it  exists ;  or  to  re¬ 
call  it  again  into  visible  action, by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  Rescuscitative  Process. 

Every  fact  and  every  reflection  on  the 
subject,  must  convince  us,  that  the  Female 
Frame  is  most  liable  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation  ;  as  it  is  acknowled¬ 
ged,  that  Nervous  Irritations  are  particularly 
excited  in  the  delicate  texture  of  the  Female 
System,  and  that  Hpsteric  or  Uterine  affec¬ 
tions,  both  in  their  name  and  in  their  nature, 
are  exclusively  attached  to  the  organization 
of  this  Sex  It  is  probable,  as  I  have  con¬ 
jectured 
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jectured,  that  those  frames,  which  are  so 
liable  to  fall  into  Suspended  Animation ,  from 
affections  connected  with  Nervous  sensibility, 
would  more  readily,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  obey  the  stimulus  of  the  Restorative 
Art,  (  p.  299*  )  Yet  I  cannot  help  Suggesting 
a  frightful  consideration  of  the  neglect  to 
perform  our  duty  on  occasions,  which,  as  we 
might  conceive,  would  present  an  appeal,  the 
most  touching  and  irresistible  to  the  feelings 
of  man.  The  frames,  which  have  acquired 
habits  of  alternate  excitement  and  depression, 
still  retain  those  propensities  in  a  state  of 
Suspended  Animation,  and  wait  only  for  a 
stimulus  sufficiently  powerful,  to  effect  that 
accustomary  revival,  which  Nature  is  no 
longer  able  to  perform  by  her  own  efforts. 
The  balmy  Earth  may  afford  that  assistance, 
which  we  have  so  cruelly  denied  ;  and  the 
miserable  victim  of  our  neglect,  may  experi¬ 
ence  the  revival  of  a  frame  so  susceptible  to 
impression,  amidst  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  her  own  grave. 

A  most  important  topic  for  Meditation  on 
the  tenacity  of  Life,  attached  to  a  frame  in 
a  state  of  Suspended  Animation,  will  be  af¬ 
forded  by  the  celebrated  story  of  the  ancient 

world 
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world  of  the  Female  without  respiration ,  un¬ 
der  a  strangulation  of  the  Uterus, for  the  space 
of  thirty  days,  the  period  annexed  to  Uterine 
Affections.  (  p.  156.  )  1  have  exhibited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Practitioner,  w  ho  is  able 
to  think  aiid  to  feel,  a  curious  portrait  from 
Aretseus  of  a  Female,  under  the  same  Disor¬ 
der,  lying,  as  this  writer  imagines,  in  a  state 
of  Death,  but  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  state 
of  Suspended  Animation.  (  p.  197.  )  Ano¬ 
ther  extraordinary  document  on  this  subject 
belongs  to  the  last  age,  and  appears  in  the 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Godfrey,  the  sister  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  who  lay  in  a 
Trance  for  the  space  of  a  week,under  a  Nerv¬ 
ous  affection,  apparently  dead.  (  p,  161  ) 

That  the  Art  of  Dying  can  be  acquired,  is 
manifest  from  the  story  of  ColonelTownshend, 
(  p.  180  )  a  man  of  probity  and  intelligence  ; 
and  this  extraordinary  fact  is  rendered  more 
curious,  as  it  is  recorded  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Physicians  of  his  age, Dr*  Cheyne, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  experiment.— 
The  story  of  the  French  girl  will  from  hence 
gain  credit,  who  suffered  herself,  as  it  is  said, 
to  be  carried  three  times  to  her  grave,  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  assumed  Death  and  at 

the 
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the  third  time,  did  not  restore  herself  to  life, 
till  the  bearers  were  letting  her  down  into 
her  grave.  (  p.  177.  ) 

The  Faculty  of  acute  Hearing  in  Nervous 
Disorders,  w  hen  the  Patient  appears  to  be  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  or  to  exhibit  no  signs 
of  life  whatever,  has  been  fully  unfolded, 
(  p.  200.  205.  659.  )  and  I  have  produced  a 
most  portentous  story  of  a  German  Lady, 
from  indisputable  authority,  who  heard,  all 
the  preparations  of  her  own  funeral,  and  was 
at  last  scarcely  able,  by  the  most  violent 
struggles,  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  being 
buried  alive.  (  p.  201.  )  The  gravest  of  our 
Physicians  admit  the  dreadful  possibili - 

ly  of  being  buried  in  a  state  not  destitute 
“  of  all  power  of  expressing  it (p.  314.)  and 
this  is  granted  in  works,  which  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  excite,  but  to  appease,the  alarms  of 
mankind  on  this  fearful  subject.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  Nervous  Disorders  will 
raise  in  us  the  greatest  astonishment,  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation 
have  not  been  adopted  in  cases  of  Death,  oc¬ 
curring  to  frames  under  the  dominion  of  these 
Maladies.  We  cannot  surely  but  believe, 
tjiat  many  such  cases  of  Death  must  be  ex¬ 
amples 
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amples  of  Suspended  Animation  curable  by 
Art.  These  Nervous  Disorders  do  not  seem 
to  inflict  any  organical  injury  on  the  frame, 
and  we  all  know,  that  they  often  visit  a 
person  through  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
without  appearing  to  produce  any  of  their 
evils,  when  the  violence  of  the  attack  has 
passed  over.  Epileptics,  may  be  said  to  exhi¬ 
bit  periodical  Death,  with  a  recurrence  to 
Life,  and  it  is  marvellous,  that  this  natural 
connexion  of  Life  following  Death,  by  the 
efforts  of  Nature ,  did  not  suggest  the  idea, 
that  Life  might  follow  Death  by  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  Art,  when  Nature  was  no  longer 
able  to  perform  her  accustomed  part  in  the 
revival  of  her  own  powers. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  enabled  to  see  in  a 
stronger  point  of  view  the  perverted  con¬ 
ceptions  and  practices,  which  prevail  on  this 
subject ;  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Fainting  Fit ,  into  which  Females  of  de¬ 
licate  Nerves  are  accustomed  to  fall  from  the 
slightest  causes— from  hot  rooms,— odours,ac- 
cidents, which  excite  the  passions  of  the  mind  ; 
as  of  fear,  anger,  surprise,  &c.  From  this  state 
of  Fainting ,  the  patient  commonly  recovers 
by  being  removed  from  the  hot  room  into  a 

cool#* 
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cooler  spot — by  flinging'  cold  watejNOver  the 
face— by  the  application  of  volatile  salts  to 
the  temples,  nose,  & c.  and  we  And,  that  they 
commonly  suffer  nothing  but  the  alarm  at 
the  moment,  from  the  accident  w  hich  has  oc¬ 
curred.  —In  this  case,  some  slight  efforts  are 
adopted,  belonging  to  the  Resuscitative  Art, 
and  the  patient  profits  by  their  application* 
slight  and  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be* — - 
Let  us  imagine  the  same  Female  in  the  bloom 

<D 

of  her  youth  and  even  in  the  best  state  of  her 
general  health  to  experience  a  similar  Faint¬ 
ing  Fit,  when  she  happens  to  be  attended  by 
some  affection  of  the  frame,  which  has  been 
called  a  Disorder,  and  let  us  see,  how  the 
world  has  reasoned  or  rather  acted  on  the 
occurrence  of  this  event,  and  how  they  might 
have  reasoned  under  other  view  s  of  the  ques¬ 
tion* 

♦  \ 

Among  innumerable  causes^  to  which  this 

Fainting  Fit,  so  familiar  to  the  delicate  frame 
of  the  Patient,  might  be  ascribed,  all  are 
disregarded  but  one,  and  they  pass  over 
every  thing  in  the  case,  which  is  most  ob¬ 
vious - natural  and  harmless,  while  they 

fix  their  eyes  on  that  alone,  which  is  most  por¬ 
tentous  and  fatal.  It  might  be  supposed, 

X  x  that 
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that  they  would  have  viewed  such  a  Fainting’ 
Fit  as  harmless  and  even  natural,  tho’  it  was 
exhibited  under  a  more  decided  form  ;  w  hen 
they  considered  the  increased  aptitude  to 
Fainting,  which  might  be  caused  even  by  the 
debility  of  a  slight  Disorder,  and  that  this 
aptitude  might  be  still  more  increased  by  the 
familiar  appendages,  which  usually  accom¬ 
pany  persons  said  to  have  Disorders,  as 
the  Chamber,  the  Bed,  the  low  diet  and 
perhaps  the  exhausting  devices  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  attendant  in  his  Antiphlogistic  dis¬ 
cipline.  If  we  view  these  causes  under  their 
slightest  forms,  we  shall  understand,  how 
the  Fainting  Fit ,  familiar  to  the  frame,  would 
naturally  happen,  and  that  it  would  assume 
a  more  marked  appearance,  than  it  watf  used 
to  do  in  former  times;  and  we  perceive  more¬ 
over,  that  the  event  of  a  Fainting  Fit  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  probable,  as  we  suppose  the  force 
of  these  causes  to  be  increased.  Hence  we 
should  feel  no  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  this 
Fainting  Fit, even  though  it  assumes  its  more 
decided  form;  and  if  at  all  times  this  mode 
4>f  conceiving  the  matter  would  be  admitted, 
how  should  our  alarms  be  quieted  in  these 
times,  which  have  taught  us,  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  apparent  motion  and  sensation  af- 
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fords  no  criterion  whatever  of  irremedi¬ 
able  Death.  The  only  inference,  which  we 
should  draw  from  this  appearance,  is,  that 
all  our  Arts  and  devices  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Patient  ought  to  be  applied  in  a  more 
strenuous  and  continued  manner.  If  there  be 
any  faculty  of  reason  implanted  in  us,  which 
leads  to  plain  and  obvious  views  of  a  question; 
these  surely  would  have  been  our  reflexions 
on  the  nature  of  this  occurrence.  All 
however,  which  the  world  has  ever  thought 
or  done  on  the  view  of  such  a  case,  is  whol¬ 
ly  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  terminates  in 
the  last  of  Human  oils. 

If  a  delicate  Female  falls  into  a  Fain¬ 
ting  Fit, when  a  Disorder  only  of  a  few  days 
or  even  of  a  few  hours, has  preceded  the  acci¬ 
dent,  she  has  fainted  alas !  if  she  cannot 
by  the  efforts  of  nature  effect  her  own 

recovery, - — never  to  revive  again .  She 

is  at  once  abandoned  to  her  fate  - All 

desert  her,  and  she  is  suffered  to  lie  in  this 
forlorn  condition,  without  the  least  attempt 
to  afford  the  sinking  frame  the  smallest  as¬ 
sistance  :  Not  a  breath  perhaps  of  fresh  air  is 

admitted. - r-Not  a  drop  even  of  cold  water 

is  sprinkled  on  her  face : — >No  volatile  es¬ 


sence 
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sence  is  applied:  No  reviving'  cordials  are 
exhibited. — All.  who  view  her,  as  if  moved 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  her  Medical 
Guardians  and  her  dearest  Relatives.,  agree  in 
the  same  dreadful  decision.  Among  the  in¬ 
numerable  causes,  by  which  this  event  may 
have  happened,  they  can  see  only  one — a 
deadly  Disorder,  perhaps  too  under  a  harm¬ 
less  name,  without  hope  or  remedy,  assuming 
sometimes  almost  in  a  moment,  a  strange  ma¬ 
lignity,  and  producing  on  the  frame,  a  mortal 
injury  never  to  be  repaired,but  consigning,as 
by  an  inevitable  necessity, the  object  of  its  at¬ 
tack  to  final  and  Putrefactive  Death. 

The  horror  of  this  case  requires  not  to  be 
exaggerated  by  supposing,  what  all .  allow  to 
be  possible,  that  the  victim  of  this  decision 
may  be  conscious  of  her  own  fate, and  witness 
of  her  own  condemnation  to  be  buried  alive. 
But  this  dreadful  decision  may  still  be  ar¬ 
raigned  by  representing  the  appearance  of  the 
object,  on  which  this  doom  of  Putrefactive 
Death  has  been  thus  peremptorily  passed. 
She  betrays  no  marks  of  Death ,  except  those 
which  consist  in  the  absence  of  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  and  sensation— such  signs,  which  she  had 

almost,  if  not  altogether  exhibited  on  many 

occasions 
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occasions,  when  she  has  fainted  and  recovered 
with  no  assistance.  She  is  not  merely  arrayed 
in  all  the  lovelines  of  Life — generally  indeed 
under  a  paler  form^tho’  sometimes  with  a  more 
crimson  hue  ;  but  even  in  the  eyes  of  those, 
who  have  fixed  her  doom,  she  appears  to  be 
invested  with  new  charms — as  if  beaming 
with  some  supernatural  and  beatified  beauty. 
Thus  it  is,  that  myriads  of  Human  Beings — 
the  fairest  of  God’s  works,  under  their  fairest 
forms,  are  consigned  for  ever  to  their  graves, 
pleading,  like  Angels  against  these  dire  de¬ 
cisions  of  unfeeling  or  bewildered  Man. 

Ci  O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brujtish  beasts5 

^  And  Men  have  lost  their  reason.” 
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The  application  of  the  Resuscitative  Process  in  cases 
of  Death  or  Suspended  Animation ,  in  acute 
Disorders ,  Fevers  $cc<  £?c. 

I  shall  briefly  discuss,  in  this  part  of  the 
present  Article,wli8t  relates  to  the  application 
of  the  Resuscitative  Process  in  canes  of  Death 
or  Suspended  Animation  from  “  Acute  Bis- 
orders ,  producing  great  debility, the  Conflu - 
ent  Small  Pox ,  Nervous  and  Malignant 
lc  Fevers  $c.’*  which  the  Humane  Societies 
enumerate  among  the  Diseases  likely  to  af¬ 
ford  cases,  to  which  this  Art  is  applicable. — 
I  have  already  most  fully  explained,  under 
every  point  of  view,  the  inadequate  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Humane  Societies  on  this  subject, 
and  how  they  appear  to  proclaim,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  from  their  own  experiments,  a  doc¬ 
trine,  which  in  fact  they  do  not  mean  to  pro¬ 
pose,  and  which  they  never  yet  have  been 
known  to  practise,  according  to  the  genuine 
force  and  spirit  of  those  experiments, 

I  have  before  observed,that  Fevers  are  the 
great  Agents,  by  which  the  Work!  is  devas¬ 
tated,  and  that  in  Fevers  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  success  in 

the 
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the  Resuscitative  Art.  (  p. 119.  )  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  most  encouraging  source  of 
reflexion,  and  should  excite  us  to  cultivate  an 
alliance,whicli  promises  to  be  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  repelling  our  most  potent  enemy,  in 
the  most  formidable  moment  of  attack.  It 
has  been  suggested,  (  119.  120.  &c.  )  that 
Fevers,  if  we  except  certain  cases  of  Malign 
riant  Fevers,  rendered  perhaps  destructive 
by  our  neglect,  do  not  seem  to  produce  that 
organical  injury  to  the  Frame,  by  which  it  is 
necessarily  destroyed.  Debility  should  be 
considered, as  the  great  cause,by  which  Death 
is  produced  in  Fevers,  or  that  state  of  Weak¬ 
ness,  by  which  the  Lungs  cease  to  act  and 
Respiration  is  no  longer  performed.  This  De¬ 
bility  does  not  always  arise  from  some  organ¬ 
ical  injury,  which  destroys  the  capacity  of 
the  machine  for  future  action,  but  from  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  System,  as  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  course  of  the  Disorder.  We  all 
know  indeed,  that  organical  injuries  will 
oftentimes  take  place  in  Fevers,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  like  wise, that  men  will  at  all  times  fall 
into  Putrefactive  Death  from  the  force  of 
their  malignity ;  yet  we  do  not  know,  till 
due  experiments  shall  have  been  made,  what 
case#  may  occur  unattended  by  such  organi¬ 
cal 
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cal  injuries,  which  must  necessarily  produde 
the  destruction  of  the  Vital  Principle. 

The  idea  of  an  organical  injury  should  be 
well  weighed  and  examined,  before  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  decide  positively  on  the  effect  of 
many  of  these  injuries,  as  certainly  destruct¬ 
ive  to  the  powers  of  Life.  Even  Dissections 
will  not  always  assist  us,  and  tho’  we  should 
find  violent  derangements  in  the  System,  we 
cannot  positively  determine,  whether  the  De¬ 
bility  attached  to  the  Disorder  may  not  in 
many  cases  have  been  the  cause  of  Death . 
We  know,  that  the  action  of  the  frame  will 
proceed  and  even  recover  its  former  vigour 
under  violent  derangements,  in  parts  most 
essential  to  Life,  and  we  know  likewise,  that 
the  frame  does  actually  proceed  under  those 
derangements,  which  we  detect  by  means  of 
Dissection ;  as  we  do  not  believe,  that  such 
injuries  were  at  once  accumulated  and  in¬ 
flicted  at  the  very  moment  of  Death.  Dr. 
Cullen  imagines,  that  one  of  the  eauses,  which 
operates  more  particularly  in  causing  Death 
from  Fevers,  is  "  the  violence  of  reaction, 
“which,  either  by  repeated  violent  excite- 
“  ments,  destroys  the  vital  power  itself,  or 
“  by  its  violence  destroys  the  organization  of 

the 
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the  brain  necessary  to  the  action  of  that 
“  power,  or  by  the  same  violence  destroys  the 
“  organization  of  the  parte  more  immediately 
“  necessary  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood/’ 
Another  cause  for  Death  in  Fevers,  says  the 
same  Author,  “  may  be  a  Poison ,  that  is,  a 
power  capable  of  destroying  the  vital  prin- 
“  ciple  ;  and  this  Poison  may  be  either  the 
“  miasma  or  contagion,  which  was  the  remote 
iC  cause  of  the  Fever,  or  it  may  be  a  Putrid  * 
Ci  matter  generated  in  the  course  of  the  Fever/5 
This  writer  at  last  brings  us  to  Debility  and 
the  effect  produced  on  the  Nervo us  System, 
as  the  proximate  cause  \  when  he  adds— 
rf  In  both  cases,  the  operation  of  such  a  pow- 
“  er  appears  either  as  acting  chiefly  on  the 
u  Nervous  System,  inducing  the  Symptoms  of 
debility ,  or  as  acting  upon  the  fluids  of  the 
"  body,inducing  a  Putrescent  state  in  them/’ 

(Practice  of  Physic,,  101.) 

Our  views  on  the  Nature  of  Fevers,  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  present  enquiry,  must  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Nervous  System .  The  violence 
of  reaction  or  the  disturbed  sequilibrium  i$ 
the  System  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  and  it  is  this  violence  of  reaction  in 
excitement  and  depression,  by  which,  ac- 

Y  y  cording 
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£drding  to  Dr  Cullen,  Death  is  caused  in  Fe¬ 
vers.  If  this  violence  of  Reaction,  bv  which 

■*  t 

Death  is  produced  in  Fevers,  always  inflicted 
organ i cal  injury,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that 
Death  would  generally  take  place  in  the  vio¬ 
lent  state  of  the  paroxysm,  and  not  in  the  state 
of  depression  or  debility,  which  under  one  idea 
we  may  consider  as  the  period,  when  the  Fe¬ 
ver  has  subsided  and  for  a  time  quitted  the 
frame. — Death  however  commonly  overtakes 
the  Patient  in  the  state  of  Depression,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  organical  injury  acts  with  its  greatest 
power  and  malignity  at  that  period,  but  because 
the  frame,  in  this  enfeebled  state,  is  unable  to 
struggle  with  the  derangement  of  the  System 
caused  by  the  former  violent  action  of  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  per¬ 
forming  the  business  of  respiration.  Under  our 
present  opinions  and  practices,  if  respiration 
stops  for  a  moment,  the  state,  which  we  deno¬ 
minate  Death ,  immediately  ensues  ;  and  as  no 
efforts  are  made  to  renew  the  action  of  Respi- 
ration,this  accidental  Death  terminates  in  Final 
Death ,  or  Putrefactive  Dissolution. 

It  is  in  the  excited  state  of  the  Fever,  when 
restlessness  and  want  of  Sleep  produce  Delirium, 
that  the  Fever  is  raging  with  all  its  might,  and 

it 
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it  is  in  the  state  of  Depression,  when  Sleep  oc¬ 
curs,  that  the  System  is  recruiting  its  powers. 
1  have  before  shewn,  why  a  state  of  Coma, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  device  of  the 
Vis  Medicatrix  to  repair  the  ravages,  produced 
in  the  System  by  the  Fever  in  its  violent  ac¬ 
tion,  may  terminate  in  Death,  and  thus  how 
the  greatest  good  may  be  allied  to  the  greatest 
of  evils.  (  p.  276.  )— If  in  this  state  of  Coma? 
during  which  the  Fever  has  subsided  and  the 
frame  is  recovering  from  its  attack,  the  enfee¬ 
bled  powers  should  be  no  longer  able  to  excite 
the  action  of  the  Lungs,  and  to  perform  the 
functions  of  respiration,  the  Patient  dies,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  case  no  remedy  is  applied  for  his 
relief. — In  other  stages  of  the  Malady  appro¬ 
priate  Remedies  are  applied,  according  to  the 
turn  of  the  Disorder ;  but  here  no  assistance  is 
given  to  Nature, and  if  she  is  unable  to  do  that 
by  her  own  efforts,  which  is  essential  to  life, 
the  action  of  her  system  must  cease. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  orgaA 
of  the  Lungs,  by  which  this  function  essential 
to  Life  is  performed,  lies  altogether  within  the 
reach  of  the  artist — is  swayed  by  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  familiar  of  all  the  instruments,  which 
he  uses, and  on  some  occasions  he  may  blow  up 

the 
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the  spark  of  life,  as  he  blows  up  the  embers  of 
his  fire.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
with  dogs,  from  which  it  appears,  that  when 
the  Lungs  collapse,  the  animals  die, — when 
the  Lungs  swell  out,  they  live,  and  they  again 
die  and  again  live  under  the  same  accident  and 
by  the  same  process. — On  Man,  innumerable 
experiments  have  been  made  in  some  c&ses  of 
Death,  from  which  we  know,  that  the  Lungs 
may  be  excited  into  action,  and  the  frame 
be  recalled  to  Life,  after  they  have  suffered  a 
state  of  torpor,  under  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstances, — even  when  the  body  has  lain 
in  cold  deep  water  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
Nay  the  Lungs,  which  have  never  learnt  to 
breathe,  and  which  manifest  no  sign  of  learning 
this  faculty,  have  often  received  their  impulse 
from  the  breath  of  the  Artist,  and  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  perform  afterwards,all  the  functions  ap* 
pointed  to  this  organ,thro"  the  period  of  a  long 
and  a  vigorous  Life. 

In  speaking  on  the  state  of  Coma,  1  have 
before  warned  the  Practitioner  (  p.  284 )  who 
possesses  no  Arts,or  is  unwilling  to  practise  any 
Arts,  by  which  Suspended  Respiration  can 
be  recalled,  to  rouse  his  Patient,  sunk  into  a 
Comatose  state^  when  he  perceives  the  debili- 
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ty  proceeding  so  far,  as  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  Sleeper,  by  the  probable  occurrence  of 
the  lungs  ceasing  to  act.  It  should  seem,  as  if 
on  some  occasions  even  a  slight  stimulus  would 
be  sufficient  to  rouse  the  Patient,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  for  a  time  this  accident  of  Suspended  Res¬ 
piration.  It  is  said, that  an  ancient  Philosopher 
who  conceived  himself  to  be  dying,  being  de¬ 
sirous  to  retain  his  life  during  the  celebration 
ofacertain  festival,  ordered  himself  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  a  Bake-house,  for  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
haling  the  fumes  of  the  warm  Bread,  and  that 
by  means  of  this  stimulus,  or  rather  perhaps 
by  the  stimulus  ol  his  own  mind,  he  survived 
the  period  of  the  festival.  Mental  exertions  on 
this  occasion  will  perform  wonders,  and  may 
either  delay  the  inevitable  moment  for  a  short 
time,  or  may  altogether  remove  it  to  a  very  dis¬ 
tant  day,  just  as  if  no  danger  of  its  suspension 
had  occurred. 

A  writer  of  celebrity,  Struve ,  has  afforded 
some  curious  observations  on  the  weakened 
state  of  the  Frame,  in  a  work  entitled  Asthena- 
logy ,  or  the  Art  of  preserving  Feeble  Life,  and 
of  supporting  the  Constitution  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  incurable  Disorders.  “  We  know.  ’* 
as  he  observes,  “from  a  variety  of  experiments, 

that 
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(i  that  even  in  the  utmost  Asthenia,  the  vital 
tc  principle  can  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
"  body,  when  excited  by  powerful  stimulants.’* 
The  stimulants,  which  he  calls  Powerful ,  are 
indeed  justly  so  denominated ;  if  we  consider 
their  effect;  but  they  w  ill  appear  perhaps  to  our 
view  as  slight  or  strange  agents  to  produce  a 
consequence  so  unexpected.  A  glass  of 
"  wine  he  observes  Ci  will  revive  the  feeblest 
“  and  most  debilitated  patient  in  a  Putrid  Fe- 
“  ver.  The  most  active  are  mental  stimulants, 
"  which  excite  the  vital  principle,even  in  those, 

"  who  are  dying.  We  are  told  by  Marcus 

« 

“  Herz,  that  a  man,  who  died  of  a  malignant, 
Ci  bilious  Fever,  and  whose  last  breath  was  al- 
tf  ready  hovering  round  his  lips,  was  kept  alive 
"  twenty  four  hours  longer,  than  otherwise 
“  would  have  been  the  case,  by  a  friend  whis- 
“  pering  in  his  ear  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
“  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  a  little  before  his 
“  illness  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  violent 
“  quarrel,  had  been  turned  out  of  his  office,  ” 
(  p.186  )  Our  author  produces  the  story  of  Mu* 
ley  Muloch,so  well  known  to  the  English  rea¬ 
der  from  a  narrative  in  the  Spectator,  who,  in 
the  last  agonies  of  Death,  sprung  from  his 
litter  and  rallied  his  retreating  Troops. — The 
same  author  observes, that  in  these  feeble  states 

of 
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of  the  frame  we  should  seek  for  the  means  of 
exciting  the  sinking  powers  of  our  Patients  by 
studying  their  favorite  pursuits.  Thus,,  as  he 
observes,  “  Persons  fond  of  Music,  when 
“  apparently  dead,  may  be  roused  by  Mu- 
“  sic.  ” 

However  we  may  declaim  on  the  fragilty  of 
our  fra  me,  which  assuredly  will  afford  us  an  abun¬ 
dant  and  affecting  topic,  we  ought  likewise  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  tenacity  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  System — under  the  weakest  or  un¬ 
der  no  exhibitions  of  its  existence .  Struve  as¬ 
serts,  that  in  dying ,  which  he  calls  the  highest 
degree  of  Asthenia ,  and  by  which  he  under¬ 
stands  the  period  of  inevitable  Death,  <c  we  al» 
"  ways  observe  a  strong  attachment  to  the  vi- 
“  tal  power,  which  is  not  extinguished  a 
“  compleat  destruction  ©f  the  organism,whenthe 
“  thiero-chemic  powers  begin  their  free  ope- 
ration.  Often  when  zve  suppose  Death  to  have 
“  taken  place,  there  is  only  apparent  Death . 
“  He  informs  us  likewise,  that  the  vital  power 
may  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  only  active 
“  in  individual  organs,  or  rather,,,  says  he  “  we 

i(  do  not  observe  it  manifest  itself  on  the  sur - 
“ face  of  the  body,” 
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He  adds  another  observation,  in  which  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  internal  life  may  esist  even  in  a 
compleat  state ,  under  the  signs  of  external 
Death .  “  Sometimes  also  the  vital  principle 

is  in  a  fixed  state, as  in  Apparent  Death  while 
internal  life  is  compleat/’ 

The  expression,  which  is  here  adopted  of 
Life  being  in  a  fixed  state ,  and  the  idea  of  its 
disappearing  externally ,  and  remaining  corn- 
pleat  internally ,  refer  to  the  notions  entertain¬ 
ed  by  other  Physiologists,  when  they  speak  of 
Central  Organs  as  the  Foci  of  Vitality ,  *fin 
iC  whose  life  that  of  the  whole  body  is  involved.’’ 
(  Ilicherand’s  Elem.  of  Physiology,  p.  44  ) 
How  long  Life  may  abide  in  these  Foci  of  Vi¬ 
tality  we  have  yet  not  learnt  from  any  observa¬ 
tions  scientifically  conducted,  but  we  do  know 
from  unquestionable  facts*  that  it  may  remain  a 
considerable  time.  Such  facts  are  to  be  found 
in  those  cases,  where  a  body  apparently  Dead, 
has  remained  without  signs  of  putrefaction  for 
a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  even  a  month.  In 
such  a  body,  the  Vital  principle  must  still  re¬ 
main,  as  there  is  no  point,  on  which  Physiolo¬ 
gists  are  more  decided,  than  on  the  doctrine 
relating  to  this  subject. 
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All  agree,  that  the  vita!  powers  are  in  a  per¬ 
petual  conflict  against  the  laws  of  Physic  and 
Chemistry,  and  it  has  been  duly  observed,  that 
the  Ancients  alluded  to  this  Vital  resistance, 
when  they  affirmed,that  the  laws  of  the  Micro¬ 
cosm  were  in  perpetual  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  Universal  World.  (  Richerand  p.  510.) 
By  this  perpetual  struggle  however, the  Micro¬ 
cosm  is  worn  out  and  at  last  finally  subdued. 
When  the  Chemical  Laws,  belonging-  to  the 
Animal  Matter  of  the  System,  begin  their  free 
operations ,  in  the  compleat  destruction  of 
the  organism,  as  Struve  expresses  it,  then  only 
can  we  affirm,that  the  Vital  Power,so  strongly 
attached  to  the  frame,  is  finally  extinguished. 
We  may  w  ell  conceive,  that  during  the  period, 
in  which  the  Vital  Principle  remains,  between 
the  first  moment  of  Suspended  Respiration 
and  the  time,  when  this  disorganization  takes 
place,  various  states  or  stages  of  fibrile  suscep¬ 
tibility  must  exist  in  the  Animal  System.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  enquiry  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  Physiologists  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  this  period  in  the  History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Man,  for  the  purpose  of  deci¬ 
ding  by  a  series  of  experiments,  carefully  and 
diligently  pursued,  in  what  states  of  the  frame 
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so  situated,  the  Vital  Power  may  he  recalled 
from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  he  again 
exhibited  in  the  visible  motion  and  sensation  oi 
Life. 

If  th  is  work  were  destined  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Visionary  Theories,  the  Author  might 
here  pursue  a  train  of  meditations  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  benefits,  which  might  perchance  arise 
from  the  more  perfect  and  more  continued 
Sleep,  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  Suspended  Anima¬ 
tion,  when  the  Vital  Power  is  reposing  in  its 
Focal  residence,  and  recruiting  the  energies  of 
its  exhausted  Sensorium. — But  without  entang¬ 
ling  ourselves  in  theories,  and  metaphorical 
allusions  founded  on  these  theories,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  great  fact,  the  benefit  of  sound 
Sleep,  both  ini  Is  daily  operation  and  in  Dis¬ 
orders,  which  we  all  know  and  feel,  what¬ 
ever  may  -be  the  mysterious  process,  by 
which  its  purposes  are  fnlMed.  We  have 
only  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and  to  imagine 
that  a  more  com  pleat  state  of  repose,  such 
as  Suspended  Animation,  might  supply/would 
be  necessary  for  the  reparation  of  a  great¬ 
er  derangement  of  the  exhausted  System. 
Now  the  only  impediment  to  this  train  of  ideas 
rs  the  deep  rooted  persuasion,  implanted  in  onr 
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minds,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  adopted 
without  any  just  cause,  that  the  Suspended 
Animation,  airsing  from  Disorder,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  by  a  law  of  Nature  with  final 
and  putrefactive  Death. 

I  have  unfolded  this  train  of  ideas  in  a  for¬ 
mer  page,  (  124  )  and  I  have  shewn,  that  Dr. 
Darwin  has  fallen  into  a  conception,  which 
altogether  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  these 
Meditations.  *  He  imagines,  (  p.  127  )  that  in 
certain  Fevers,  if  Suspended  Animation  could 
be  produced,  as  in  some  cases  of  Drowning, 
without  occasioning,  the  Death  of  the  Patient, 
the  Fever  would  cease,  and  therefore  that  the 
Patient, if  he  were  restored  to  Life, would  here- 
covered  in  a  state,  free  from  the  Disorder.  This 
opens  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  we  hence 
learn,  if  this  conception  should  be  true,  that 
Death  in  some  cases  must  not  be  considered 
simply  as  a  Disorder,  but  as  a  cure  even  of  the 
most  formidable  of  our  Maladies.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  likewise  suggests  the  idea  (  p.  132 )  that  if 
the  Suspended  Animation,  which  takes  place 
in  Drowning,  could  be  safely  imitated  by  art, 
<f  it  would  probably  operate  in  producing  more 
"  lasting  and  salutary  changes  in  certain  high - 
“  ly  obstinate  affections  oj  the  brain  and  nerves 

than 
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“  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  ordinary 
means.  The  Disorders,  which  Dr.  Fothergill 
enumerates,  as  belonging  to  these  Nervous  af¬ 
fections,  which  he  supposes  to  fall  within  the 
remedy  of  this  Art,  are  mighty  Maladies  in¬ 
deed,  Canine  Madness ,  Insanity,  Epilepsy , 
and  Idiotism.  These  celebrated  Physicians 
while  they  suggest  to  us  such  important  ideas 
of  imitating  or  producing  by  Art,  Suspended 
Animation ,  as  a  Cure  for  Disorders,  seem  total¬ 
ly  unconscious  of  the  same  remedy,  when  Na¬ 
ture  presents  it  to  us  in  the  cases  of  Natural 
Death,  which  is  produced  by  these  Disorders. 
They  altogether  neglect  to  recommend  to  us 
the  application  of  the  Resuscitative  Process, 
when  Death  or  Suspended  Animation  aris¬ 
ing  from  any  of  these  Disorders,  according 
to  the  course  of  Nature,  presents  to  us  the 
same  remedy, without  any  perilous  experiment 
on  our  parts, — that  very  remedy,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  conceptions,  is  most  adapted 
by  the  laws  of  Nature  to  the  eradication  of  the 
Disorder. 

Tho’  nothing  can  more  strongly  exhibit  the 
slowness  of  the  human  mind  to  form  deductions, 
directly  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  case  than 
the  mode  of  reasoning  here  adopted  by  these 
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eminent  Practitioners,  yet  the  conception  it¬ 
self  of  producing  Suspended  Animation  by  Art, 
deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  our  medita¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  and  may  lead  in  future 
times  to  most  important  consequences.  If  the 
Resuscitatiye  Art  should  ever  arrive  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  perfection  ;  cases  may  then 
occur,  in  which  the  Artist  may  possibly  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  cutting  short  at  once,  by  the  remedy  of 
Suspended  Animation,  the  malignancy  of  the 
Disorder,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state, 
which  is  likely  to  produce  organical  injury 
to  the  frame,  and  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
System.  We  shall  have  advanced  far  in  our  Art, 
when  these  reflections  are  reduced  into  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  I  suggest  the  idea  sanctioned  by  two 
great  medical  Adepts  as  a  theme  of  future  en¬ 
quiry  worthy  of  an  enlightened  age. 

It  would  be  indeed  a  brilliant  sera,  if  the 
time  should  ever  arrive,  when  the  state  of  Death, 
which  we  so  much  dread,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  consummation  of  the  Disorder,  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  and  as  a  state,  which  was  necessary 
to  be  produced  even  by  purpose  and  design.  It 
would  in  truth  be  a  brilliant  sera,  if  ever  it 
should  be  discovered,  that  our  attempts  to  com¬ 
bat  with  a  disorder  by  remedies  applied  to  a 
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Jiving  System,  in  which  it  is  raging,  belong 
to  a  doubtful  or  a  dangerous  practice,  unless 
our  remedies  should  exhibit  their  efficacy,  by 
the  most  marked  unequivocal  and  decided  tes¬ 
timonies  of  their  force  It  may  be  discovered 
perhaps,  that  these  attempts  serve  only  to  Itar- 
Tass  and  distmb  the  System,  by  supporting  a 
destructive  conflict, and  render  it  unfit  to  profit 
by  our  assistance  in  the  time  of  need— the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Suspended  Animation.  These  ideas  in¬ 
deed  may  appear  wild  and  visionary,  and  they 
should  be  so  considered  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge;  yet  we  must  still  remember, 
that  the  progress  of  the  Resuscitative  Art  would 
conduct  us  to  these  reflections.  In  this  early 
period  of  our  meditations  on  this  subject,  we 
must  first  learn,  by  due  experimentst,  he  length 
of  time,  which  may  be  safely  allowed  after  Na¬ 
tural  Death,  before  the  Resuscitative  Process 
commences.  The  good,  which  our  theory  an¬ 
nexes  to  Suspended  Animation,supposes,in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  some  time  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  Morbid  associations  should  be  broken 
by  the  quiescent  state  of  the  system  ;  but  fu¬ 
ture  experiments  must  decide  on  this  point,  and 
on  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  which  these 
experiments  will  place  before  the  mind  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  enquiry. 
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The  art  of  preserving  Fibrile  irritabilty,  will 
then  form  an  important  subject  for  research 
which  perhaps  may  appear  no  very  difficult  art, 
whet]  we  consider,that  even  the  present  know¬ 
ledge, which  we  have  acquired, shews  us,thatthe 
susceptibility  of  ibe  System  to  obey  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  stimulus  in  the  most  violent  exhibitions,re- 
mains  even  for  six  hours  after  Death.  There  is 
one  suggestion  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ResuacjU 
tative  Art,  which  is  altogether  direct  and  ob¬ 
vious,  when  the  case  of  Death  is  connected 
with  a  Surgical  operation. 

This  obvious  idea  is,  that  the  Practitioner 
should  seize  on  the  favourable  opportunity,  af¬ 
forded  by  the  state  of  Suspended  Life,  for  the 
performance  of  his  operation,  and  that  the  Re- 
suscitative  Process  should  not  commence,  till 
every  thing  relating  to  this  business  has  been 
duly  executed.  If  in  any  future  time  the  Sus¬ 
pension  of  Animation  by  Art  can  be  safely  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  at  oftce  see  what  important  conse¬ 
quences  will  result  in  various  cases.  The  Artist 
may  be  embarrassed  in  his  deliberations  on 
the  dangerous  nature  both  of  the  case  and 
of  the  operation  as  tending  to  organical  inju¬ 
ry,  if  the  operation  should  be  delayed,  and 
impeded  likewise  by  the  fears  of  the  Patient, 
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who  prefers  Death  in  any  form  to  the  pain* 
which  he  must  endure  under  the  hands  of  the 
Operator. — The  device  of  Suspended  Animati¬ 
on  unravels  all  these  difficulties  both  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  and  the  Artist :  The  Patient  tortured 
with  present  pain  and  dreading  its  continuance 
or  increase,  with  Death  finally  before  his  eyes, 
readily  resorts  to  the  refuge  of  Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation,  as  to  a  blessed  Asylum,  from  which  he 
expects  to  escape,  freed  from  all  his  evils,  and 
unconscious  of  the  perilous  conflict,  which  he 
was  destined  to  encounter. — The  Artist  pro¬ 
ceeds  forward  in  his  work,  in  a  deliberate — - 
decided  and  effective  manner,  unembarrassed 
by  the  impediments,  which  obstruct  such  ope¬ 
rations  in  a  feeling  body,  disturbed  by  a  terri¬ 
fied  mind. 

One  of  the  familiar  signs,  preceding  Death, 
is  what  is  called  a  Rattling  in  the  throat.  This 
probably  in  most  cases  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  Death,  which  under  such  circumstances 
might  be  considered  as  arising  from  suffoca¬ 
tion.  The  Rattling  in  the  throat  is  caused  by 
the  wind  proceeding  from  the  stomach,  and  the 
person  maybe  suffocated  by  a  mechanical  ope¬ 
ration.  The  lungs  cease  to  a^ct  from  two  can- 
ses,— from  the  distension  of  the  Stomach  im¬ 
peding 
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peeling'  the  motion  of  the  Diaphragm,  in 
its  descent  for  the  purpose  of  inspiration, 
and  from  the  distension  of  the  (Esophagus, 
by  which  the  Trachea  is  compressed  into  a 
smaller  area,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  air 
thereby  embarrassed,  or  altogether  prevent¬ 
ed.  Under  the  same  process  the  descending 
Aorta  is  compressed  and  blood  is  impelled  for 
the  instant  towards  the  head,  which  Hales 
considers  to  be  the  cause  of  vertigo  in  Dyspep¬ 
tic  Patients.  (Bree  on  Dis.  Resp.  p.  150.)  As 
long  as  the  Stomach  retains  its  full  force,  the 
vital  principle  resists  the  operation  of  trou¬ 
blesome  or  pernicious  gas,  but  as  it  loses  this 
force,  it  admits  the  process  of  generating  gas 
in  various  degrees,  till  the  Stomach  at  last 
becomes  a  mere  Vessel  or  Bag — suffering 
without  resistance  all  the  Chemical  opera¬ 
tions. - When  inevitable  Death  arrives,  or 

when  the  principle  of  life  is  departing  from 
the  Stomach,  this  generation  of  gas,  and  this 
rattling  in  the  throat,  will  be  the  familiar  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  last  conflict. 

Yet  we  know, that  this  affection  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  to  generate  Cas  in  a  very  considerable 
degree, is  common  during  a  state  of  what  may 
be  called  Health,  nay  even  that  this  affection 
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may  be  acquired, or  increased  by  habit.  We  ar« 
not  to  consider  even  a  violent  exhibition  of 
this  nature,  as  a  certain  sign  of  organ ical  in- 
jury,  or  necessarily  involved  with  inevitable 
Death.  Dr.  Darwin  has  observed,  that  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  acquired  this  habit,  “  are  able 
“  to  bring  up  hogsheads  of  air  from  the  stomach 
“whenever  they  please.  (  C.  jv.  3.  3.  3.  ) 
Death  has  no  doubt  often  arisen  from  suffocav 
tion  on  a  sudden  generation  of  gas  in  distem¬ 
pered  states  of  the  frame,  and  this  accident  is 
probably  the  most  frequent  cause  for  the  Sus¬ 
pension  of  respiration  in  those,  who  are  found 
dead  in  their  beds.When  this  generation  of  gas, 
by  which  the  Death  of  Suffocation  is  caused, 
is  not  connected  with  a  frame  fatally  injured  ; 
the  Chemical  Philosopher,  who  should  know 
the  nature  of  the  gas  in  this  morbid  state  of 
the  stomach,  might  be  at  once  able,  thro’  the 
simple  process  of  a  familiar  Chemical  affini¬ 
ty,  to  stop  its  generation, and  thus  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe,  which  is  about  to  be  produ¬ 
ced. — When  Suspended  Respiration  has  alrea¬ 
dy  taken  place  from  this  cause,  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  Resuscitative  Art  should  consist 
in  applying  the  same  remedy,  which  might 
have  prevented  the  evil;  as  without  the  remo¬ 
val  of  this  destructive  impediment,  all  other 
devices  may  be  perhaps  exhausted  in  vain. 
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I  have  suggested  in  a  former  page  (111  ) 
that  what  we  consider  as  Death,  may  be 
sometimes  only  the  Ciisis  of  the  Disorder , 
(1 16-7  &c.)  during  which  the  Patient  may 
have  fainted  under  the  violence  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  tho’  he  ma}  have  subdued  the  enemy, 
by  which  he  was  attacked.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  evident,  that  if  the  Resuscitative  Art  could 
be  successfully  applied,  tha  Patient  would  be 
restored  to  Life,  free  from  his  Disorder.  Thus 
then,  there  are  two  possible  cases,  in  which 
Death  may  perchance  operate  as  a  cure  for 
a  Disorder.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  various 
Disorders  have  their  course ,  (p.  115,^)  and 
Dr.  Darwin  has  affirmed,  that  certain  Fevers 
never  exceed  a  Lunar  period.  We  surely  can 
find  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  the  Pati¬ 
ent  may  faint  under  this  last  conflict,  without 
supposing,that  the  final  stage  of  the  Disorder, 
in  which  it  departs  from  the  frame,  necessa¬ 
rily  produces  an  organical  injury;  which  must 
inevitably  terminate  in  final  and  putrefactive 
Death.  I  have  spoken  of  that  affection  of  the 
frame  which  is  called  a  Lightening  before 
Death( p.H2)and  have  suggested,that  this  may 
possibly  indicate  the  exultation  of  the  Animal 
Spirits  at  the  consciousness  of  having  obtai¬ 
ned  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  tho*  by  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  law  of  the  frame  the  powers  sink  into 
a  slate  of  depression,  proportioned  to  the 
former  elevation.  The  placid  appearance, 
which  the  countenance  sometimes  assumes 
after  Death^hc’  before  distorted  in  the  agony 
of  the  Disorder,  coincides  with  these  ideas, 
and  seems  to  indicate  the  repose  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  frame,  which  invites  the  spectator 
to  assist  slumbering  Nature, when  she  is  unable 
by  her  own  efforts,  to  rouse  herself  into  the 
accustomed  functions  of  a  w  aking  being,  tho* 
she  is  now  delivered  from  the  malady,  with 
which  she  was  before  afflicted. 


Suspended  Animation  in  Child  Birth . 

I  have  shewn,  that  a  state  of  Suspended 
Animation  is  a  condition,  which  but  too  rea¬ 
dily  attaches  itself  to  the  Female  Frame;  and 
I  have  illustrated  at  considerable  length  this 
mournful  topic,  in  speaking  of  Hysteric  or 
Uterine  affections.  I  reserve  for  this  part  of 
my  Work,  the  consideration  of  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Frame,  under  similar  affections, 
when  the  Female  sinks  into  a  State  of  Suspen¬ 
ded  Respiration,  not  from  the  effect  of  Dis¬ 
ease, but  from  fulfilling'  the  great  law  of  Nature 
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in  giving  birth  to  Man.  The  subject  de¬ 
mands,,  that  the  representation  of  this  case, 
however  momentous  it  may  be,  should  be 
brief  and  general;  but  I  trust,  that  all  those, 
who  have  any  heart  to  feel  or  any  mind  to 
think,  of  every  order  and  profession,  will  be 
roused  to  effective  attention  by  the  bare  reci¬ 
tal  of  an  accident,  so  familiar  and  so  fatal,  on 
an  occasion  of  such  deep  interest.  How  im¬ 
pregnable  must  be  the  mind,  which  will  not 
be  moved  by  such  a  case,  when  it  reflects, 
that  this  accident,  on  which  mankind  have 
stampt  their  seal  of  inevitable  Death,  occurs 
at  the  great  moment  of  Female  duty,  when 
she  is  destined  to  produce  Life— that  this  pe¬ 
remptory  doom  is  not  authorized  by  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  any  preceding  Disorder,  nor  by  any 
Medical  assurance  or  belief  of  any  fatal  orga- 
nical  injury,  and  that  the  proposed  remedy, 
— the  Resuscitative  Process, while  it  excludes 
all  harm  or  hazard,  may  perchance,sometimes 
succeed  in  converting  Death  into  Life,  and  in 
making  the  good  Mother, who  has  been  doom¬ 
ed  to  the  condition  of  the  Dead,  to  become 
once  more,  a  joyful  Mother  of  Children. 

I  shall  describe  this  case  in  the  words  of  a 
popular  writer  on  Medicine,  Dr.  Thomas,  f 
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very  intelligent  and  experienced  Physician; 
who  has  the  following  observation  in  his 
Chapter  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Puerperal 
state .  44  Parturition,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 

“Natural  Process,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
44  considered  as  a  Disease ;  but  still  it  often 
46  lays  the  foundation  of  many  distressing  com- 
44  plaints,and  is  now  and  then  attended  sudden - 
(t  hj  with  fatal  consequences  ” — 44  A  woman  “ 
proceeds  this  writer,  “sometimes  appears  safe- 
44  ly  put  to  bed  after  an  easy  and  natural  La- 
44  hour  and  in  a  fair  way  to  do  well, but  not- 
44  withstanding  these  favourable  appearances^ 
“  and  perhaps  even  during  the  congratnla- 
4<  tions  of  her  friends  upon  the  termination  of 
Cf  her  sufferings,  she  complains  of  a  degree  of 
44  faintness,  attended  with  an  inexpressible 
“  sensation  of  sinking  ;  this  is  followed  by 
“  restlessness,  with  an  anxious  depressed 
44  countenance,  and  occasionally  by  pain  and 
c  sense  of  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
c(  mach  and  expressions  of  alarm  for  ap- 
44  proaching  dissolution,  are  not  unfrequently 
s<  repeated.  Shortly  afterwards  the  restless- 
,c  ness  increases,  the  countenance  becomes 
€C  more  dejected  and  ghastly,  the  pulse  gradu- 
*e  ally  sinks  and  fails  in  its  stroke,  the  oppres- 
“  sive  constriction  on  the  epigastrium  be- 
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u  comes  intolerable,  so  as  considerably  to 
<f  affect  respiration ;  and  if  relief  to  these  sym- 
“  ptoms  be  not  speedy,  she  becomes  shortly  a 
“  corpse.  ’’ 

It  is  impossible  surely  for  any  one  to  be¬ 
lieve,  who  knows  the  facts  exhibited  by  the 
Humane  Societies  in  cases  of  Drowning*,  and 
who  has  any  faculty  to  think  or  to  reason  on 
any  subject,  that  all  the  cases  of  Females  in 
this  state  of  invisible  Respiration,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  final  and  Putrefactive 
Death. — To  suppose,  that  such  an  accident, 
as  the  Death  of  Drowning  is  oftentimes  to 
be  remedied  by  Art,  and  that  no  case  of  a  Fe¬ 
male  thus  Fainting  comes,  within  the  sphere 
of  Art,  is  to  abandon,  in  my  conception,every 
principle  of  reason,  by  which  the  mind  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  way  of  induction— probability 
or  possibility  from  one  example  or  proposi¬ 
tion  to  another.  It  is  therefore  our  most 
bouriden  duty  to  apply  the  Resuscitative 
Process  in  the  case  of  Females  thus  sinking 
into  imperceptible  Respiration,  with  the 
same  diligence,  zeal  and  perseverance,  which 
we  apply  incases  of  Drowning, and  if  a  single 
solitary  example  should  be  crowned  with 
success,  all  our  other  exertions,  even  if  per¬ 
chance 
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chance  they  should  be  fruitless  in  innumera¬ 
ble  instances,  will  not  have  been  expended 
in  vain. 

We  must  here  understand  that  the  Artist, 
is  fully  aware  of  the  fatal  issue  of  this 
accident  in  Puerperal  Females,  and  often¬ 
times  applies  means  to  prevent  its  occurrence 
nay  even  when  it  does  happen,  and  assumes 
a  form  passing*  under  the  name  of  a  Fainting* 
Fit,  he  applies  some  slight  Restorative  reme¬ 
dies,  which  are  used  in  other  cases  of  Faint¬ 
ing.  Rut  whenever  it  assumes  the  more  de¬ 
cided  form  which  is  commonly  called  Death, 
or  when  as  Dr,  Thomas  expresses  it,  “  the 
“  Female  becomes  a  Corpse  ”  all  arts  are  aban¬ 
doned,  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  I  imagine, 
that  in  no  single  instance  has  the  Resuscita* 
tive  Process  been  applied  in  this  case  with 
the  same  perseverance  and  zeal,  as  in  the 
case  of  Drowning.  Dr  Thomas  has  supposed 
this  catastrophe  to  take  place  in  instances, 
where  every  thing  appears  to  go  on  well,  and 
where  the  calamity  is  sudden  or  unexpected. 
Rut  there  are  many  instances,  in  which 
the  same  event  happens,  when  unfavourable 
circumstances  have  preceded,  and  when  the 
Artist  is  embarassed  in  his  actions,  and  pre¬ 
vented 
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Vented  from  performing  the  necessary  ope¬ 
rations,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences,  which  may  possibly  ensue. 

If  under  such  circumstances  a  Fainting 
Fit  should  occur,  whether  temporary  or  in  a 
more  decided  appearance,  the  Artist  should 
seize  this  opportunity  of  performing,  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  before  the  Resusci- 
tative  process  commences. — An  enlightened, 
a  zealous  and  Humane  Practitioner  affords  me 
an  example,  in  which  this  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  temporary  Fainting  Fit  w  as  seized 
with  the  most  fortunate  effect  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  important  business.  Dr. 
Rigby  observes,that  in  one  case  a  Female,  in 
consequence  of  violent  exhaustion,  fell  into 
the  most  alarming  Syncope^  which  he  “  ever 
“  saw,  so  that  the  bye  standers  supposed  her 
<f  to  be  dead.’"  On  this  occasion  it  occurred 
to  Dr.  Rigby,  that  it  would  be  right  to  catch 
this  moment  of  total  relaxation,  in  order  to 
perform  a  necessary  operation,  and  the  at 
tempt  succeeded  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Artist.  <f  My  Patient,  says  Dr.  Rig- 
by>  “  was  snatched  from  the  most  imminent 
iC  danger ;  and  I  was  relieved  from  an  anx- 
iety  greater  than  I  have  for  several  years 
experienced  upon  a  similar  occasion/’ 

3  B 
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As  the  Lungs,  which  have  once  acquired 
the  Art  of  breathing,  do  not  instantly  forget 
their  office,  but  may  be  made  to  reassume 
their  former  functions ;  so  the  Lungs,  which 
have  never  breathed  at  all,  may  be  initiated 
into  this  Art  by  the  dexterity  of  our  devices. 
The  process  of  reanimating  a  still-born  Infant, 
affords,  as  I  have  been  told,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  experiments,  which 
can  well  be  conceived.  We  may  all  imagine 
the  joy  of  the  Mother,  when  she  sees  the 
spark  of  life,  which  she  had  thought  to  be 
extinct  for  ever,  kindling  up  by  degrees  into 
a  fervid  glow,  and  at  last  breaking  out  in  a 
bright  and  a  steady  flame.  The  Artist  too  will 
enjoy  the  supreme  satisfaction,  I  might  al¬ 
most  say,of  breathing  into  a  lifeless  mass,  the 
Breath  of  Life,  and  he  may  sometimes  per¬ 
haps  behold  the  infants,  to  whom  he  has  thus 
imparted  Life,  rise  up  into  men  of  mighty 
name,  the  inventors  of  useful  Arts,  or  the 
enacters  of  wise  laws — the  blessings  of  their 
generation  and  the  glory  of  their  age. 


I  have  spoken  in  a  farmer  page  of  the  Ruttling  in 
the  throat,  before  Death,  as  arising  from  the  sudden 
generation  of  Gas,  in  the  stomach,  weakened  in  its 
vital  power5  or  about  to  lose  it  altogether.  The  genera¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  Gases  within  the  frame  would  supply  a  most 
important  theme  of  meditation,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
making  a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  under  the 
form  of  a  Note,  at  the  end  of  this  present  Article.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  some  of  our  great  Disorders  may 
justly  be  said  to  arise  from  Gas,  received  into  the  frame 
or  formed  within  it.  It  is  in  fact  acknowledged,  that 
various  Disorders  do  arise  from  this  species  of  matter 
or  are  constantly  attended  by  it.  The  Chemical 
Science  of  the  present  day, might  perform  wonders  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Medical  Art,  if  it  were  direc¬ 
ted  to  this  point.  The  idea  of  Disorders,  arising  from 
Gas,  was  an  ancient  opinion,  and  there  is  a  treatise  of 
Hippocrates  or  of  some  ancient  writer  rup/  Qveuv 
De  Flatibus,  full  of  extraordinary  matter.  There  was 
likewise  a  sect,  called  the  Pneumatics  founded  by 
Athenceus  the  Cilician  and  followed  by  many  disci¬ 
ples,  among  whom  was  Aretceus ,  who  maintained,  that 
Spirit  was  a  great  agent  in  producing-  and  curing  Dis¬ 
orders.  F rom  this  sect,  our  ancient  Physicians  have 
their  Animal  Spirits ,  whom  they  have  exalted  some¬ 
times  into  potent  and  intelligent  Personages.  The 
metaphors, derived  from  this  source,  conduct  us  to  what 
we  should  now  call  the  Nervous  Pathology. — We 
may  well  conceive  how  little  the  Pneumatic  Physi¬ 
cians  could  perform,  when  they  knew  little  about 
j Pneuma,  Spiritin'  Gas, but  the  Air,  which  we  breathe, 
tho’  they  could  not  help  seeing,  that  one  Gas  was  nox¬ 
ious,  that  another  kind  of  Spirit  was  salutary,  and 
that  the  Nerves  were  affected  by  these  Gases.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  Orpheus,  which  would  lead  us 
to  suspect,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Oxygen 
*  of 
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of  the  Atmosphere,  as  a  separate  Spirit ,  and  others 
speak  in  a  similar  manner.  With  all  the  knowledge, 
which  we  possess  at  present,  our  conceptions  on  the 
Gases ,  generated  in  the  System  ^are  loose  and  general, 
and  when  we  are  told  of  the  existence  of  Oxygen , 
Carbon ,  Hydrogen  and  Azoi^  in  the  first  passages,  in 
different  proportions,  we  are  almost  arrived  at  the  end  * 
of  our  knowledge,  even  after  the  experiments  of  M  „ 

J urine  of  Geneva. 

The  leading  Theories  about  Medicine  are  all, under 
one  point  of  view,  equally  right,  the  Unmoral  Patho¬ 
logy  Jhe  Nervous  Pathology  under  their  varions  sub¬ 
divisions  of  names*  principles,  and  practices.  Happy 
is  that  Patient,  whose  Doctor  has  .  a  theory,  which 
duly  combines  these  considerations,  and  which  directs 
him  first  to  cleanse  the  System  according  to  the  Hu¬ 
moral  Pathology,  and  then  to  support  it,  according 
to  the  Nervous  Pathology.  Now  this  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and 
we  cannot  I  fear,  indulge  any  hope,  that  our  Science 
will  ever  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  an  attention 
to  the  Humoral  Pathology  unnecessary.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  Nervous  doctrine  more 
directly  leads  us  to  the  Master  key  in  the  Machinery, 
and  it  is  from  hence  more  attractive  of  the  regard 
of  the  Practitioner,  and  more  dangerous  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Yet  assuredly,  as 
we  approach  to  the  discovery  of  this  master  key,  and 
learn  how  to  repress  or  prevent  those  irritations,  by 
which  Disorder'd  actions  are  excited,  arid  morbid 
congestions  or  secretions  are  produced,  an  applica¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  the  Humoral  Pathology  will  be  less  necessary, 
and  the  conservative  principle  of  the  System  will  either 
resist  their  existence  or  subdue  their  malignity  ;  that 
is, in  other  words,  the  system  will  remove  the  offending 
matter  or  humors, by  its  own  powers, without  our  assist¬ 
ance.  When  I  speak  of  congestions,  I  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  clear  up  a  distinction  to  which  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  Practitioners  do  not  sufficiently  attend.  Conges¬ 
tions  may  be  forming  in  the  System  for  days,  weeks 
and  even  months  ;  yet  by  some  process  in  the  System 
they  are  not  much  felt,  till  Disorder  or  Fever  breaks 
out  from  some  irritating  matter,  derived  from  without, 
or  existing  within  the  frame;  and  then  all  these  pre¬ 
ceding  congestions  become  morbid,  and  must  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  practice.  There  are 
likewise  other  congestions,  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  Disorder,  and  these  likewise  must  be  removed,  tho’ 
by  gentle  means,  regularly  applied,  as  long  as  the 
Disorder  remains,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken 
the  Patient,  which  should  be  the  first  consideration  of 
the  Practitioner.  From  the  moment,Fever  exists  in  the 
System,  regularly  formed  to  a  certain  point,  whatever 
be  its  name,  kind,  or  type, the  secretions  1  imagine,  are 
more  or  less  morbid.  Hence  arises  a  mistake,  which  the 
Practioner  is  too  apt  to  make, when  he  refuses  to  open 
the  bowels  of  his  Patients,  because  as  he  tells  you, they 
have  eaten  but  little  or  no  food,  during  their  illness, 
and  there  is  nothiug  to  remove.  He  forgets,  that  the 
various  secretions  are  going  forward,  and  that  they  ac¬ 
cumulate  sometimes  all  at  once  in  a  most  inconceiva¬ 
ble  degree,  from  the  moment  a  direct  Fever  commen¬ 
ces  ;  nay  that  the  very  circumstance  of  a  person  not 
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eating,  or  wanting  the  accustoniary  .stimulus  of  food, 
which  would  assist  in  carrying  off,  or  correcting  these 
secretions,  has  added  to  their  quantity  and  increased 
their  morbid  quality. 

These  leading  theories  of  the  Humoral  and  Nervous 
Pathologies  are  all  right  under  one  point,  and  they 
will  ever  continue  to  be  right,  as  they  relate  to  different 
processes  and  agents  existing  in  the  frame,  as  long  as 
man  continues  to  be, the  same  composition  and  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  same  laws.— But  all  theories  are  not  equally 
useful  for  the  attainment  of  important  truths,  nor  may 
they  lead  to  views  equally  important  with  respect  to 
practice. — I  conceive  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  a  System  of  Pathology,  to  which  I  shall 
venture  to  give  the  name  of  the  Gaseous  Pathology , 
might  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  experiments  by  a 
Philosophical  Physician  skilled  in  Chemistry,  which 
would  lead  to  discoveries  respecting  the  Animal  ceeo- 
nomy,  equally  important  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  Disorders, 
in  which  Gas  is  found, as  an  annoying  or  pernicious  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  Malady.  In  Hysterical  and  Hypocon- 
driacal  affections  it  rages  with  most  baleful  effects, 
and  forms  the  most  prominent  character  in  these  Dis¬ 
orders.  All  agree  on  this  matter,  and  every  one  knows 
about  the  Hysteric  Globe  of  wind  rising  in  the  throat 
and  the  Epileptic  Ah  fyc.  Sfcs  Writers  bring  us  to  this 
point  at  every  page  of  their  Enquiries, ( Whytt  on  Ner¬ 
vous  Disorders  pp.  188,  199,  221,  229,  231,  255, 
311,  319,  320.)  In  Asthma  the  Dyspeptic  state  of  the 
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stomach  is  so  prevalent, says  Dr.  Bree,  u  in  a  great  ma- 
“  jority  of  cases,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  as  a 
M predisposition  or  symptom  in  considering  all .  We 
may  justly  call  it  the  cause  of  owe  species ,  but  it  will 
“  be  found  that  none  is  clearly  unconnected  with  jla • 
u tulence ,  which,  without  any  certain  exception, make* 

44  part  of  the  Paroxysm  or  precedes  it.”  (  148  9.  ) 
The  same  Author  observes  in  another  place,  (  p.  34.  ) 
u  Flatus  has  been  said  to  distend  the  lungs,  & c.  being 
44  carried  there  by  the  lacteais,  and  in  a  certain  case, 
44  the  Lungs  were  so  swelled  with  windy  as  to  fill  the 
(( whole  cavity  of  the  breast.  Sylvius  assures  us,  that 
44  Flatus  make  their  way  every  where.  And  Mr.  John 
44  Hunter,  coincides  in  his  opinion,  as  we  may  pre- 
44  siime  from  the  account  of  the  explosions  from  the 
44  vagina.” — to  which  our  author  adds,  44  Notwith- 
44  standing  these  authorities,  it  may  perhaps  be  most 
44  prudent  to  believe  that  the  blood  contains  no  de- 
44  tached  masses  of  air.”  Sylvius  only  speaks  the 
opinion  of  his  master  Hippocrates,  (Sect.  3.  p.  80.  n, 
40.  )  who  conceives,  that  when  the  air  is  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  blood  or  affects  the  blood,  the  rigor  of  a  fever  is 
produced.  The  account  of  Hippocrates  may  be  applied 
to  the  little  Febrile  paroxysm  in  digestion.  John  Hun¬ 
ter’s  science  may  be  said  to  accord  with,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  the  universal  opinion  of  Antiquity.  Every  thing 
in  the  ancient  Physiologists,  which  is  recorded,  de  Ute- 
irinis  partibus  et  affectibus  & c.  &c.  is  connected  with 
Commotion  and  with  Aura  or  Vapour ,  both  as  cause 
and  effect.  (See  Hippocrat.  S.  5.  p.  126..  passim,  1 42. 
Aret..  24.  B.  Richerand  444.  )  and  a  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  Orpheus  on  stones,  12.  and  13.  &c.  &c.  &c.) 
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Euripides  taught  by  his  master  Anaxagoras, unfolds  this 
doctrine  on  the  Athenian  stage,  and  to  this  source  he 
attributes  the  S'ufpQToz  ywantcov  cipy.ovict  in  the 
person  of  the  unfortunate  Plieedra.  In  the  chorus, 
composed  of  Women,  we  have  Af'  ep.n?  v\%iv  woli 
vnS'vog  cLf  cLupci.  Our  great  Bard  loo  lias  exhibited  the 
same  doctrine  in  Lear,  where  he  has  adopted  the  ima¬ 
gery  belonging  to  the  Fauces  graveolentis  AvernL  This 
imagery  is  likewise  connected  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  Stage.  (  See  a  specimen  of  a  Commentary  on 
Shakspeare  by  the  writer  of  these  discussions, p.  178. ) 
The  story  of  Scylla  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  source,  Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina 
monstris.  We  shall  not  wonder  at  the  metaphor,  ap¬ 
plied  here,  when  we  recollect  a  similar  metaphor  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  stomach,  Lupus  latrat.  Virgil,  as  we 
know,  supposes  this  story  of  Scylla,  to  be  chaunted  by 
a  Philosopher,  among  other  stories  relating  to  the 
Phenomena  of  Nature.  If  this  conjecture  about 
Scylla  should  be  just,  we  see  that  even  Mythologists 
are  ignorant  of  some  things. 

In  Drop  sy,as  it  is  known,  that  it  is  not  often  caused 
by  water  taken  into  the  System,  blit  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  sometimes  cured  by  water  so  taken,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Millman,  (Cullen,  1684.)  we  might  ask, whether  it  was 
not  the  product  of  the  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  gas 
within  the  frame,  disposed  to  admit  the  combination, 
by  which  water  is  produced.  The  fits  of  St.  Vitus’ 
Dance  are  preceded  by  a  kind  of  tingling  sensation, 
u  that  ascends  like  a  Cold  Air  up  the  spine  and  there 
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<£  is  a  Flatulent  pain  in  the  left  Hypochondrium  with 
obstinate  costiveness”  Dr.  Thomas’  Practice  & c.  340„ 
Of  the  Colics  one  is  called  the  Flatulent  Colic;  and  here 
too  Dyspepsia  and  Costiveness  are  the  attendants. 

From  how  many  Disorders  are  Dyspepsia  &  Costive - 
ness  absent,  and  when  they  are  present,  Flatus  is  the 
constant,  annoying  attendant.  Dyspepsia  is  sometimes 
converted  into  that  afflicting  Malady  Consumption, (See 
Dr.  Ferriar’s  Med. Hist.  Conversion  of  Diseases, p.  26) 
and  the  affection  of  the  Stomach  is  Idiopathic.  Prac¬ 
titioners  may  even  mistake  Dypepsia  for  an  Hepatic 
Complaint,  and  miserable  is  the  Patient,  whose  Doc¬ 
tor  has  made  such  a  mistake,  which  I  fear  some 
Doctors  are  most  apt  to  do.  Dr.  Ferriar  was  himself 
once  attacked  with  soch  a  Disease,  and  he  has  no 
doubt  that  “  all  these  symptoms  may  be  produced  by 
“  acidity  in  the  Stomach,  and  a  spasmodic  affection 
6S  of  the  Duodenum,  without  any  organic  lesion  of 
6C  the  Diver.  The  distinction  is,  that  the  pain  may  b* 
6C  felt  to  change  its  place  a  little  on  the  exclusion  of 
u  Wind’’  (Tbid.  p.  27-8.)  What  ravages  on  the 
frame  might  not  the  administration  of  that  dreadful 
Drug  Calomel  produce,  under  such  a  mistake  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  daring  Doctor.  Our  grave  Lec¬ 
turers  should,  in  my  opinion  be  perpetually  urging 
their  pupils  never  to  consult  their  Nosologies,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  practice.  When  appropriate 
Remedies  are  wanted,  the  Disorder  will  speak  for  it 
self.  We  may  affirm,  that  i  n  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  or  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  cases  out  of 

’  * 

a  thousand,  the  Practitioner  should  do  nothing,  but 
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endeavour to  improve  the  general  health.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  air — exercise — early  rising — a  perpetual, 
daily  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  by 
keeping  up  the  force  of  the  stomach  by  a  generous  th</ 
most  temperate  diet  and  drink,  and  if  necessary  by 
mild  bitters,  and  even  bv  Peruvian  bark,  if  they  are 
applied  in  small  quantities.  Dr.  Heberden  alluding 
to  this  general  care  of  the  health  and  of  the  stomach 
m  particular64  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  nature  to 
6<  struggle  successfully  with  the  malady  ’’  observes— 
66  Too  muck  attention  can  never  be  paid  to  this  very 
M  important  article  of  a  just  method  of  treating  a  pa- 
“  tient.  Every  distemper  requires  it  and  in  many  il 
66  is  all  that  a  Physician  can  do .  ”  (  p.  13  )  Tin 

young  Practitioner  should  listen  to  this  advice  as  to 
the  edict  of  an  oracle.  Dr.  Bree  has  proved  to  a 
demonstration,  in  his  own  case,  that  the  specific 
remedy  for  an  Asthma  is  the  improvement  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  health  by  air— exercise  and  early  rising.  I  must 
pass  thro"  every  Disorder,  if  I  should  attempt  fully  to 
illustrate  the  position,  that  Gas  is  the  annoying  atten¬ 
dant  in  Diseases,  and  we  all  see  that  from  the  moment 
it  exists,  it  creates  or  increases  costiveness,  “that  bane 
66  of  health  and  source  of  manifold  distress,  ”  says  Dr. 
Hamilton  (p.  115)  without  supposing  the  Gas,  to  be 
poisonous,  by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  Diaphragm, in  unloading  the  con  ten  ti 
of  the  Bowels.  1  cannot  forbear  producing  one  more 
example  in, the  Peritonitis,  a.  terrible  malady,  in  which 
Disorder  the  intestines  are  found  on  dissection  after 
Death  to  be  distended  with  Air  to  an  enormous 
size  ”  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr,  Pemberton  in  his 
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Practical  Treatise  on  the  various  Disorders  of  the 
Abdominal  Viscera — a  most  excellent  work — full  of 
good  sense  and  good  Practice. 

r> 

\ 

Hut  in  Fevers,  the  great  Disturbers  of  the  System, 
Gas  must  be  considered  as  a!)  important  agent,  and  I 
know  not  whether  any  Theory  has  yet  been  given,  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  Hippocrates.  Cullen  has  observed, 
that  the  Death  in  Fevers  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
Poison ,  and  that  this  Poison  may  either  be  the  Mi¬ 
asma,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Fever,  or  the  putrid 
matter  generated  in  the  course  of  the  Fever.  The  Poi - 
sonous  Miasma  brings  us  to  GW, and  hence  we  proceed 
to  the  various  Contagious  Miasmata  or  Gases ,  produ¬ 
cing  Epidemical  Disorders.  It  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  stomach  is  the  first  or  great  sufferer  in  these  poison¬ 
ous  Gases, and  who  knows  but  that  a  simple  Chemical 
affinity  might  counteract  in  a  moment  the  malignity 
of  the  poison  and  cut  off  at  once  all  future  conse¬ 
quences.  If  we  knew  the  nature  of  the  Gas,  which  was 
tlie  bane,  we  should  be  ready  with  ear  antidote .  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  the  way  to  the  stomach,  and  we 
know  that  it  affords  us  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
ihe  administration  of  ouf  remedies.  Happy  is  the 
Patient,  whose  Doctor  has  a  Theory,  which  leads 
him  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  First  passages ,  the 
Stomach  and  Intestines,  as  the  cause  or  seat  of  Disor¬ 
ders,  or  as  the  important  parts  of  the  System,  to 
which  our  remedies  should  be  directed.  It  is  curious, 
that  vve  should  have  applied  a  Chemical  affinity,  as  the 
Nitric  acid, to  correct  the  Poisonous  Gas  when  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  Atmosphere,  before  it  comes  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach 
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mach,  and  should  not  have  thought  of  using  a  similar 

7  O  C? 

device  for  its  correction  in  the  seat,  where  its  injury  is 
committed.  This  attempt  at  correcting  the  evil  under 
any  form  is  right ;  as  we  know,  that  the  air  at  small 
distances  conveys  the  Contagious  effluvia,  and  affords 
the  aptitude  for  the  existence  of  the  infecting  cause. 
'We  must  remember  however,that  Miasma  issues  from 
the  Human  body  itself—  that  poisonous  matter  is  there 
elaborated,  and  exists  either  within  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  frame.  Dr.  Cullen,  as  we  see  imagines,  that 
the  Miasma  may  remain  as  the  irritating  agent 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Disorder,  and  as¬ 
suredly, if  that  be  so, it  may  operate  more  violently  upon 
the  frame,  as  the  vital  energy  is  diminished  from  the 
debility  brought  upon  the  system:  Yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  probably  the  intensity  of  this  poison  is 
not  increased  by  its  continuance  within  the  frame,  as 
the  Poison  finally  wears  itself  out/  and  the  frame  reco¬ 
vers,  if  it  can  withstand  the  shock  from  other  causes, 

* 

Dr.  Darwin  records  the  well  known  fact,  u  that  the 
€i  materials  in  the  Stomach  are  such  and  in  such  a 
u  situation,  as  immediately  to  run  into  fermentation 
M  when  digestion  is  impeded,  and  he  quotes  the  fa¬ 
miliar  fact  from  Dr.  Hales,  that  an  44  apple  during  fer- 
«  mentation  gives  up  six  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  air 
(  Zoonom.  S.  XXIII.  5.  )  He  attributes  the  stop¬ 
page  of  the  motion  of  the  Heart,  which  sometimes 
occurs,  to  Gas,  and  says,  that  it  may  be  prevented  by 
extricating  air  from  the  Stomach,  (  Sect.  25.  17.) 
This  author  observes  in  general ;  that  the  torpor  of 
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the  Stomach  is  attended  by  indigestion,  and  “conse- 
“quently  flatulency  and  with  pain,  which  is  usually 
44  called  the  Cramp  of  the  Stomach,  ”  It  is  from  this 
torpor  of  the  Stomach,  as  he  justly  observes, “that  peo- 
44  pie  often  die  in  the  Gout,  ”  In  his  Theory  of  Fevers 
he  observes  (  Sup.  1.  9.  1.  )44that  the  Fungs  and  Sto¬ 
mach  in  many  cases  of  Contagion  become  torpid,  as 
44  in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Watt  with  Hydrocarbo- 
44  nate  Gas,  a  few  respirations  of  which  produced 
44  sickness  and  Syncope.  The  particles  of  Contagious 
44  matter  thus  received  by  respiration  somewhat  resem- 
44ble  in  their  effect  the  acid  Gases  from  Charcoal, which 
44  if  they  do  not  instantly  destroy,  induce  a  Fever  and 
44  the  Patient, slowly  recovers.  ”  This  writer  then  gives 
an  instance  in  his  own  case,  of  inhaling  a  vapor  from 
the  ground  but  once  only,  which  produced  a  Fever  of 
twelve  hours  continuance. 

Dr.  Currie  in  his  Medical  Reports  on  the  e  ffects  of 
Water  in  Fevers ,  observes  respecting’  the  cause  of  Fe¬ 
vers.  The  Symptoms  resemble  those  produced  by  inha- 
44  ling  certain  Gases ,  whose  properties  are  known,  and 
44  this  circumstance  serves  to  strengthen  those  views 
44  of  the  nature  of  Contagion ,  which  the  new  Chemis- 
44  try  has  suggested.  They  seem  also  to  have  a  resem- 
44  blance,  tho’  a  more  remote  one,  to  the  effects  of 
44  certain  Poisons  operating  on  the  Stomach,  or  intro- 
44  duced  into  the  circulation  by  the  Absorbents,  The 
44  remote  cause  of  Fever  may  be  considered  as  itself 
<4  a  Poison ,  acting  directly  on  the  sensorium  com- 
44  mune.”  In  a  note  this  writer  observes,  4 ‘The  con- 
66  jegture  of  Dr.Mitchel  of  New  ork?that  the  Gaseous 
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44  oxyd  of  Nitrogen  is  the  came  of  the  dreadful  Fever 
u  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  highly  ingenious 
44  and  deserves  great  attention  (  p.  146.  ) 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  than  these  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Currie,  and  it  is  marvellous,  that  this  train 
of  ideas  has  not  operated  in  producing  a  system  of 
Gaseous  Pathology .  What  Theory  can  be  more  di¬ 
rect  and  obvious  than  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  ^  that  as 
good  Gas  is  the  Pabulum  vitoe,  so  probably  Gas,  as 
hurtful  in  quantity  or  quality,  is  the  chief  cause, of  our 
Disorders.  This  pernicious  Fomes  of  Diseases  is  the 
Fermentum  Peregrinum  of  Morton,  which  can  mean 
nothing  but  Gas, and  the  Septic  Poison  of  Dr.  Lambe, 
which  he  has  discoverd  in  Spring  Water.  The  nature 
of  this  Septic  Poison ,  as  the  cause  of  Disorders,  is 
discussed  in  a  Spirit  of  research  characteristic  of  a  Man 
of  science  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  enquiring 
mind.  This  writer,  thoJ  his  thoughts  are  directed  to 
another  idea,  cannot  help  observing  that  the  Septic 
Poison ,  which  is  the  object  of  his  enquiry  44  exists 
♦4  probably,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  doubt- 
44  less  in  great  abundance  in  the  form  of  gases ,  or 
u  united  to  aeriform  fluids  d'  (  p.  110.  )  Innumera¬ 
ble  things  there  are,  which  contain  this  Fomes  mall , 
and  which  predispose  the  System  to  its  generation, 
but  the  evil  exists  under  its  most  destructive  shape, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  Gas ,  penetrating 
the  delicate  vessels,  and  urging  them  to  disordered 
action,  by  its  noxious  quality,  or  by  the  mechanical 
effect  of  distension.  What  ravages  may  we  not  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  produced  by  such  a  cause,  and  we  may 
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justly  wonder  that  these  vessels  are  able  to  withstand 
the  evil.  There  are  innumerable  things  likewise, 
which  are  applied  to  prevent — to  weaken  or  destroy 
this  j Fames  morborutn.  These  are  the  remedies  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  various  Systems  of  Pathology,  which  as 
I  observed  before,  under  one  mode  of  considering 
them,  are  all  right.  But  something  is  still  wanting 
more  important  perhaps,  and  more  consonant  to  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  days*  As  we  talk 
about  these  noxious  Gases, in  the  language  of  Chemist¬ 
ry,  and  discover  their  properties  from  the  stores  of  this 
A  rt,  so  ought  we  to  employ  the  same  Science  to  coun- 
ter  ict  their  force, when  they  are  supposed  to  exert  their 
malignity  on  the  frame  by  producing  the  most  direful 
disorders. 

That  we  know  nothing  at  present  about  the  process 
going  forward  in  this  complex  laboratory  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  Microcosm  of  Man  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Chemical  proper¬ 
ties  attached  to  the  great  agent,  by  which  the  nutri¬ 
ment,  which  he  receives,  is  made  to  form  the  material® 
of  his  composition,  the  Gastric  J uice.  I  quote,  as  an 
host  of  authorities,  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Henry,  “This 
u  imperfect  account  of  the  Properties  of  the  Gastric 
“juice  affords  however,  no  explanation  of  the  solvent 
“  power  which  it  exerts  on  all  animal  and  vegetable 
“  substances.  Again  he  says  that  certain  facts,  which 
he  records,  “  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Gastric  juice 
“  in  coagulating  milk,  are  quite  inexplicable  on  any 
*  known  principle .  ”  (  vol.  2,  3C2.  )  — These 
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observations  must  not  be  considered  as  foreign  to  the 
professed  purpose  of  the  present  Enquiry  ;  as  the  grea¬ 
test  discovery,  which  could  be  made  in  the  Resuscita- 
tive  Art,  would  be  a  Chemical  illustration  of  the  Gases 
by  which  Suspended  Animation  is  produced,  in  Dis¬ 
orders,  Fevers,  &c.  We  shall  all  agree,  how  impor¬ 
tant  this  discussion  would  be  respecting  those  poiso¬ 
nous  Gases,  which  produce  Asphyxia  in  cases  of 
Accident. 

I  would, that  I  possessed  any  gifts  of  persuasion,  by 
which  I  could  excite  our  great  Chemists  to  turn  their 
meditations  to  the  cause  of  suffering  man,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  from  their  stores,  some  devices,  by  which  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Life  may  be  retained  or  recalled — by  which,  as 
long  as  he  is  destined  to  exist,  under  the  changes  of  a 
flleeting  frame,  a  sound  mind  may  be  preserved  in  a 
sound  body.  I  am  persuaded,  that  mental  disabilities, 
hallucinations  &c.  &c.  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
source,  which  I  have  unfolded  :  The  state  of  the  frame 
in  Hypochondriacal  and  Nervous  affections, forces  this 
hypothesis  upon  us, — Our  Chemists  bend  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Arts  of  Life,  but  not  to  the  Art  of  Living , 
the  well  being  of  the  creature, for  whom  and  by  whom 
these  Arts  are  cultivated.— If  Chemistry  boasts  its 
power  of  ministering  to  the  Arts  of  Life,  in  purposes 
of  diet  or  of  luxury,  in  the  concoction  of  Liquors, 
Wines,  &c,  (  Henry’s  Chem.  voh  I.  XXVII.  )  how 
would  this  Science  be  rewarded  by  the  Race  of  the 
Gourmands ,  if  it  should  teach  them  to  enjoy  as  well  as 
to  possess  :  How  would  they  shower  their  gifts  upon 
this  Art,  if  it  should  teach  them  to  subdue  that 
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dreadful  enemy,  which  lurks  in  their  drugged  dishes 
and  their  hot  or  fermented  potations,  polluting  the 
present  enjoyments  of  their  banquets,  and  predicting 
the  future  and  inevitable  evils,  which  await  them  and 
which  will  at  last  burst  forth  amidst  disturbed  facul¬ 
ties  and  tortured  limbs,  in  Fames  and  Gases,  with¬ 
out  number  or  name,  as  from  some  infernal  caldron, 
the  Spirits  of  Gout,  Fever ,  Palsy,  Hypochondria , 
Mania ,  S?c.  Ac. 

'  ■  '  * ,  .  \  ' 

We  must  not  regard  this  vein  of  imagery  to  be  re- 
mote  from  the  present  occasion,  as  the  same  language 
is  familiarly  applied  to  similar  Physical  facis,,when  the 
annoying  attendants  on  certain  nervous  affections  are 
called  Vapours ,  and  when  the  miserable  Hypochon¬ 
driac  personifies  the  horrors  which  these  Vapors  pro¬ 
duce,  under  the  name  of  Blue  Devils  those  Infernal 
Sp  irits  by  which  he  is  haunted* 

As  this  probably  is  the  last  time  in  which  I  shall 
ever  address  the  Public  on  Physical  subjects,  I  can¬ 
not  help  adding  another  observation,  on  the  study  of 
Chemistry.  I  conceive  that  the  mathematics  should  form 
the  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  this  Art  and  indeed 
for  all  others.  We  may  collect  Physical  facts  without 
the  aid  of  mathematics,  and  a  vast  store  of  these  facts 
have  in  truth  been  already  collected,  to  the  great 
honour  of  the  ardor, zeal, and  dexterity,  with  which  they 
have  been  accumulated  ;  but  they  can  only  be  arranged, 
as  belonging  to  the  Caws  of  Nature,  by  the  power  of 
the  Mathematical  Science.  Who  can  tell  but  that  the 
great  secret ,  which  has  so  long  eluded  our  search, may 
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be  deposited,  at  this  moment, unknown  and  disregard¬ 
ed,  in  a  Series  of  Waring  or  De  Moivre. — I  know 
what  advances  the  Chemists  have  made  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  Science,  and  I  am  aware,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  one  of  our  great  Chemists  is  a  right 
good — grounded  Mathematician.  This  opinion  on 
the  application  of  Mathematics  to  Chemistry  I  deli¬ 
vered  nearly  twenty  years  ago  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  our  beloved  and  venerated  Alma  Mater , 
in  the  following  words.  6i  Mecum  enim  id  semper 
a  statuere  soleo, — id  semper  mihi  ipsi  omnino  persua- 
adeo,  nihil  in  re  Chemica,  Magnetica,  Electrica,  Phi- 
a  losophica  expectare  nobis  licere  grave  magnumve, 
a  nisi  aliquis  ad  hsec  omnia  uno  intuitu  inspicienda 
a  tandem  oriatur,  qui  summits  sit  omnibusque  numeris 
a  absolutus  mathematicus  ” 
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The  Means  of  Resuscitation  applied  hy 
the  Humane  Societies  &c.  in  cases  of 
Suspended  Animation . 

I  shall  in  this  last  Article  briefly  enu¬ 
merate  the  principal  means  of  Resuscitation , 
which  are  applied  by  the  Humane  Societies 
&c.  in  cases  of  Suspended  Animation  ;  and 
this  I  do  for  the  purpose  of  leaving0  nothing5 
untouched  on  the  subject,  and  of  shewing, 
how  few  the  devices  are,  which  have  been  at 
present  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  this 
Art.  1  n  cases  of  Drowning  it  is  recommen¬ 
ded,  that  the  body  should  be  wiped  perfectly 
dry  and  be  laid  between  warm  blankets — 
bags  filled  with  warm  materials,  as  heated 
sand — bricks  &c.  or  bladders  full  of  warm 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet, — that  flannel  cloths  dipped  in  Warm 
water  and  wrung  out,  should  be  applied  to 
the  Heart  and  Chest — or  a  bladder  full  of 
warm  water  be  placed  directly  on  the  pit  of 
the  Stomach — I  conceive,  that  making  the 
feet  perfectly  clean  by  warm  water  and  soap, 
applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  rubbing  briskly 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  would  be  particularly 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  drowned  persons, 
belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of  Society, 
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among*  whom  these  parts  have  become  har¬ 
dened  by  labour — neglect  of  frequent  ablu¬ 
tion  &c.  and  therefore  less  susceptible  of  im¬ 
pressions.  In  the  practice  of  our  ancient 
Physicians  it  was  customary  to  apply  pige¬ 
ons  just  killed  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  in  order 
to  rouse  the  Patient,  red  need  to  a  low  state  of 
debility  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  po¬ 
tent  agent  than  this'  in  the  extreme  condi¬ 
tion  of  debility  under  the  name  of  Suspended 
Animation.  While  these  applications  are 
made  to  different  parts  of  the  frame,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  friction  w  ith  warm  flannels  over  every 
part  of  the  body,  must  be  proceeding  with 
the  greatest  perseverance,  diligence  and  zeal. 
The  action  of  rubbing  is  the  great  process,  on 
which  the  success  of  the  Resuscitative  Art 
chiefly  depends. 

As  much  fresh  air  should  be  allowed  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  room  in  w  hich  the  Patient  lies 
should  he  in  a  temperature  according  to  the 
season,  with  a  due  warmth  to  forward  the 
process  of  rendering  warm,  and  of  a  due 
coolness  to  admit  the  fresh  air.  No  more 
persons  should  he  present  than  those,who  are 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  operati¬ 
on  required.  The  expansion  of  the  Lungs  is  • 

to 
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to  be  attempted  either  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mon  pair  of  bellows,  or  of  the  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Hunter  The  bellows  must  be 
applied  to  one  nostril  ;  and  the  other  nostril, 
as  likewise  the  mouth, must  be  shut,  and  while 
the  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  it  is  expedient,  that  the  ribs  should  be 
pressed  gently  down,  when  they  exhibit  any 
elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  fa¬ 
miliar  process  of  respiration.  The  epiglottis 
should  be  gently  raised  in  order  to  admit  the 
air  of  the  bellows  into  the  windpipe,  that  it 
may  not  pass  into  the  stomach,  yet  this  ope¬ 
ration  requires  considerable  skill,  lest  the  air, 
which  is  destined  for  the  lungs,  should  find 
its  way’th rough  the  mouth.  While  this  process 
of  inflating  the  lungs  is  going  forward  by 
two  Artists, the  great  business  of  friction  should 
be  proceeding*  with  the  most  strenuous  per¬ 
severance.  These  operations  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  hours. 

It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  process 
to  stimulate  the  intestines,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  Humane  Societies  formerly  employ¬ 
ed  the  fumes  of  Tobacco  ;  tho’  it  is  now  just¬ 
ly  conceived  more  adviseable  to  use  clys¬ 
ters  of  water  moderately  warm  with  a 
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handful  of  common  Salt  dissolved  in  it,  or 
simple  water,  with  a  little  of  the  essence  of 
peppermint,  volatile  or  rectified  spirit.  The 
body  should  be  now  and  then  shaken,  and 
when  the  skin  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
restored  to  its  former  susceptibility,it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  rub  parts  of  the  body  as  the  sto¬ 
mach,  heart,  temples,  wrists,  and  ancles,  wiih 
the  Lznimentum  Ammoniac  carbonatis.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  sometime*  applied, and  when  there  is  an 
idea,  that  there  is  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
head,  bleeding  may  be  useful.  If  a  stupor  ap¬ 
pears  after  recovery,  it  will  be  right  to  take 
away  some  blood,  which  effect,  leeches  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  temples  will  best  produce. 

Electricity  judiciously,  used  is  conceived 
to  be  a  serviceable  auxiliary,  and  Galvanism, 
which  has  produced  such  wonderous  exhibi¬ 
tions  on  dead  bodies,  seems  to  present  us 
with  the  greatest  prospects  of  success  in  re¬ 
storing  Suspended  Animation,  if  a  time  shall 
ever  arise,  when  we  know  how  to  wield  this 
mighty  agent  to  a  good  purpose. 

When  life  seems  to  be  returning,  wine  and 
water  spiced,  or  brandy  and  water,  or  a  tea 
ispoonful  of  sal  volatile  should  be  conveyed 

into 
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into  the  stomach.  The  strength  and  mode 
of  doing  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of 
the  Artist, but  it  is  agreed,that  the  liquid  to  be 
given,should  be  in  small  quantities  and  repeat¬ 
ed  at  intervals.  If  the  object  of  our  care 
should  be  very  young,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  put  him  into  bed  between  two 
healthy  persons,  and  this  will  shew  us,  that 
the  warm  hands  of  those,  who  are  employed 
in  rubbing,  w  ill  be  in  a  certain  state  of  the 
frame  most  efficacious  in  promoting  our  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  recommended  by  some  to  lay  the 
body  into  a  warm  bath,or  into  hot  grains,  if  a 
brew  house  should  be  near,  or  to  cover  the 
body  with  ashes  ;  and  a  case  is  produced  of  a 
drowned  person  after  lying  six  hours  in  water 
having  being  recovered  by  being  placed  in  a 
dung  hill.  These  are  the  chief  or  rather  they 
may  be  considered,  as  all  the  means,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess  for  the  recovering  of  the  Drowned, 

The  means  recommended  in  other  cases  of 
Asphyxia ,  as  it  is  called,  differ  but  little  from 
these.  If  the  person  has  suffered  this  suspen¬ 
sion  of  vital  action  by  any  noxious  vapours 
it  is  recommended,  as  the  first  step,  that  the 
bowels  and  ribs  should  be  compressed  so 

as 
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as  lo  expel!  as  much  as  may  he  the  destructive 
air  within  the  frame.  In  cases  of  fits  from 
intoxication,  cold  to  the  head  is  particularly 
servicable,  vinegar,  ether,  &c.  to  ihe  temples, 
putting  the  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  vomit¬ 
ing  and  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery 
are  particularly  recommended.  In  cases  of 
persons  in  a  lifeless  state  from  cold,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
fire  too  soon, and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
commence  the  first  operation  of  friction,  by 
rubbing  them  with  snow7. 

These  means  of  restoring  Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation  are  few  in  number,  nor  can  they  be 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  efforts  of 
Science.  They  are  such  as  were  supplied 
from  the  first  thoughts  of  Medical  Men,  sud¬ 
denly  directed  to  this  subject  from  an  impulse 
of  the  Public  mind,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Humane  Societies.  Even  that  portion 
of  these  devices,  whichrrelates  to  Galvanism, 
promising,  as  it  appears  such  potent  results, 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  Resuscitative 
Process  at  all,  with  a  design  of  effecting  the 
purpose  of  the  Art,  and  it  has  served  only  to 
amaze  or  amuse  us  with  wonderous  exhibiti¬ 
ons.  Valuable  as  the  Humane  Societies  are, 

and 
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and  ardent  and  intelligent  as  some  of  the  wor^ 
thy  members,  Professional  and  Private,  of  these 
Bodies  may  have  been  in  the  cause  of  their 
intistution,  I  am  grieved  to  add,  that  they 
have  remained  without  due  and  effectual 
patronage  or  support,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  existence.  The  men  of  Science  and 
the  more  fortunate  Practitioners  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  profession  seem  to  have  turned  aside  with 
fastidious  neglect  from  such  institutions  and 
from  all  attempts  to  promote  the  Art,  which 
these  Societies  first  established.  We  can 
scarcely  reckon  more  than  three  writers  of  es¬ 
tablished  Medical  character,  who  have  di¬ 
rectly  treated  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Coleman, 
Mr.  Kite,  and  Dr.  Goodwin  )  as  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Dr.  Foihergill  and  Dr.  Cullen  are 
rather  opinions,  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  give,  as  in  a  case  submitted  to  their  consi¬ 
deration,  than  deliberate  discussions  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  meditation  and  design. 

/ 

I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
means  of  Resuscitation,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  proposed,  and  first  I  shall  begin  with 
considering*  the  device  relating  to  the  Lungs 
It  seems  agreed,  that  in  Drowning,  the  cause 
of  Death  is  the  stoppage  of  the  action  of  the 
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Lungs  for  want  of  air  to  keep  this  organ  in  its 
accustomed  motion.  The  ceasing  of  the  action 
of  the  Lungs  may  be  said  to  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  Death  in  all  cases,  whether  it  arises 
from  the  want  of  that  agent,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  motion,  or  from  the  sympathy  of  this 
organ  with  other  parts,  which  are  deranged 
in  their  action.  Dr.  Pothergill  has  adopted 
the  familiar  idea,  which  is  so  obvious,  and  has 
compared  the  Lungs  in  the  Machine  of  Man 
to  the  Pendulum  in  the  works  of  a  Clock.  If 
you  stop  the  Pendulum  in  a  Clock,  the  machine 
stands  still,  and  if  you  put  the  Pendulum  again 
into  motion,  the  Machine  proceeds  as  before. 
Such  under  certain  circumstances  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Lungs — a  property,  which  was 
before  altogether  unknown,  as  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  the  ancient  world  some  traces  of  this 
knowledge  appear,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think,  that  it  ever  passed  into  the  evidence  of 
a  proposition.  In  the  experiments  made  with 
dogs,  the  comparison  of  the  Pendulum  and  the 
Lungs  is  compleat,  as  it  has  been  found,  that 
when  the  Lungs  collapse  the  vital  motion  cea¬ 
ses,  or  the  Animal  dies,  and  when  the  Lungs 
swell  out  the  vital  motion  is  restored,  or  the 
Animal  lives. 


It 
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It  is  now  known,  that  the  Pendulum  of  Man, 
the  Lungs,  may  be  set  in  motion,  or  under  a- 
nother  metaphor,  that  the  vital  spark  may  be 
blown  up  with  the  same  instrument,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  with  the  same  facility,  as  you  blow 
up  the  embers  of  the  sinking  fire.  With  this  fact 
fully  ascertained  it  is  marvellous,  that  the  mind 
did  not  proceed  a  little  further,  and  enquire, 
whether  this  property  of  the  Lungs  was  con¬ 
fined  only  to  one  species  of  accidents,  by  which 
that  organ  may  be  stopped,  or  whether  it  does 
not  extend  to  other  cases  likewise,  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  less  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  such  a 
motion.  We  may  safely  proceed  with  the  com¬ 
parison,  fortified  as  we  are,  by  the  facts  already 
discovered;  and  every  thing  will  lead  us  to  pros¬ 
pects  of  hope  in  the  prosecution  of  our  research. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Machine  of  man 
and  of  the  Clock  will  be  finally  worn  out,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  stir  the  Pendulum  or  to  set 
the  machine  in  motion  will  at  last  be  exhausted 
in  vain.  We  know  not  however  how  often  it 
may  stop,  and  how  often  it  may  be  again  re¬ 
stored  to  motion  ;  and  what  reason  have  we  to 
disbelieve,  that  this  restoration  in  both  Machines 
if  it  can  be  effected  once,  may  not  be  produ¬ 
ced  as  often  as  we  please,  if  no  organical  injury 
has  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

We 
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We  know  likewise,  that  this  great  organ  for 
continuing  the  functions  of  Life  is  placed  ful¬ 
ly  within  our  reach,  and  we  know  too  that  its 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  process  of  Life,  the 
Stomach  and  the  Intestines,  are  placed  within 
our  reach  likewise,  and  that  we  may  apply  our 
Stimulants  to  these  parts,  while  we  are  moving 
the  Pendulum  by  other  means.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  in  a  Sympathetic  Machine, 
when  we  are  employed  in  bringing  its  various 
parts  into  motion,  that  they  may  all  be  made 
to  cooperate  in  the  same  cause.  We  may 
still  approach  nearer  to  the  Pendulum  of  the 
Luftgs,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Art  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  wind-pipe,  or  Broncholomy ,  may  be 
practised  with  safety  by  a  skilful  Artist. 

We  know  likewise,  that  various  parts  of  the 
System  are  inclined  to  acquire  habits,  remote 
from  their  ordinary  functions,  and  this  faculty 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  Lungs.  We  all 
have  heard,  that  Divers  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
main  half  an  hour,  #c.  &c.  under  water;  and 
the  story  of  the  Blue  Boy,  so  well  known  and 
authenticated,  will  afford  us  an  extraordinary 
state  of  this  organ.  There  are  examples  ex¬ 
tant  of  persons,  whose  Lungs  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  foul  air  of  a  subterrane¬ 
ous 
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Ous  prison,  that  they  have  drooped  and  sick¬ 
ened  at  the  cheering  light  and  the  refreshing 
breeze: — Nay  they  have  requested  even  to  be 
again  admitted  to  their  ancient  abode,  that  they 
might  enjoy  once  more  their  ease  and  their 
health,  amidst  the  poisonous  damps  and  the 
dreary  darkness  of  a  dungeon. 

/ 

We  all  know  too  that  in  the  depression  from 
previous  Nervous  excitation,  as  in  Epileptic , 
Fits ,  Syncope ,  Faintings ,  $c.  in  which  persons, 
sometimes  thro’  a  long  life,  die  and  recover 
without  assistance;  the  Lungs  acquire  the  habit 
of  keeping  on  the  vital  functions  with  the  mi¬ 
nutest  efforts,  and  we  know  how  indefinitely 
near  to  no  motion  at  all  this  organ  may  at  last 
arrive,  in  its  repeated  successful  attempts  to  re¬ 
tain  the  vital  principle  under  faint  exhibitions 
of  its  own  action.  It  is  from  this  habit  acquir¬ 
ed  in  the  frame,  that  Life  is  continued,  even 
thro’  a  long  period,  in  weakened  states  of  its 
existence — and  we  have  many  proverbs  or  say¬ 
ings,  which  express  this  fact.  Perhaps  within 
certain  limits  such  a  state  of  the  frame  is  least 
dangerous,  and  Medical  Aphorisms  are  not 
wanting,  which  countenance  that  idea.  Hence 
we  see  by  another  mode  of  reasoning, 
bow  Suspended  Animation  from  Disorder, 

may 
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may  possibly  take  place  with  less  danger  in  a 
frame,  brought  into  habits  of  bearing  debility, 
than  that  species  of  Suspended  Animation  which 
arises  suddenly  from  a  violent  cause  in  a  heal¬ 
thy  frame,  not  habituated  to  Disordered  actions. 
Yet  this  latter  species  of  Suspended  Life  we 
restore  by  the  devices  of  Art,  and  of  the  former, 
we  altogether  despair,  as  removed  from  its 
sphere  of  action;  or  in  other  words,  we  cure 
the  Disorder  of  Death  in  a  frame,  to  which 
that  frame  is  wholly  a  stranger,  and  we  neglect 
to  afford  any  assistance  to  a  frame,  in  which 
this  Disorder,  or  its  fellow  affection,  has  been 
long  familiar  without  any  fatal  consequences,  & 
in  which  the  great  organ  of  Life  requires  but 
little  action  to  perform  its  accustomed  func¬ 
tions. 

We  have  seen,  that  among  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  Humane  Societies  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  Drowned,  it  is  recommended,  that 
the  body  should  be  placed  in  a  Bath  of  Warm 
Water ,  or  be  covered  over  with  Warm  Ashes, 
or  Grains ,  if  a  Brew-house  should  be  near,  and 
we  have  a  narrative  relating  to  a  person,  who 
was  restored  to  life  after  lying  in  the  water  for 
six  hours,  by  being  placed  in  a  Dung-hill.  In 
a  popular  work  on  Domestic  Medicine  by  Dr, 
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Rees,  it  is  recommended  that  the  body  should 
remain  in  these  Baths  for  three  or  four  hours  ; 
and  that  we  should  resort  to  their  assistance, 
if  after  a  vigorous  employment’*  of  other 
means,  rubbing,  &c.  “  for  the  course  of  two 
“hours,  there  should  be  no  symptom  of  return¬ 
ing  life/’  1  conceive  that  this  application  of 
the  Warm  Bath  of  Water,  Ashes,  &c.  should 
be  the  first  operation  in  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess,  if  the  body  should  be  entirely  cold,  as  all 
other  means  of  recovery  would  be  more  readily 
conducted  to  their  destined  end,  after  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  restore  the  heat  of  ttie  body  by  im¬ 
mersion  into  warm  Water.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  Warm  Water  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  not  always  to  be  procured,  and 
warm  ashes  and  grains  can  seldom  be  obtained 
at  all.  Even  the  Dunghill  is  not  always  pre¬ 
sent,  convenient  for  such  a  purpose,  which  would 
indeed  supply  us  with  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work,  not  only  oil  account  of 
its  heat,  but  from  the  volatile  pungent  Salts, 
with  which  this  Bath  is  impregnated;  unless  per¬ 
haps  on  some  occasions  they  should  be  thought 
too  powerful. 

But  there  is  one  Bath  of  sovereign  virtue, 
which  is  always  present,  and  which  may  be 

prepared 
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prepared  by  us  in  the  highest  state  of  perfect 
tion,  almost  in  a  moment.  This  Bath  is  the 
Jialsamic  Earth,  to  which  we  should  instantly 
apply,  as  to  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  po¬ 
tent  remedy.  The  agents  for  preparing  this 
Bath ,  Hands  and  Spades,  are  every  where  to  be 
found,  and  a  hole  should  be  instantly  dug  by  as 
many  persons  as  can  conveniently  perform  the 
business,  near  the  spot,  to  which  the  drowned 
person  is  conveyed,and  in  this  warm  Bath  should 
the  body  be  deposited,  till  the  Medical  Practiti¬ 
oner  arrives,  who  will  then  judge  for  himself, 
what  is  most  requisite  to  be  applied. 

We  here  see,  that  no  time  is  lost  under  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  that  the  body  is  not 
only  secured  by  such  a  device,  from  the  injudi¬ 
cious  treatment  of  the  ignorant  Spectators,  but 
that  it  is  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  probably 
the  most  efficient  process  in  the  Art  of  Resus¬ 
citation  is  going  forward  in  its  best  manner. 
This  suggestion  of  the  Earth  Bath ,  I  consider 
to  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the  means, 
which  have  been  adopted  for  promoting  the 
success  of  the  Resuscitative  operation.  It  ap¬ 
pears  so  obvious,  that  I  should  have  conceived 
it  to  be  the  first  idea,  which  would  have  passed 
over  the  minds  of  those,  who  proposed  Warm 
Baths  in  this  process if  I  had  not  known, 

that 
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that  it  is  the  property  of  Art  to  seek 
what  is  remote  and  to  neglect  what  is  ob¬ 
vious. 

A 

Ae  virtues  of  the  warm  Earth  in  resuscita¬ 
ting  r  e  powers  of  Suspended  Life  are  known 
f  orodaimed,  but  they  are  produced  in  a 
point  of  view,  by  which  they  pass  from  the 
'.‘••■■test  blessings  to  ineffable  horrors.  1  have 
■fvst  rated  this  point  ( p.  67. )  in  a  passage  pro- 
r  :  d  from  Dr.  Rees;  and  the  same  writer  fur- 
i  si  es  me  with  another  example  of  a  similar 
od  at  the  close  of  the  Article,  from  which 
have  taken  the  remark  on  the  time  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  warm  Baths.  Dr,  Rees  justly  ob¬ 
serves  as  the  Humane  Societies  have  also 
done,  that  the  means  adopted  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  drowned  are  applicable  likewise  do 
various  other  cases  of  Suspended  Animation, 
both  from  Disorder  and  from  accident,  Convul¬ 
sive  Fits,  suffocation  from  Vapours  &c.  &c  and 
he  adds,  that  thro’  the  neglect  of  these  means, 
“  from  the  supposition  that  the  person  is  really 
“  dead,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  prin- 
(i  ciples  of  Life  have  been  revived  by  the  heat 
e‘  and  'pure  air  of  the  Earth  after  interment 
Under  my  conception  the  virtue  of  the  Balsam¬ 
ic  Earth — its  pure  air  and  its  vivifying  heat, 
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are  hailed  and  applied  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings,  since  [they  are  summoned  to  display  their 
good  powers  before  interment  and  precluded  as 
far  as  prudence  can  avail,  from  exerting  their 
good  qualities  to  a  baneful  purpose  after 
interment, 

I  have  suggested,  (p.  79.)  to  what  important 
purposes  the  Earth  Bath  may  be  applied  jn 
certain  Disorders,  and  it  deserves  well  to  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  Scientific  Enquiry.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  a  celebrated  Physician, 
as  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of  Consumptions, 
and  it  would  perform,  I  doubt  not,  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  mitigating  some  of  the  evils  in  this  af¬ 
flicting  and  almost  hopeless  Malady.  In  certain 
chronic  Diseases  however/ihe  Earth  Bath  can¬ 
not  exhibit  its  brilliant  effects, and  the  apparatus, 
which  would  accompany  its  frequent  use  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  must  preclude  its  general  application 
in  such  cases.  But  in  languid  conditions  of 
the  System,  from  Scrophulous  taints  and  in  Pu¬ 
trid  Disorders,  the  Earth  Bath  might  sudden¬ 
ly  work  miracles,  and  it  would  speedily  soften 
and  sweeten,  with  its  balmy  influence,  the 
foul  blanes  of  a  relaxed  and  corrupted  frame. 
In  Contagious  Disorders  the  Earth  Bath  would 
afford  an  impenetrable  Barrier  against  the 
propagation  of  contagion  from  garments,  linen 

&c. 
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See.  and  the  same  spot,  while  it  buried  up  all 
tile  evils  of  the  Malady  and  prevented  them 
from  preying  upon  others,  would  supply  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  diseased  sufferer  the  most  potent 
remedy  in  correcting  or  subduing  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  Disorder.  in  what  spot  could 
the  curative  process  of  perspiration  proceed 
with  such  advantage,  so  perfectly  and  so  pow¬ 
erfully  in  situation  and  in  kind, without  the  evils 
of  debility  and  annoyance, as  in  the  Earth  Bath 
which  at  once  elicits  the  peccant  exudation,  and 
corrects  or  conceals  the  baleful  or  disgusting 
quality  of  the  exhaling  matter,  while  it  infuses 
its  own  precious  invigorating  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  Disorder.  When  the  balm  of  one 
bed  is  exhausted,  another  is  at  hand,  fresh 
and  furnished  with  new  stores,  and  thus  we 
are  supplied  with  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  re¬ 
medy,  ever  prepared  to  render  forth  on  all 
occasions  its  unbounded  treasures,  not  the  exci¬ 
ters  but  the  appeasers  of  Human  ill. 

The  most  potent  engine,  which  has  yet 
been  familiarly  applied  to  a  profitable  purpose 
in  the  Arts  of  Resuscitation,  is  the  action  of 
Rubbing .  This  action,  as  we  know,  is  able  to 
recall  the  powers  of  Life,  when  they  are  sus¬ 
pended,  and  we  might  hence  conclude  or  con¬ 
jecture 
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jecture,  that  it  would  exhibit  a  similar  efficacy 
in  exciting  the  languid  powers  of  Life,  before 
their  total  suspension.  In  all  ages,  the  good 
arising  from  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  to  preserve  or  to  regain  health  has  been 
understood;  but  this  good,  like  all  other  bene-* 
fits,  has  been  understood  only  in  certain  cases 
and  under  certain  circumstances.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  friction  were  indeed  well  known  and 
practised  with  success  in  the  institution  of 
Baths  &c.  tho'  they  afterwards  passed  into  in¬ 
struments  of  enervating*  luxury  ;  yet  ages  rol¬ 
led  after  ages,  before  it  was  discovered,  that 
friction,  adopted  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  seal  and  perseverance,  was  able  to  effect 
what  would  have  been  considered  as  a  miracu¬ 
lous  event — the  raising  even  of  the  Dead  to 
Life.  In  my  opinion.  Friction  should  be  ap- 
plied  in  every  Disease,  in  various  modes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  always 
with  diligence  and  zeal,  in  frequency  or  con¬ 
tinuance  or  intensity.  In  many  cases  and  in 
various  states  of  debility,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  must  work  wonders  in  raising  the  lan¬ 
guid  powers,  as  it  does  in  cases  of  Suspended 
Animation. 

Every  mode  of  friction,  according  to  the 

turn 
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turn  of  the  Disorder  or  the  nature  of  the  case 
by  bathing  or  ablution  with  warm  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  adopted;  and  this  action  of  friction 
regularly  and  strenuously  applied  daily,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  should  constitute 
the  exercise  of  the  Patient,  and  supply  the 
want  of  that  exercise,  which  he  was  accusto¬ 
med  to  take  during  his  health.  With  respect 
to  the  benefit,  which  must  arise  from  friction 
in  many  Disorders,  I  conceive  the  following- 
argument  to  be  invincible.  ‘  If  Friction  is 
sometimes  able  to  restore  the  Dead  to  Life ; 
surely  it  is  able  likewise  sometimes  to  rescue 
the  Living  from  Death/ 

Above  all,  the  Patient  should  not  in  my 
opinion,  resort  to  his  Bed  or  his  Chamber,  but 
should  continue,  as  much  as  possible,  in  his 
ancient  habits.  Those,  who  have  the  means, 
should  take  their  exercise  in  the  open  air  with 
as  little  fatigue  as  possible,  in  their  carriages, 
and  they  should  dress,  as  they  were  wont,  at 
their  appointed  times,  with  the  usual  ceremo¬ 
nies,  or  rather  with  more  care  and  exactness. 
No  words  can  express,  how  important  it  is, 
that  the  associations  of  health  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  that  those  of  sickness  should  not 
be  formed  within  the  mind.  Let  us  take  the 

strongest 
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Strongest  man  in  the  midst  of  his  health, 
youth  &c.  and  treat  him  under  the  discipline 
of  disease.  Let  us  imprison  him  in  his  cham¬ 
ber* — chain  him  to  his  bed — harras  his  frame 
with  the  continued  application  of  the  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  regimen,  and  cloud  his  imagination 
with  all  the  gloom,  which  hangs  around  the 
attendance  and  the  offices  of  the  Doctor  and 
the  Nurse*  and  he  must  be  a  strong  man  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  does  not  sink  under  this  dreadful 
apparatus  of  Medical  discipline.  We  may 
conceive  lio\V  quickly  the  course  of  that  Pati¬ 
ent  would  be  run*  who  should  be  doomed  at 
once  to  combat  with  all  these  evils  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Disorder, 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  Resus* 
citati  '  Process  is  the  application  of  stimulants 
to  the  first  passages,  warm  aromatics  to  the 
stomach,  and  enemas  into  the  Intestines.  The 
Intestinal  Tube  is  the  ultirnum  moriefos— the 
last  organ,  savs  Ricfeerand,  in  which  Life 
lingers  and  goes  out  and  to  this  organ  there¬ 
fore  we  ought,  says  he,  to  direct  in  preference 
the  stimulants,  that  are  capable  of  recalling  it 
in  cases  of  Asphyxia.  ”  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
u  after  the  blowing  of  pure  air  into  the  Lungs, 

m 

the  means  that  ought  next  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
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injection  of  acrid  and  irritating  Clysters, 
thrown  in  with  force.  (  p.  10.  )  After 
blowing  pure  air  into  the  Lungs,  we  must 
apply  to  the  first  passages  in  order  to 
correct  the  malignity  of  destructive  Gases, . 
causing  Asphyxia,  or  disperse  the  gasx  gene¬ 
rated  in  these  passages,  without  which  all  our 
other  means  of  recovery  will  be  embarrassed 
and  less  effectual.  The  Galvanic  irritation  has 
singular  power  over  these  first  passages,  and  this 
will  bring,  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  won¬ 
derful  agent. 

'  »  *  <  A  '  ■>  • 

The  most  potent  stimulant,  which  has  ever 
been  applied  to  Animal  matter  in  a  state  when 
the  visible  action  of  the  vital  power  has  ceased, 
is  Galvanism.  Tho*  this  agent  lias  exhibited 
the  most  astonishing  effect  oft  Animal  « fatter 
in  this  state,  it  has  never  yet  been  professedly 
and  scientifically  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Re¬ 
suscitation  in  the  Homan  frame.  It  is  necessary 
that  2  should  detail  a  few  facts  on  this  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader,  who  is  not 
conversant  in  these  matters,  some  idea  of  the 
wonders,  which  have  been  displayed  by  some  of 
the  Philosophers,  who  have  treated  on  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  influence  with  respect  to  Animal  Matter. 
Achard  of  Berlin  appears  to  have  been  the  first, 

who 
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who  made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  effects  of  Galvanism  on  the  first 
passages,  in  which  he  produced  important 
changes  both  in  tlUfe  Stomach  and  the  Intes¬ 
tines. 

Humbolt  imagined  that  this  species  of  excite¬ 
ment  might  bring  to  life  sonje  very  irritable 
animals.  He  fixed  upon  birds  for  his  experi¬ 
ments,  and  he  watched  the  moment,  when  a 
linnet  was  about  to  expire.  The  eyes  being 
closed,  and  the  little  animal  extended  on  its 
back, a  small  piece  of  zinc  was  introduced  into 
the  bill  and  a  small  piece  of  silver  into  the 
Rectum,  and  a  communication  between  these 
metallic  substances  was  established  by  means 
©fan  iron  wire,  4 4 what  was  my  surprise,3’  says 
Humbolt,  when  1  perceived,  the  moment  the 

contact  took  place,  the  Linnet  open  its  eyes, 
“  stand  erect  on  its  feet,  and  flutter  its  wings.  It 
“  again  breathed,  during  six  or  eight  minutes 
ec  and  then  expired  tranquilly3’ (Wilkinson  Eh 
of  Galvan,  vol.  I.  p.  299.  &  c.)  Nysten  has  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  Heart  is  capable  of  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  influence  longer  than  any  other  muscle 
and  Vassali  Eandi  affirms,  that  the  contrac¬ 
tions  are  evident,  thirty  or  forty  minutes  after 
Death,  (  W.  on.  G.  vol.  2.  p.  68.)  The  effects 
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of  Galvanism  on  the  voluntary  muscles  lias 
formed  a  subject  of  doubt,  which  seems  now 
to  be  decided. — -In  the  experiments  made  on 
the  head  of  an  ox,  not  long  separated  from  the 
body,  the  eyes  open  spontaneously?  the  pupils 
become  dilated,  the  ears  and  horns  move  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  when  the  tongue  is 
drawn  out,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  even 
“  secured  to  the  table  by  perforating  it  with 
“  an  iron  skewer,  which  is  made  to  pene~ 
*ftrate  into  the  wood  more  than  half  an  inch, 
“  I  have  frequently  observed  a  retraction  of 
“  that  organ  so  powerful,  as  to  detach  the 
skewer  from  the  table,  and  to  throw  it  up 
“  into  the  air,  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
yard.55  In  the  experiments,which  were  made 
on  Forster  five  or  six  hours  after  his  execu¬ 
tion,  the  strongest  actions  of  muscular  power 
were  excited — the  fist  was  clenched,  and 
the  arm  moved  with  violent  force,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  a  blow.  Many  persons  present 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  would  have  been 
restored  to  life,  if  the  operation  had  been 
pursued  with  vigour  and  perseverance,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  this  purpose.  (  W*  on  G* 
2.  469.) 

But  among  all  the  experiments  made  on  the 
Human  Frame,  in  a  State  of  Death  or  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation  by  English  and  ForeignPhi- 
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losopherf/he  facts,  which  have  been  lately  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Dr.  U re  at  Glasgow  on  the  fourth  of 
November,of  the  lastyear,stand  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  I  shall  produce  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
sults  in  this  extraordinary  series  of  experi¬ 
ments, without  detailing  the  Galvanic  process, 
by  which  they  were  produced.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Voltaic  Battery,  with 
winch  the  experiments  were  made,  consisted 
of  270  pair  of  four-inch  plates,  with  wires  of 
communication  and  pointed  metallic  rods, 
with  insulating  handels,  for  the  more  commo¬ 
dious  application  of  the  electric  power.  In 
one  experiment  “  Every  muscle  of  the  body 
4<  was  agitated  with  convulsive  movements, 
"resembling  a  violent  shuddering  from  cold/’ 
On  another  application,  "  the  knee  being  pre- 
*€  viously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out  with 
"  such  violence,  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of 
u  the  Assistants,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
te  prevent  its  extension.’'  In  another  experi¬ 
ment,  the  success  of  the  devices  of  the  Artist 
was,  as  he  justly  expresses  it,  “most  won¬ 
derful'*  On  the  completion  of  the  Electric 
circuit  dexterously  applied,  “  Full ,  nay  la- 
borious  breathing  instantly  commenced ,  the 
“  chest  heaved  and  fell,  the  belly  was  pro- 
“  truded,  and  again  collapsed  with  the  re¬ 
laxed 
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"  relaxed  and  retiring*  diaphragm.  The  pro- 
ff  cess  was  continued  without  interruption,  as 
“  long  as  I  continued  the  electric  dischar  ges  " 

Our  author  on  thh  extraordinary  ex  peri - 
ment,which  comes  so  directly  home  to  the  pur** 
pose  of  these  discnsfions^observes,  that  in  “the 
“judgment  of  many  scientific  gentlemen,who 
(f  witnessed  the  scene,  this  respiratory  expert - 
<r merit  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  ever  made 
((ivith  a  Philosophical  apparatus .”  We  shall 
indeed  consider  it  as  a  most  marvellous  expe¬ 
riment,  when  we  learn  the  state  of  the  frame, 
■which  even  under  the  most  important  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  Animal  System  retained  such  pow¬ 
er  of  susceptibility  to  Fibrile  Irritation. 

“  Let  it  be  remembered/’  says  the  author  and 
narra  tor  of  the  above  experiment,  “  that  for 
“  full  half  an  hour  before  this  period,  the  body 
“  had  been  well  nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and 
“the  spinal  marrow  severely  lacerated. I 
think  that  no  one  can  be  so  impregnable  to  the 
force  of  Philosophical  induction,  as  not  to 
agree  with  the  author  in  the  probability  of 
his  conclusion  from  this  experiment,  and  other 
facts  of  a  similar  kind.  In  deliberating  on  these 
Galvanic  Phenomena,  “  we  are  almost  willing 
to  imagine,  says  Dr.  Ure,  “  that  if,  without 
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cutting  into,  and  wounding  the  Spinal  Mar¬ 
row  and  blood  vessels  in  the  neck,  the  pul¬ 
monary  organs  had  been  set  a-playing  at  first 
(  as  I  proposed)  bv  electrifying  the  phrenic 
Nerve  (  which  may  be  done  without  any  dan¬ 
gerous  incision  ')  there  is  a  probability  that 
*€  Life  might  have  been  restored.” 

Thcb  this  experiment  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  as  a  fact  connected  with  Science,* 
yet  other  experiments  -seem  most  to  have 

amazed  or  alarmed  the  spectators,,  who  were 
present  at  the  scene,  and  it  must  be  granted, 
that  the  exhibition  was  most  singular  and  ter- 
rific.  At  one  application  of  the  Electric  pow¬ 
er,  f‘  the  fingers  moved  nimbly,  like  those 
*fof  a  violin  performer,  ”  and  at  another 
made  on  the  tip  of  the  fore  finger,  when  the 
fist  of  the  dead  man  was  previously  clenched, 
“  that  finger  extended  instantly,  and  from  the 
<f  convulsive  agitation  of  the  arm,  he  seemed 
(l  to  point  to  the  different  Spectators,some  of 
iC  whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life.’ J  On 
another  occasion  the  most  extraordinary  gri¬ 
maces  were  displayed,  but  the  most  fearful 
exhibitions  took  place,  in  one  mode  of 
conducting  the  experiments  “  when  fifty 
shocks  each  greater  than  the  preceding  one 

wer$ 
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were  given  in  two  seconds.”  This  wonderful 
and  appalling*  sight  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing  animated  Language.  <<r  Every  mus¬ 
cle  in  his  countenance  was  simultaneously 

V 

thrown  into  fearful  action  ;  rage,  horror,  des¬ 
pair,  anguish  and  ghastly  smiles,  united 
their  hideous  expression  in  the  murderer's 
face,  surpassing  far  the  wildest,  representa¬ 
tions  of  a  Fuseli  or  a  Kean.  At  this  period 
several  of  the  Spectators  were  forced  to 
leave  the  apartment  from  terror  or  sickness, 
and  one  gentleman  fainted.1j 

Dr.  Ure  in  closing  his  account  of  these 
Galvanic  experiments  confirms  the  idea, 
which  has  been  perpetually  urged  in  my  dis¬ 
cussions,  that  the  case  of  Drowning,in  which 
such  brilliant  success  has  accompanied  our 
efforts  for  Recovery,  affords  probably  the 
most  unfavourable  state  of  the  frame  for  ob- 

i 

taining  the  purpose  of  the  Resuscitative  Pro¬ 
cess.  Immersion  of  the  body  in  cold  water  ac¬ 
celerates  greatly  the  extinction  of  life,  aris¬ 
ing  from  suffocation,  and  hence  less  hopes 
need  be  entertained,  of  recovering  drowned 
persons  after  a  considerable  interval,  than 
when  the  vital  heat  has  been  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  little  abatement.  None  of  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  practices  judiciously  enjoined  by  the 
Humane  Society  should  ever  on  such  occasi- 
ons  be  neglected.  For  it  is  surely  criminal 
to  spare  any  pains,  which  may  contribute  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  recall  the  fleeting, 
breath  of  man  to  its  cherished  mansion. 
(  Paper  read  !at  the  Glasgow  Literary  Soci¬ 
ety  Dec  10th  1818.  Recorded  in  the  Journal 
edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  first  quarter  of  1819.  ) 

I  cannot  magnify  the  successful  display  of 
these  brilliant  experiments,  nor  is  it  necessa¬ 
ry  for  me,  I  trust,  to  unfold  and  to  urge  the 
important  results  which  may  possibly  arise 
from  such  Meditations,  purposely  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Resuscitative  Art. 
These  experiments  may  perhaps  form  a  new 
sera  in  the  annals  of  the  Galvanic  doctrine,  or, 
rather  they  may  operate  perhaps,  in  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  original  idea,  which  first  pos¬ 
sessed  the  founders  of  the  Art.  Great  disco¬ 
veries  have  been  indeed  made  by  an  illustri¬ 
ous  order  of  Artists  from  the  application  of 
Galvanic  devices,  but  the  purposes  of  Galva¬ 
nic  and  Volta,  in  tracing  the  properties  of 
Animal  Electricity,  as  relating  to  matter,  in 
which  vital  motion  appears  to  be  extinct,  havo 
been  almost,ifnot  altogether  lost  and  forgotten. 
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Amidst  these  purposes  and  prospects  and 
experiments,  all,as  it  should  seem,  irresistibly 
conducting*  the  mind  to  the  same  point,  thro' 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  not  a  single  experi¬ 
ment  has,  1  believe,been  made,  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  design  of  restoring  Life  to  a  Human 
frame  in  that  state,  which  formed  the  original 
object  of  Galvanic  labours  and  meditations,, 
Such  is  the  mode,  in  which  Philosophers 
think  and  reason,  and  act,  even  on  those 
points  to  which  the  whole  force  of  their 
minds  has  been, thro’  so  long  a  period,perpetu- 
ally  applied.  Let  us  hope,that  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Ure  will  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  original  and  important  -'purpose 
of  the  Art,  and  let  us  hope  too, that  our  Philo- 
sop  hers  will  at  last  deem  themselves  and  their 
fellow  sufferers — Men,  to  be  worthy  objects 
of  any  benefit, which  may  arise  from  the  won¬ 
derful  results,  exhibited  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ments. — Perhaps  that  enlightened  and  indus¬ 
trious  nation,  so  abundant  in  zealous  Philoso- 
phers  and  Physicians,  before  whom  Dr.  Ure 
exhibited  these  extraordinary  facts,  may  be 
excited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Galvanic  Doc¬ 
trine,  as  connected  with  animal  Electricity. 
AVe  might  then  expect  to  behold  a  series  of 
discoveries  on  the  Art  of  reanimating*  Main 

which 
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which  would  add  the  richest  jewel  to  their 
crown  of  Science,  already  resplendant  with 
many  a  precious  gem. 

I  have  now  detailed  in  'a  brief  and  general 
manner  the  various  means,,  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  most  important  operation  of  the 
Resuscitative  Process.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
these  Devices,  which  have  been  familiarly  adop¬ 
ted,  are  of  the  most  simple  kind— that  they  are 
not  derived  from  any  meditations  of  Science* 
purposely  directed  in  laborious  researches  to 
that  end,  but  that  they  are  taken  from  the  hasty 
opinion  of  Professional  men,  suddenly  turned 
by  a  Public  impulse  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  We  have  seen  too,  that  the  most 
brilliant  success  has  arisen  from  the  application 
of  these  Arts,  how  ever  simple  and  unfurnished 
they  may  appear,  even  in  the  most  unpromis¬ 
ing  cases,  and  we  shall  be  led  to  enquire 
therefore  into  the  efficient  cause,  to  which  we 
must  attribute  the  success  of  Devices,  which 
appear  on  the  first  view  to  be  so  little  potent 
or  productive. 

This  success  has  arisen  from  the  zeal  the 
order  the  diligence  and  the  perseverance  by 

which 
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which  the  operation  is  pursued,  and  we  are 
commanded  not  to  despair  of  accomplishing 
our  purpose  and  not  to  desist  from  our  enter¬ 
prise  even  after  the  labour  of  three  or  four  hours 
has  been  expended  in  vain. 


Such  is  the  discussion  on  the  Disorder  of 
Death  and  the  Resvscitative  Process,  which 
I  now  finally  commit  to  the  candour  and  curi¬ 
osity  of  an  enquiring  Age.  Enough,  I  trust, 
has  been  said  to  urge  the  purpose  of  this  Trea¬ 
tise,  which  is  destined  to  enforce  the  following 
proposition,  that  The  process  of  attempting  to 
revive  Suspended  Animation,  which  has  been 
adopted  only  under  particular  accidents t 
should  be  applied  to  all  cases  of  Death ,  under 
all  occasions  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  Re¬ 
medies  should  be  applied ,  on  all  occasions  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  the  Disorder  of 
Death,  just  as  they  are  to  all  other  Disorders . 

I  must  again  repeat,  as  I  have  before  observ¬ 
ed,  (  p.  34.  )  that  when  I  place  my  proposi¬ 
tion  on  this  broad  basis, I  do  not  mean  to  speak* 
or  to  conjecture  on  the  final  success  of  this  pro¬ 
ject,  in  atone  of  confidence,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  to  be  assumed  in  a  Proposition 

3H  so 
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so  extended  in  its  form,  I  mean  only  to  assert 
and  to  maintain,  that  a  fair,  full,  and  compleat 
trial  of  this  Process,  so  effective  in  particular 
cases,  which  are  apparently  most  unfavourable 
to  its  process, ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  general 
Principle. 

We  shall,  I  trust,  agree  that  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  an  experiment  so  important,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  every  maxim  of  sound  Philosophy 
and  good  sense,  to  prescribe  any  limits  for  its 
application,  when  we  are  ignorant  in  what 
cases  it  may  succeed,  and  when  we  know  like¬ 
wise,  that  even  in  its  failure  we  have  lost  no¬ 
thing  but  the  labour  employed  in  the  expe¬ 
riment. 

There  is  another  observation,  which  must  be 
placed  fully  before  the  view  of  the  reader  at  the 
concluding  recapitulation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  present  work.  As  one  object  of  this  Dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  recall  Suspended  Life,  so  another 
object,  still  more  important,  is  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  Human  Horrors — the  Horror 
of  a  revival  in  the  Grave.  As  far  as  Human  pru¬ 
dence  can  avail, and  as  far  as  Human  knowledge 
at  present  extends,  we  guard  against  this  un¬ 
speakable  horror ;  when  we  ascertain  the  state 
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of  absolute  Death  by  discovering,  that  the  frame 
resists  all  the  arts  of  the  Resuscitative  Process 
adopted  for  its  revival.  Y et  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  discussion,  how  tenaciously  Life 
clings  to  a  frame  apparently  dead — how  imper¬ 
fect  all  our  arts  of  revival  are — how  negligently 
these  arts  may  sometimes  be  applied--how  falla¬ 
cious  the  signs  of  Putrefaction  are, and  how  ope¬ 
rative  the  genial  influence  of  the  warm  Earth  is 
in  the  process  of  Resuscitation.  It  appears  then 
finally  to  be  our  duty,  when  we  have  abandon¬ 
ed  all  means  of  recovery  in  despair,  and  when 
the  moment  is  at  last  arrived,  that  the  body 
must  be  nailed  in  the  coffin  and  committed  to 
the  ground,  to  cut  off  still  more  and  more  every 
possible  chance  of  revival  under  these  horrors 
by  performing  such  an  operation  on  the  body, 
which  all  would  agree  to  be  completely  effect¬ 
ual  in  preventing  this  mighty  calamity.  Such 
is  the  final  result  of  the  meditations,  which 
have  possessed  the  mind  of  the  writer,  on  the 
view  of  a  new  and  important  subject,  in  a 
Treatise  on  the  Disorder  of  Death. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WORK. 

Zeal  and  Perseverance  most  important  in 
ike  Resuscitative  PrceeSS  — Illustrated  in 
a  Curious  Anecdote  of  the  successful  exert - 
ions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  re¬ 
covering  a  drowned  person. 

We  have  seen,  that  zeal  and  diligence  in 
performing  the  Resuscitative  Process,  rather 
than  the  means  employed,  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  agents  in  affecting  the  destined  purpose  of 
the  work.  It  is  by  this  continued  action  of 
persevering  efforts,  that  great  Spirits  perform 
great  projects.  These  beings  must  be  content¬ 
ed  often  to  use  such  means  and  such  instru¬ 
ments,  which  are  ready  at  their  hands  ;  but  the 
energy  of  their  own  minds, urging  the  projected 
work  with  unsubdued  activity,  will  create  pow¬ 
ers,  and  raise  these  humble  agents  into  engines 
of  prodigious  might.  1  shall  close  my  work,  on 
the  recovery  of  Suspended  Animation,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  an  illustrious  example  indeed  of  a  great 
Artist ,  who  obtained  his  purpose  by  unwearied 
exertions  of  zeal  and  activity,  and  redeemed  the 
victim  of  Death  from  the  jaws  of  an  untimely 
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grave,  tho’  abandoned  in  despair  by  all  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  scene.  This  most  singular  and  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  is  detailed  by  a  well  known 
Traveller,  Sir  John  Carr,  (  See  his  Tour  thro 9 
Holland ,  p.  284.  5.  6.  )  and  I  produce  this  me¬ 
morable  story  of  the  Imperial  Artist  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  be  followed  and  to  be  reverenced 
by  all  future  operators,  who  shall  engage  in  the 
same  work — a  work,  which  pre-eminently  de¬ 
mands  for  its  successful  issue  every  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  every  zealous  exertion. 

“  In  one  of  the  journeys  which  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  made  through 
Poland,  as  he  was  riding  alone,  his  attendants 
being  considerably  behind  him,  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Wilna,  which  flows  between 
Kouna  and  Wilna  in  Lithuania,  he  perceived 
some  persons  assembled  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  out  of  which  they  appeared  to  be  drag¬ 
ging  something;  he  instantly  alighted,  and  on 
approaching  the  spot,  found  it  to  be  the  body 
of  a  man  apparently  lifeless.  Urged  by  those 
exalted  sensibilities  which  regard  rank  and  pow¬ 
er  only  as  bounties  delegated  by  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  the  Monarch,  without  any 
other  assistance  th'dfn  that  of  the  ignorant  boors 
about  him,  who  from  his  uniform  could  only 

conceive 
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conceive  him  to  be  an  officer  of  rank,  drew  the 
apparent  corpse  completely  from  the  water,  and 
laid  it  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  with  his  own 
hands  took  off  the  wet  clothes  of  the  poor  suffer¬ 
er,  and  began  to  rub  his  temples  and  breast, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  a  considerable 
time  with  the  most  ardent  anxiety*  but  found 
all  efforts  to  restore  Animation  ineffectual:  In 
the  midst  of  this  humane  occupation,  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  joined  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
amongst  whom  were  Prince  Wolkousky,  and 
Count  Liewen,  two  Russian  noblemen,  and  Dr. 
Weilly,  his  Majesty’s  principal  surgeon,  an  En¬ 
glish  gentleman  of  distinguished  professional 
talents,  who  always  travels  with,  and  is  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  absent  from  his  majesty.  They  united 
their  exertions  to  those  of  the  Emperor,  and 
when  Dr.  Weilly  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
bleed  the  poor  creature,  his  Majesty  supported 
and  chafed  his  arms,  and  lent  every  other  as¬ 
sistance  in  his  power :  for  three  hours  were 
they  thus  employed  in  the  ardour  of  humanity, 
but  saw  no  symptoms  of  returning  life,  and  Dr. 
Weilly  pronounced  the  patient  irrecoverable." 

Fatigued  as  the  Emperor  was  with  these 
unceasing  exertions,  he  would  not  relinquish 
the  work  as  a  hopeless  one,  but  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ample 
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ample  and  language,  urged  and  encouraged 
Dr.  Weilly  to  renew  his  labours,  which,  solely 
in  obedience  to  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  wishes 
and  completely  despairing  of  succes,  he  re¬ 
commenced;  and  as  the  whole  party  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  last  effort,  the  Emperor  had  the  inex¬ 
pressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  blood  flow 
from  the  puncture,  and  of  hearing  a  faint  groan 
issue  from  the  lips  of  his  patient. 

The  emotions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  at  this 
moment  were  indescribable,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  his  transport  he  exclaimed  in  French, “Good 
“  God  !  this  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life  !3> 
and  tears  of  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  to  ratify 
the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Every  exertion  was 
now  redoubled,  and  as  humanity  loves  to  dwell 
upon  the  minutest  circumstances  of  this  affect¬ 
ing  scene,  I  must  not  omit  to  relate,  that  when 
Dr.  Weilley  looked  round  for  something  to  stop 
the  blood  with,  the  Emperor  with  vivid  promp¬ 
titude  took  out  his  handkerchief,tore  it  in  piec¬ 
es,  with  his  own  hand  bound  the  sufferer’s  arm, 
and  remained  with  him  until  he  completely  re- 
covered,when  he  conveyed  him  to  a  place  where 
proper  care  could  be  administered  to  him  ;  at 
parting,  he  ordered  him  a  liberal  present  of 
money,  and  afterwards,  upon  his  return  to  hh 

capital 
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capital,  as  if  grateful  to  him  for  so  large  a  poN 
tion  of  felicity,  settled  a  pension  upon  him  and 
his  family.  The  sensation  of  the  patient, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  exalted  rank  of 

*  '  r 

his  preserver,  can  be  better  felt  than  described. 
The  poor  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Poland, 
who  were  rude  artists,  fabricated  four  snuff 
boxes,  on  the  lids  of  which  they  delineated,  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  this  striking  and  exem¬ 
plary  event,  which  they  presented  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  and  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  him  in  this 
work  of  humanity.’* 
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This  Work  is  an  improved  state  of  the  System,  which  the 
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Writer  exhibited  in  a  former  publication  in  quarto,  called  Btymo- 
logicon  Magnum, ,  in  the  year  1800.  The  plan  of  this  Work  may  be 
considered  as  entirely  2V«e,if  we  regard  the  various  and  extensive 
purposes,  which  are  exemplified  as  attainable  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Principle,  acknowledged,  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is 
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destined  togensralhe  the  doctrine  of  Etymology  and  to  perform  for 
that  imperfect  Art,  what  the  Science  of  Algebra  has  produced  to 

Arithmetic. - In  this  Elementary  Character  K  is  the 

first  Consonant  and  any  other  Consonant  the  second.  Other 
Volumes  are  ready  for  the  Press,  in  which  the  following  Elemen¬ 
tary  Characters  are  examined,  thro’  the  same  Languages,  as 
B,F,P,M,V,W,  )  (  C,D,G,K,Q,S,T,X.Z,  that  is,  where  B,  Ac, 
is  the  first  Consonant  in  the  word,  and  C,  Ac.  the  second-  — 

£,M,  the  first  Coes.)  (  N, the  second  Cons. . P,  G,  Ac, 

the  first  Coni,)  BjFjPjIVIjYjW,  th*seco*d  Com, 
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®r  Attempts  to  unfold  varieas  portions  of  Mythology  by  a  new 
Mode  or  by  new  Materials  of  illustration  Founded  on  a  Principle, 
waivers  ally  known  and  acknowledged. 

These  Essays,  which  might  be  occasionally  published  in  Fasci¬ 
culi  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  connection  of  Mythology  with  the 
Axis  and  Artists  o f  the  ancient  World. 
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a  new  Price  ie  of  Criticism;  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's  Doc¬ 
trine  of  tbg  Association  of  ideas. 

London, ;  Printed  for  T .  Cadet ,  Strand ,  1794. 

The  Writer  has  made  ample  collections  on  the  eveT  fruitful 
subject  of  Shakspeare  and  his  Commentators, which  would  furnish 
two  or  three  Volumes  of  Notes.— These  memoranda  o.n  unpublish¬ 
ed  Works  are  given,  not  Oo  much  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
Public  respecting  matters,  in  which  they  may  take  no  interest, 
but  rather  with  the  design  of  communication  with  a  few  friends 
and  cultivated  Men,  who  are  pleased  to  take  some  concern  in  the 
.pursuits  of  a  solitary  Student, 


